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INTRODUCTION. 


HE following Eſſays on the Night- 

& ſhade, on Venereal Complaints, and on 
the Eye, which were originally publiſhed ſe- 
"parately, being now printed in one volume, 
I have taken the opportunity to prefix forme 


remarks not unapplicable to the fame ſab- 
jects. 


In regard to the firſt of theſe, the account 
of the Solanum or Nightſhade.— the parti- 
chats concerning the uſe of this medicine, 
that have appeared either favourable or un- 
favourable; the manner of adminiſtering it 
ſafely, and the imprudence of giving this 


or any other medicine of efficacy indiſeri- 


a minately 
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criminately and without due caution ; the . 
circumſtances which may reaſonably induce 3 
a trial of the Nightſhade, and the impro- 
priety of continuing the uſe of it whett it" is 
found to diſagree, being in general taken 
notice of in the following pages, it is unne- 


ceſſary to dwell upon them here. I muſt, 


however, obſerve, that the opinion, which 
I publiſhed laſt of the Nightſhade, has been 
further confirmed—that it may be always 
tried with perfect ſafety, agreeable to the 
directions there recommended; and that in 


certain caſes, eſpecially in ſome obſtinate and 
very painful ſores attended with a thin acri- 
monious diſcharge, it is capable ſometimgs 
of giving relief in the moſt extraordinary 
manner, after every other method i in general 
practice has proved ineffectual. What uſes 
the phyſician may make of an herb, which 
often produces the moſt remarkable effects 
upon the common diſcharges of the body,, by 
an infuſion of ſo ſmall a quantity as a quar- 
ter of a grain weight of its leaf, and which, 


perhaps, has ſome other, though yet unde 


dermined, power belonging to it, may here- 


after 
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after probably be thought worthy. of atten- 
tion [2]. Omitting to purſue this ſubje& 


[a] Thoſe who are unacquainted with the ufe bf the 
Nightſhade, and are diſpoſed to try its efficacy, at leaſt 
in caſes of ſurgery, may, it is preſumed, adminiſter it at 
firſt with more propriety by taking ſome notice of the 
common directions mentioned in page 72, as well as by 
obſerving the general reaſon for the trial of this medi- 
cine given at the latter part of the account of the Night- 
ſhade. To theſe directions may be added, that in ulcers 
where the Nightſhade is given to procure a good di- 
\ geſtion, the uſe of it ſhould be either very much abated 
or intirely laid aſide when the ſore is brought into a 
healing ſtate; in the ſame manner as other medicines, 
particularly of the evacuating kind, are regulated under 
the ſame circumſtances. It may be further obſerved, 
that in caſes where the Nightſhade proves ſerviceable the 
good effects are commonly ſeen very ſoon. Perhaps the 
following caſe may ſerve | in part to illuſtrate what 1 is here 
ſaid. . 

Mary Wilkinſon, thirty-ſix years of age, and lately 
a patient in St. George's Hoſpital, had been troubled 
during the laſt two years with a very painful ulcer on the 
inſide of one of her legs about three inches above the 
ankle. In the courſe of theſe two years ſhe had been 
admitted twice into the hoſpital, and 'in the whole had 
been a patient there more than a year and half. The pain 
which the woman ſuffered, and the obſtinacy of the diſ- 
order, occaſioned every means in common uſe to be 
tried, both externally and internally. Nothing produced 
any Senfider e amendment from the beginning, ſo that 
at laſt ſhe was left to the reſource of opiates to procure 
temporary eaſe, The ulcer was about tne ſize of a half 

* more 
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more particularly at preſent, I ſhall offer 
ſome reflections on the uſe of the Hemlock; 
the caſes where this medicine has been tried, 


crown, the furface of it had a foul, blackiſh, putrid 
appearance, and diſcharged only a watery humour, The 
parts near the ulcer were inflamed and hardened, but 
without much calloſity of the edges, a ſymptom which, 
if conſiderable, is ſeldom removed by the Nightſhade, 
In this ſituation ſhe had been confined to her bed eighteen 
weeks. As I had a deſign at this time to make ſome 
further public trials of the Nightſhade, the preſent ſub- 
jet happened to be the firſt to whom it was given. She 
took, going to bed, a quarter of a grain of the Garden 
Nightſhade infuſed in water, which occaſioned fome de- 
gree of ſickneſs in the night, purged her twice in the 
morning, and ſweated her profuſely feveral hours in the 
day. She repeated the ſame quantity of the medicine ſeven 
times at the diſtance of two or three days between the 
doſes. Each of theſe doſes purged her once, and produced 
a very plentiful ſweat for ſome hours. After the ſecond 


| doſe there was an appearance of digeſtion coming on, 


which was very foon followed by a large diſcharge of 
thick matter, and a ſeparation of the putrid foulnefs that 
had covered the fore. Before the eighth doſe was taken, 
the uſual dreſſings being ſtill applied, the fore began to 
heal, and the remaining part of it appearing clean, flo- 


rid, and in a very good ſtate, the medicine was left off, 


upon a ſuppoſition that a continuance of it was unne- 
ceſſary, and that the evacuation which it produced might 
by a further repetition be rather improper than ſerviceable, 
The cure was, therefore, compleated by common means, 
and the woman, who remained well, went ten weeks 
afterwards into tne country. 

like 
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like thoſe in which the Nightſhade was given, 
being of a mixed ſort, ſo as to engage the 
attention of the ſurgeon as well as the phy- 


ſician, and the effects of the medicine being 
open of courſe to both, ; 


We have now three accounts from Dr. 
Storck concerning the Hemlock. In the con- 
clufion to the firſt eſſay that he publiſhed, he 
draws ſome general inferences; and in theſe he. 
aſſerts, among other things, that the Hemlock 
cures indurations and ſcirrhuſes, either by diſ- 
cuſſing them or bringing them to a kindly 
ſuppuration, even after the moſt powerful 
diſcutients of other kinds have been tried in 
vain ; that it cures cancers; heals ulcers 
and fiſtulas, which were incurable by every 
„, other means; and that it reſtores ſight to 


of thoſe who have cataracts, if the diſeaſe has 
n, | 
to | The Nightſhade affected the fight of this patient, as 
* ſometimes happens in others, during part of the time of 
ff, its immediate operation, but as uſual this ſymptom went 
le- intirely off as the medicine ceaſed to operate. 

cht It is obſervable that though the Nightſhade in this caſe 
. worked chiefly by ſweat, as is common for it to do, 


yet the ſame evacuation had been very often produced by 


the uſe of Dover's Sweating Powder without wy * 
good effect. c 


"mY net 
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effay the doctor obſerves that he had ſucceeded 


Jam per novem ſeptimanas quotidie drachmam 


not been of long continuance. In the ſecond 


in the cure of almoſt numberleſs patients 
afflicted with ſcrophulous complaints; and 
that he ſeldom failed in diſperſing obſtrue- 
tions, indurations and tumors in different 
parts of the belly, and had often cured 
dropſies ariſing from indurations in theſe 
parts. It is likewiſe an obſervation of the 
doctor that the Hemlock promotes the gene- 
rative powers; as a proof of which, among 
other arguments, he gives the following very 
remarkable account. Vir ſexaginta ſex an- 
norum, paralyticus, cicutam jam in ſextum 
menſem aſſumpſit, et quidem tanta copia, ut 


unam cum dimidia deglutiat. Inter alios 
bonos effectus, quos inde habet, mihi ſponte 
narravit, naturam jam per duodecim annos 
integrè dormiviſſe, evanuiſſe; nunc autem 
ex uſu cicutæ eam evigilare, erigi, et eodem 
modo agere atque dum fuit vir triginta an- 
norum.” 
| In another place he fays, «© Habui binas 
fœminas, que diriſſimis ſymptomatibus af- 
ficicbantur ſemper circa tempus menſtruum, 
et 
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et utebantur jam per plures annos marito, 
nunquam tamen potuerunt concipere. Sumpta 
cicuta non tantum ab his malis integre libera- 
bantur, ſed et fiebant longe alacriores, et 
ambæ impregnate ſunt,” 

To which he ſubjoins this queſtion. 

« Quid jam amabilis femineus ſexus ultra 
a cicuta petit ?” | : 

By the uſe of the Hemlock the doctor has 
alſo been generally ſucceſsful in curing the 
confirmed gout, inveterate rheumatiſms, the 


ſpina ventoſa, the pox, deafneſs, the deepeſt 


melancholy, the itch, the ſcald-head, and the 


molt troubleſome tetters. 

In his third eſſay, which he calls a 
ſupplement, he ſtill meets with the ſame 
ſucceſs, and diſcovers that the Hemlock 1s 
likewiſe capable of curing the rickets, the 
gutta ſerena, deafneſs, impediments of ſpeech, 
conſumptive and: hectic fevers, the fluor 


albus, and obſtinate gonorrhæas. 


Thus far, though even this is not the 
whole, of the efficacy of the Hemlock, ac- 
cording to the doctor's account; an account 
which, in this collected view, muſt appear 
very extraordinary to have come from 

a 4 a perſon 
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a perſon in the diſtinguiſhed ſituation of 
Doctor Storck, phyſician to the Empreſs 
Queen, fass 

But without enlarging upon the improba- 
bility, or rather ſeeming impoſlibility, of 
what is aſſerted in the preceding account, 
the final determination muſt and ought to 
depend upon facts ; and if theſe had anſwered 
in any moderate degree, the Hemlock muſt 


have been regarded as a very valuable acqui- 
fition to phyſic. 


The affair at preſent does not clearly ap- 
pear in that light, as it is not eaſy to explain 
the difference between the doctor's account 
and the experience of others; for, after enu 
merating all theſe virtues which are attributed 

by Dr. Storck to the Hemlock ; after con- 

ſidering this collection of extraordinary ef- 

fects ſaid to be produced by one medicine 
1 only, which, according to this account, is 
alone ſufficient to cure almoſt every difficult 
or otherwiſe incurable diſtemper, how is it 
poſſible to explain ſatisfactorily the reſult of 
the experiments that have been made with 
the Hemlock in this kingdom; where the 
uſe of this medicine does not plainly appear 
to 
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to have produced any remarkable advantage 
in any one diſeaſe? Yet there never probably 


was a medicine offered to the public which 


was: more candidly as well as generally at- 
tended to, by the moſt eminent of the pro- 
feſſion in private practice, and in all the 
hoſpitals in the kingdom. Every means to 


procure ſucceſs has been regarded, and every 


objection which was thought capable of pre- 
venting a diſcovery of the good effects of 
the Hemlock, has been carefully obviated. 
The plant has been ſent for from Dr. Storck 


to ſee whether it correſponded with that 


which is called the Hemlock in England, 
and even the prepared medicine has been 
procured and taken, without differing 
in effect from that which was in com- 
mon uſe here. On the other hand, 
it may indeed be ſaid that the ill effects 


or inconveniences attending the uſe of 
this medicine are in general very inconſi- 


derable, the uſual operations of it, where 


it produces any at all, appearing ſome- 
times by a ſlight increaſe of urine or per- 
ſpiration, eſpecially in the begining” of the 


courſe, 
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courſe, and ſometimes, though rarely, occa- 
fioning an evacuation by the bowels. When 
the Hemlock is given in large quantities, it 
ſometimes affects the fight, and occaſions gid- 
dineſs, but theſe ſymptoms are temporary, 
and do not leaye any laſting ill conſequence. 
In general the Hemlock, as it has been given 
in this country, produces very little effect of 
any kind, at leaſt for a continuance []. In 
vain, . therefore, is it any longer to hope, 
amongſt the variety of extraordinary virtues 
which this medicine was ſaid to be endued 


[5] Since the accounts given by Dr. Storck of the 
Hemlock, he has publiſhed obſervations upon ſome other 
plants that were reckoned of a poiſonous nature. Very 
little attention has, however, been paid to theſe obſerva- 
tions, in this country at leaſt ; a negle& which has been 
_ owing in a great meaſure probably to the diſappointment 
attending the trials of the Hemlock, and in part, perhaps, 
to the manner in which the doctor introduces theſe new 
experiments. After obſerving it was a general opinion, 
that the thorn-apple, one of the plants which he men- 
tions, would diſorder the mind, and occaſion madneſs, 
he proceeds to the trial of this plant for the eure of 
madneſs, founding his practice upon this ſuppoſition: If, 
the thorn-apple diſorders the underſtanding, and occa- 
ſions madneſs in perſons who were well before they took 
it, may it not, by producing ſome different motion in 
the brain of thoſe who are already mad, change the 
ideas, and reſtore them to their ſenſes ? 


with, 
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with, that it poſſeſſes any power to deſtroy 
the peculiar hamour occaſioning cancerous 
complaints ; nor can the inefficacy of it in that 
reſpect particularly be too fully known, in 
order that neither the uſual methods of pal- 
liating or relieving theſe complaints may be 
omitted, nor the future purſuits of a more ef- 
fectual remedy for this afflicting diſtemper be 
ſuſpended, by an attention to what has proved 
ſo unavailing as the Hemlock. Till this hap- 
py diſcovery can be made, which, from the 
hiſtory of ſome other extraordinary medi- 
cines, it is not unreaſonable to hope for and 
expect, there never will be wanting, agreeable 
to the practice of former times, perſons who 
will pretend to have ſuch a ſecret in their 
poſſeſſion. The remarkable advantages which 
ſuch pretences, when conducted with art, 
produce to thoſe who have hardineſs enough 
to offer them to the public, will always ſup- 

ply the world with pretenders of this ſort ; 
| whilſt the groundleſs apprehenſions of ſome 
perſons, and the real ſufferings of others, will 
for ever furniſh objects for the purpoſes of 


deception. | 1 
In 
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In regard to the particular methods which 
may be propoſed for the cure of Cancers, it-is 
difficult to give an opinion, when the cure is 
to be effected by the uſe of internal: means. 80 
little is known of the manner in which me- 
dicines a& on the blood, that it is impoſſible 
to aſcertain, till after proper trials, whether 


any medicine propoſed. to be given inwardly 


for this purpoſe, and whoſe properties are 
not commonly known, may or may not have 
the power which is aſcribed to it. But 
where the work is to be performed by any 
external operation, there is not only an op- 
portunity of judging of what is the object of 
ſight, but a reaſonable determination may be 


formed of the efficacy of the method before 
it is undertaken. Thus, if a tumor, or a 


ſore on the breaſt, lips, face, &c. is found 


incurable by common means, and is attended 


with ſuch circumſtances as make the extir- 


pation of it adviſable, there 1 is no doubt but 
| the method of removing Or extirpating it, 
by the common operation, will anſwer the 
purpoſe, provided the nature of the diſorder 


is of that kind as to admit of being cured 
by any external operation. The ſame may 
4 be 
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be done in ſome caſes of this ſort, by means 
of certain medicines which deſtroy the parts 
they are applied to. But if any one was to 
pretend that theſe medicines would not only 
deſtroy the tumour or ſore which they are 
applied to, but would even eat or draw out 
the roots of thoſe tumours or ſores, it would 
at once appear impracticable to a perſon truly 
informed of the nature of theſe diſorders, 
and for the beſt reaſon which could poſſibly 

be given becauſe he would know that there 
are not any ſuch roots exiſting but in imagi- 
nation. Even admitting the exiſtence of ſuch 
roots, it would be impoſſible to believe that, 
after this medicine had penetrated through 
the body of the tumour, it ſhould ſtrike, by 
a ſort of intelligent power, into certain di- 
rections exactly correſponding with the courſe 


of theſe ſuppoſed roots, and eat or draw 


them out without injuring or affecting 
the ſound fleſh into which they muſt be 


ſuppoſed to be ingrafted, and with which 


they muſt be intimately connected. It 
may be ſaid, indeed, that ſuch roots are 


ſometimes viſible after the tumour has been 


a 7 extirpated 
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extirpated by theſe cauſtic applications. It 
is certainly true, that the appearances which 
are called roots are ſometimes viſible after a 
ſcirrhous or cancerous tumour has been ex- 
tirpated by this method, and ſo they are 
after other glandular tumours have been 
extirpated by cauſtic applications. There 
are frequently portions of loofe fibres; 
which will appear about the body of the 
tumour, eſpecially if it is put into a liquid, 
and ſuſpended there: nor is it always poſ- 
ſible to confine the operation of a cauſtic 
medicine ſo exactly, but that after having 
penetrated through the body of the tumour, 
it may accidentally run into and deſtroy 
{mall portions of the ſound fleſh; which, 
when ſeparated afterwards, by digeſtion, from 


the other ſound parts, together with the tu- 


mour, may form thoſe appearances that fancy 
has ſometimes given chimerical names to, and 
which ignorance or artifice has adopted as re- 
alities. This doctrine of extirpating, or, what is 
called, curing cancers with applications, which 
are ſaid not only to ſeparate the body of the tum- 
our, but to eat or draw out its roots, was one of the 


chief 
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chief pretences of Mr. Plunket, who Was tho. 


firſt that brought this method of practice to 


be taken much notice of in England: but, 
though he ſometimes ſeemed to make an 
artful, uſe of this circumſtance, it is pro- 
bable he might not be abſolutely con- 
vinced that there were not in reality any 
ſuch roots exiſting. The diſeaſe, it is 
well known, received its name originally, 
and with equal impropriety as many other 
odd names were given to other diſeaſes, 
from a ſuppoſed reſemblance which theſe 
tumours were ſometimes thought to have 
to the cancer or .. crabfiſh ; the veins, 
which, in ſome ſtates of the diſeaſe, appear 
diſtended and ſpreading about the tumour, 
being imagined to have a ſimilitude to the 
claws of this fiſh. Some carried the com- 
pariſon ſtill further; and when the diſeaſe 
became ſo bad as to be ſtrongly adherent to 
the adjacent parts, a ſtate of the diſeaſe in 
which neither Plunket's medicine, nor any 
other means of extirpation can be properly 
uſed, they repreſented to their imaginations 
this ſtate of the diſorder, as being like the 


Cancer 
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cancer or crabfiſh holding firmly with its 
claws. the prey that it had graſped. It is not 
improbable; therefore, that Mr.Plunket might 
literally believe theſe whimfical ſtories, and 
of courſe might imagine the looſe pieces of 
firings of fibres which ſometimes hung about 
the tumours that had been extirpated by his 
medicine, and which he uſed to keep in 
ſpirits, and ſhew as the roots of the cancer, 
were really what he called them. He under- 
ſtood it ſeems little or nothing of ſurgery in 
general, and of courſe had not ſufficient op- 
portunity of being better informed. He 
praQtiſed no doubt from the traditionary di- 
rections of his name-ſake, formerly an em- 
piric in Ireland profefling to cure cancers, 
and who left the receipt of his medicine with 
directions for its uſe to St. Stephen's hoſpital 
in Dublin; from whence it has ſince been 
copied and publiſhed in England, and by the 
effects as well as the hiſtory of the medicine 
it appears to be the ſame compoſition which 
Mr. Plunket practiſed with here. But from 
whatever ſource he might derive his opinion 
about the roots of cancers, whether it was 
| the 
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the pure reſult of ignorance, or mixed with 
adeſign of impoſition, it anſwered, together 
with other aſſertions of the ſame fort, a 
lucrative purpoſe to him for ſome time. Ma- 
ny inſtances, however, occurring afterwards 
wherein the application of his medicine had 
proved ineffectual, and ſometimes very hurt- 
ful, the credit of this method of practice 
leſſened conſiderably. But as the natural ap- 
prehenſion of an operation by the knife will 
always prevail more or leſs, eſpecially if art- 
fully managed, the method of uſing cauſtic 
applications was ſtill continued, particularly 
by Mr. Guy, who profeſſed to have pur- 
chaſed the ſuppoſed ſecret of Mr. Plunket. In 
the account which Mr. Guy afterwards gave 
of this medicine, he obſerves, that it had 
been known by the name of Plunket's Poul- 
tice, and had been uſed with advantage by 
Mr. Plunket and his anceſtors in Great Britain 
and Ireland for more than a century paſt; a 
length of time, which it is reaſonable to ima- 
gine, would for ever have eſtabliſhed the cha- 
racter of the medicine, not only in Great 
Britain and Ireland, but over all the known 
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world, if it had poſſeſſed the power aſcribed 
to it, of curing the moſt deplorable of diſ- 
tempers, the cancer. Mr. Guy, however, 
made, he ſays, a purchaſe of the receipt, 
and at the fame time, it ſeems, adopted the 
opinion about the roots of the cancer, &c. a 
circumſtance which may be thought extra- 
ordinary at firſt, but which will appear, 
perhaps, leſs ſo when the whole of this af- 
fair is conſidered. Undoubtedly it muſt be 
diſagreeable to a man, ſuppoſed to underſtand 
the principles of his profeſſion, and to be ac- 
quainted with the improved ſtate of ſurgery, 
to be obliged publickly to adopt and ſupport 
ſuch an obfolete notion; and yet in Mr. 
Guy's ſituation it might ſeem to be neceſlary. 
Whoever conſiders the influence which this 
opinion had with Mr. Plunket's patients will 
ſee the uſe that might be made of continuing 
it. It might appear neceſſary likewiſe to 
eſtabliſh a belief, as well as the nature of the 
thing would permit, that the eating through 
and ſeparating a tender ſwelling or ſore 
by a cauſtic application, was not commonly 


- .attended 


attended with much pain; and in that 
reſpect alſo, as well as others, this method 
was preferable to the pain of extirpation 
by inciſion. To enforce this opinion till 


more upon the imagination of the diſtreſſed, 


it might be thought equally neceſſary to en- 
large as often and as much as poſſible, upon 
the diſagreeableneſs of the latter method ; and 
accordingly we find that Mr. Guy frequently 
endeavours, in the ſtrongeſt terms, to repre- 
ſent and heighten the grievances of the ope- 
ration by inciſion. The pain of this and every 
other operation is indeed to be lamented ; 


but as Mr. Guy could not be inſenſible that 


the pain excited by Plunket's medicine is, 
in ſome parts of its operation, not only 


as ſevere as almoſt any pain that can be 


ſuffered, but much aggravated, in compa- 
riſon with the other method, by the tedi- 
ous duration of it; as he muft be equally 
ſenfible that there are many cancerous 
caſes, which, from their ſize, their ſituation, 
and other circumſtances, cannot admit of 


having this medicine applied to them; and 


as in other bad caſes he has declined the ap- 
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plication of the medicine where they have 
afterwards been relieved or cured by the com- 
mon operation, it ſhould have ſeemed ſurely 
much more conſiſtent with the feelings of 
real tenderneſs and humanity, not to have 
endeavoured: to raiſe on theſe occaſions ima- 
ginary terrors, nor to aggravate real evils, 
and by ſuch methods to diſcourage the rea- 
ſonable expectation of relief from the hands 
of others. As to the pretended merit of the 
medicine in performing its operation without 
loſs of blood, it is the nature of all cauſtics. 
to act in that reſpe& in the ſame manner: on 
the other hand, the loſs of blood in the com- 
mon way 1s never dangerous, -is ſeldom very 
great; and probably is rather ſerviceable in pre- 
venting any conſiderable heat or fever, and in 
contributing to the ſlight degree of pain which 
generally ſucceeds the operation. Amongſt 
other things, nothing could appear more ne- 
ceſſary in the management of this affair, than 
to ſupport the credit of the method by facts, 
the laſt and beſt authority, if fairly repre- 
ſented, for the n of any theory that 

can 
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can be propoſed. Mr. Guy has therefore 


endeavoured: to ſupply this teſt,” by giving 


ſuch a collection of caſes as might beſt appear 


to anſwer the purpoſe. This however has 
not been executed, by any. means, with the 


exactneſs which the ſubje& required; for 


even ſuppoſing theſe caſes, ſelected as the 
moſt ſucceſsful, to be fairly ſtated in regard 
to the nature. of the complaints at firſt, and 
to ſome other intereſting circumſtances in the 
management of them, yet the real event of 
many of them afterwards has been fo little 
made known, where candour and fidelity to 
the public juſtly demanded otherwiſe, as 
renders it difficult to form any certain or ſa- 
tisfactory judgment of the reſt. 

The aſſertions about the roots of cancers; 
and the flight degree of pain which the appli- 
cation of Plunket's medicine is in general ſaid 
to occaſion, have already been taken notice 
of ; but it may be proper to add, that, beſides 
the abſurdity of the opinion about theſe roots, 


and notwithſtanding the care that is taken to 


avoid applying the medicine in unfavourable 
caſes, the frequent inſtances which occur 
b 3 where 
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where it has been uſed, and with an 
apparent ſucceſs for a time, but where in 
reality the patients have ſuffered under the 
moſt ſevere return of the diſeaſe, ſhew 
plainly, if it was otherwiſe doubtful, that 


there are no ſuch parts exiſting as the roots 


of ſcirrhous and cancerous tumours, but 
that the return of the diſorder is owing to a 
return of the humour ; or elſe, if there are 
ſuch parts as theſe roots are deſcribed to be, 
this medicine has not the power of extracting 
them. In reſpe& to the pain attending this 
method, there is a peculiarity in ſome con- 
ſtitutions, which renders the pain of a cauſtic, 


a bliſter, or of inciſion very inconſiderable to 


what others feel on the ſame occaſions. There 
may be inſtances theretore where the pain 
produced by the application of Plunket's 
cauſtic may be comparatively ſlight to what 
might have been expected; but, to ſpeak in 
general, befides the improbability of a tumour» 
or ſore of conſiderable ſize, and perhaps very 
tender too, being eat into and ſeparated from 
the ſound fleſh without a great deal of pain, 
we find, agreeable to what was before inti- 

' mated, 
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mated, that moſt of the patients who have 
had this medicine applied to them, where the 
diſorder has been conſiderable, deſcribe the 
pain attending the operation of it as extremely 


ſevere, and the ſeverity of it to be much ag- 


gravated by the tediouſneſs of the proceſs- 


which commonly requires ſeveral days before 
the pain ceaſes. 


Having animadverted on the moſt material 
circumſtances mentioned in the account of 
Plunket's medicine, it remains to ſay what 
it may have a power to effect, as well as what 
appears to be improperly aſcribed to it. This 
perhaps may be beſt done by conſidering to- 
gether the two methods of extirpation. The 
method of extirpation by the common way, 
or by inciſion, is practicable upon every oc- 
caſion that is within the reach of any external 
means; except where the diſeaſed parts are 
ſo adherent to the ſound, as to forbid the 
attempting any fort of extirpation ; neither 
the ſize of the ſwelling nor its ſituation being 
in general ſufficient objections to the operation 
in this way, when other ſymptoms allow of 

b 4 it. 
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it. The pain which attends this operation, 
though. i in ſome inſtances confiderable, is ge- 
nerally ſo very ſhort, that, however alarming 
it may appear, experience t teaches that a 
great number of thoſe who ſuffer it, even 

when the diſeaſed parts are large, bear it 

with a reſolution which prevents their com- 

plaining much, if at all. By this method 
likewiſe the hardneſſes are certainly extir- 
pated, and by the ſhort duration of the 

pain, there 1s little chance of any con- 
ſiderable fever being raiſed, or any humour 
being drawn to the fore, There is another 
advantage, particularly when the diſtemper 
affects the lips, which is not an uncommon 
caſe, where the diſeaſed parts are taken out 
by inciſion, and the ſound parts brought after- 
wards cloſe together and healed in a few days, 
ſo as to leave hardly any viſible mark that an 
operation had been performed. 

On the other hand, the methad ac- 
cording to Plunket's receipt, or the method 
of extirpation by cauſtic, will anſwer in 
ſome caſes, Where the tumours or ſores 
are {mall or of a middling ſize, and not 


improperly 
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improperly ſituated, the | cauſtic may ex- 
tirpate them; though where the diſeaſed 
parts are large, the medicine will either not 
operate through ſuch a ſubſtance, or the 
pain produced by it will be hardly bearable. 
And indeed it is to be further added, that 
though the ſize and ſituation of the diſeaſed 
parts may allow the uſe of the cauſtic, 
the pain may not only be very ſevere from 
this firſt application, but from the uſe of cor- 
roſive medicines afterwards to the ſore, a cir- 
cumſtance exceedingly complained of in ſome 
:nſtances of this method of practice, as ma- 
naged by the chief eſpouſer of it ; and owing 
no doubt to the extirpation being in ſuch caſes 
not compleated by the firſt application, or to 
fungous, putrid fleſh riſing at the bottom of 

the ſore, from the flow of humour drawn there 
by the pain. Nor can it ever be faid with 
certainty, that where the pain from the firſt 


application has been very ſevere, and corroſive 
medicines are often repeated to the ſore, ſome 


ill effects may not be thereby communicated 
to the neighbouring parts, or, in weak or 
delicate conſtitutions, to the body in general. 
There 
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There is, however, one circumſtance, where 
the method of extirpation by cauſtic may, it 
ſhould ſeem, properly demand conſideration ; 
and that is, where the fears of the patient, 
either naturally or artfully raiſed, are ſo great, 


as abſolutely to prevent the operation by inci- 


ſion being conſented to. In this ſituation, 
there may be ſometimes no alternative, but 
to try the method of extirpation by cauſtic, 
or to ſuffer the diſorder to become incurable 


by any method. 


Thus far in general may be ſaid, that in 
ſuch caſes as will properly admit of the appli- 
cation of a cauſtic, and where the patient 
chooſes to undergo the pain and tediouſneſs 


of this proceſs rather than the eaſier and 


more ſpeedy method by inciſion, the cauſtic 
made according to Plunket's receipt may 
be preferable, as it will generally penetrate 
deeper than the common cauſtics, pro- 


vided the ſkin is ulcerated or previouſly de- 


ſtroyed. It is likewiſe more confined in its 
operation to the parts it is applied to than the 


common cauſtics, which by the diſſolution of 


their falts are ſometimes apt to ſpread too 
much. As to the uſual event of extirpation, 


4+ it 
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it is found, when performed in the common 
way by inciſion, that caſes, which have very 
ſtrong appearances of real and confirmed can- 
cers, will frequently heal after the operation 
without difficulty, and with the aſſiſtance of 
proper drains and internal means will ſome- 
times remain intirely well, or for a long courſe 
of time at leaſt. In other caſes, where the 
cancerous humour is milder or leſs advanced 
in its progreſs, the prognoſtic is ſtill more 
favourable; and if to theſe are added the many 
glandular ſwellings, which, whether diſtin- 
t guiſhed by the names of ſcirrhuſes or any 
: other appellation, have no painful or parti- 
] cular ſymptom attending them, the extirpation 
4 would indeed be ſucceſsful if performed upon 
y all theſe occaſions. In ſuch caſes as are pro- 
e per for extirpation by cauſtic, ſucceſs may 


5 be expected from thence likewiſe, if the 
ſores or hardneſſes are compleatly removed ; 
ts the return of the complaint it is certain, in 
Cc this method as well as the other, not depend- 
of ing in the leaſt degree upon leaving the roots 
0 of the cancer, as is idly aſſerted, but upon 


n, the diſorder being local or being general. 
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There is, however, one circumſtance, where 
the method of extirpation by cauſtic may, it 
ſhould ſeem, properly demand conſideration ; 
and that is, where the fears of the patient, 
either naturally or artfully raiſed, are ſo great, 
as abſolutely to prevent the operation by inci- 
fion being conſented to. In this ſituation, 
there may be ſometimes no alternative, but 
to try the method of extirpation by cauſtic, 
or to ſuffer the diſorder to become incurable 
by any method. 

Thus far in general may be ſaid, that in 
ſuch caſes as will properly admit of the appli- | 
cation of a cauſtic, and where the patient 
chooſes to undergo the pain and tediouſneſs 

of this proceſs rather than the eaſier and 
more ſpeedy method by inciſion, the cauſtic 
made according to Plunket's receipt may 
be preferable, as it will generally penetrate 
deeper than the common cauſtics, pro- 
vided the ſkin 1s ulcerated or previouſly de- 
ſtroyed. It is hkewiſe more confined in its 
operation to the parts it is applied to than the 
common cauſtics, which by the diſſolution of 
their ſalts are ſometimes apt to ſpread too 
much. As to the uſual event of extirpation, 
4 it 
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it is found, when performed in the common 
way by inciſion, that caſes, which have very 
ſtrong appearances of real and confirmed can- 
cers, will frequently heal after the operation 
| without difficulty, and with the aſſiſtance of 
proper drains and internal means will ſome- 
times remain intirely well, or for a long courſe 
of time at leaſt. In other caſes, where the 
cancerous humour is milder or leſs advanced 
in its progreſs, the prognoſtic is ſtill more 
favourable ; and if to theſe are added the many 
glandular ſwellings, which, whether diſtin- 
guiſhed by the names of ſcirrhuſes or any 
other appellation, have no painful or parti- 
cular ſymptom attending them, the extirpation 
would indeed be ſucceſsful if performed upon 
all theſe occaſions. In ſuch caſes as are pro- 
per for extirpation by cauſtic, ſucceſs may 
1 be expected from thence likewiſe, if the 
4 ſores or hardneſſes are compleatly removed ; 
the return of the complaint it is certain, in 
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. this method as well as the other, not depend- 
f ing in the leaſt degree upon leaving the roots 
0 of the cancer, as is idly aſſerted, but upon 


„ the diſorder being local or being general. 
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If a tumour, or ſore of a cancerous diſpoſi- 
tion, or ſuppoſed to be ſo, is extirpated, and 
the cauſe which produced it is local or con- 
fined to the parts apparently diſeaſed, ſucceſs 
may be expected by whatever method the ex- 
tirpation is made; if the tumour or ſore is 
owing to a conſtitutional cauſe, affecting more 
or leſs the fluids in general, the diforder may 
appear again after extirpation, and in a man- 
ner which other humours are apt to do, either 
near the place which was at firſt principally 
the ſeat of the humour, or in ſome other pure 
of the body as may happen. 

Before the preſent ſubject is concluded, it 
may not be improper to obſerve, that what- 
ever has been ſaid here upon it, relates merely 
to thoſe tumours or ſores which are judged 


neceſſary to be extirpated, and to the manner 
in which the extirpation may be effected. As 


to the fulneſs and hardneſs which may remain 
in the breaſt or other glandular parts of the 


body after an inflammatory ſwelling or an 


impoſthumation happening there, and as to 
the many other ſlight obſtructions on theſe 
parts, which Far may ſometimes magnity 

| into 
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into objects of importance, and where igno- 
rance or artifice may confirm the deluſion; 
theſe by all fair and {ſkilful practitioners are 
put out of the queſtion, and treated in a man- 
ner proper to reſolve and diſperſe them, or 
ſuffered to remain in their preſent eaſy ſtate. 


T HE next article in the following pages 
relates to Venereal Complaints; a ſubje& 1 
was particularly led to conſider many years ago, 
by having at that time the care of his Royal 
Highneſs the Duke of Cumberland's Hoſpital, 
to which a great number of ſoldiers affected 
with theſe complaints were ſent for relief. 
It appeared to me then, that there were 
ſome errors in the theory of thoſe com- 
plaints, which were by no means ſufficiently 
baniſhed from practice, and that ſome im- 
proper pretences prevailed among, particular 
people, as well as many infamous deceptions 
among profeſſed quacks, which, as far as 
was practicable, it would be right to ex- 
plain and expoſe. Few particulars have ſince 
occurred upon the ſubject which deſerve 
to be taken notice of: The two principal 
have 
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have been an account of the proper manner 
of adminiſtering the ſarſaparilla root, and the 


effects of giving a ſolution of corroſive ſub- 
limate. The former has been fully explained, 


but the uſes of the latter appearing to be 
leſs univerſally underſtood, it may be judged 
no improper attempt to conſider this ſubject 
as it now ſtands after a more extenſive ex- 
perience of the effects of this medicine. 
But before any determination is made in 
regard to a preference which there may be 
of any one preparation of mercury to another, 
it ſhould be always premiſed, that the ſpecific 
power of mercury in the cure of venereal 
complaints is ſo remarkable, that any of the 
preparations of it in common uſe will, if pro- 
perly adminiſtered, frequently anſwer the 
purpoſe. It is neceſſary likewiſe to obſerve, 
that if a ſalivation has been gone thro' or even 
repeated, and without all the ſucceſs that 
uſually happens, mercury, given in a mild, or 
what is called an alterative, manner, and eſpe- 
cially if accompanied with a decoction of the 
ſarſaparilla root, will in ſuch caſes almoſt in- 
fallibly compleat the cure. It is natural upon 

ſuch 
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ſuch occaſions for perſons, not much converſant 


in the uſe of this medicine, to attribute more 


to the particular preparation of mercury that 


was laſt given than it really deſerves, the ſuc- 
ceſs being owing chiefly to the time and manner 


in whichitwas given; for as the ſame medicine, 
if it had been adminiſtered in the ſame man- 


ner before the ſalivation, would probably have 
had very little effect, fo here it is not ſo much 
the particular preparation of mercury, as it is 
the manner of employing it, that is, by uſing it 
in the mild and alterative manner after a ſali- 
vation, inſtead of repeating any more that 
ſtronger and generally more effectual method. 
Why it ſhould happen that in ſome caſes after 
a ſalivation has proved ineffectual, mercury 
given in a mild and alterative manner ſhould 
anſwer ſo well, and yet before the. ſalivation 
ſhould comparatively have had very little ef- 
fect, is a circumſtance amongſt many others, 
which, though difficult to explain in theory, is 
clearly aſcertained in practice. Theſe two pre- 
ceding and oftentimes miſguiding circumſtan- 
ces being properly attended to, the principal 
conſiderations remaining muſt be to determine 

| what 
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what method or form of adminiſtering mer- 
cury will in general produce an effectual and 
ſ laſting cure of the pox ; and how this may be 
Wilt beſt done in regard to the eaſe and convenience 
| of the patient. To ſpeak merely of the cure, 
the method which has been generally moſt re- 
lied on to obtain not only an apparent but a 
laſting cure, has been the uſe of mercury, 
14 either externally by way of unction, or inter- 
N nally by ſome of the common preparations of 
fit it, in ſuch a manner or degree as the difference 
I of the ſymptoms and the ſtate of the conſti- 
[1 tution ſeemed to require. Thus where the 
infection ſeemed to be light, the uſe 
of mercurials in a mild degree may be 
ſufficient ; where the virulence is greater, it 
will probably be neceſſary to adminiſter mer- 
Kt cury in ſuch a manner as to produce by it 


ſome effect upon the mouth; where the diſ- 
eaſe is ſtill more malignant or obſtinate, it 
will be proper, as far as the operation of the 
medicine can be determined, to encreaſe the 
force of the mercury, ſo as to ſalivate in a 
greater or leſs degree, according to the exi- 
gency of the ſymptoms. But however de- 

firable 
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ſirable this method may be on account of its 
efficacy in curing this diſtemper, there are 
real objections to it, at leaſt to that part of 
it, where the obſtinacy or malignity of the 
ſymptoms require a direct or regular ſalivation. 
The patient in this caſe is' to be confined, 
perhaps very inconveniently, and this confine- 
ment, during part of the time, is to be at- 
tended with a ſoreneſs, of the mouth, and 
ſometimes with other difagreeable circum- 
ſtances. It is no wonder therefore that other 
methods of adminiſtering this medicine ſhould 
be propoſed, with a view to prevent theſe 
principal inconveniences. Accordingly we 
find a variety of ſchemes have been offered 
for this purpoſe. Some have propoſed to uſe 
as much mercury or more than is commonly 
neceſſary to ſalivate; but in ſuch quantities, 
and at ſuch diſtances of time, that it ſhould 
be introduced into the courſe of the circula- 
tion and deſtroy the venereal poifon, without 
producing any diſturbance in the conſtitution. 
Others have adminiſtered this medicine more 
freely, but have endeavoured to prevent its 
Ne 110 effect upon the mouth, by en- 
C creaſing 
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creaſing the common diſcharges of the body; 
imagining, according to this ſcheme, that the 
mercury would deſtroy the venereal poiſon 
by circulating with the general maſs of fluids, 
and might afterwards be diſcharged from the 
body by the ſkin, bowels, or Kidneys, . inſtead 
of the mouth; and this way of reaſoning in- 
troduced the different methods either of oc- 
caſionally purging, ſweating, or encreaſing 
the quantity of urine during the mercurial 
courſe. Nor were any of theſe methods en- 
tirely deſtitute of ſucceſs, nor in ſome parti- 
cular caſes void of propriety. The operation 
of mercury, it is well known, will ſometimes 
be naturally determined to the bowels, ſkin, 
or kidneys; and when nature gives this di- 
rection, and the patient bears it well, a proper 


management for the continuance of its opera- 


tion in this manner will frequently anſwer 
the purpoſe, without producing any diſagree- 
able effect on the mouth; to which muſt be 
always added, as was before obſerved, that 
the ſpecific power of mercury is ſo great in 
deſtroying the venereal poiſon, that almoſt 
any method of uſing it will in many caſes 
- ſucceed, 
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ſucceed, and even very malignant appear- 
ances be ſometimes removed by means 
which will not anſwer in general. But 
even theſe ſeemingly improved methods, 
ingeniouſly propoſed by ſome, and often art- 


fully or ignorantly adopted by others, have 


likewiſe their inconveniences. [c] Admini- 
ſtering mercury, and what is called, purging it 
off, is very apt to weaken the patient, to oc- 
caſion painful complaints in the bowels, and 
ſometimes to fix a more laſting injury on the 
digeſtive organs. Bathing or ſweating at in- 
tervals, during the mercurial courſe, in order 
to determine the operation of the mercury to 
the ſkin, is likewiſe liable to weaken and 
enervate the patient, to occaſion colds, and, 
thereby checking "perſpiration, obſtruct the 


purpoſe aimed at; and in- general cannot 


be repeated often with convenience and 
advantage, at leaſt in this unſettled cli- 
mate. By the uſe of diuretic medicines, 
and- ARE nn of imall liquors, it 


* Some of theſe arguments are made uſe of in the 
article of Obſervations on venereal complaints, but are 


mentioned here likewiſe, in order to bring-the whole into 
one view. 
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will be eaſy at any time, as well as during a 
mercurial courſe, to encreaſe the quantity of 
urine; but if medicines of this fort are con- 
tinued long or repeated often, they are apt ta 
offend the ſtomach, kidneys, or bladder; or, 
admitting that this ſhould not be the caſe, there 
cannot be a ſufficient reliance upon this method 
for determining the operation of the mercury 
to the kidneys, ſo as to prevent the common 
conſequences of it when it is uſed in any con- 
ſiderable quantity. Nor in each of theſe me- 
thods muſt it be forgotten, that from ſome 
accidental cold or ſudden effect of the mer- 
cury, it is not uncommon for a falivation to 
ſupervene, the very circumſtance principally 
intended to be avoided; and to happen at a time 
probably when the inconvenience is greater, 
as it was not expected or provided for. 

As to the uſe of mercury in ſmall quanti- 
ties and at conſiderable diſtances of time, in 
order that the mercury may act chiefly by its 
ſpecific power on the blood, without confi. 
derably encreaſing any of the common diſ- 
charges, or without producing any diſturbance 
in the conſtitution, it is a ſubject which, like 

te 


ſometimes prove ſucceſsful ; but it is by no 
means powerful enough to become a general 
method, nor is it free from ſome of the acci- 
dents before mentioned. A principal argu- 


ment in favour of this method is, that as a 


certain quantity of mercury, uſed ſo as to raiſe 


a ſalivation, will almoſt certainly cure the 


pox, the ſame or a greater quantity, admi- 
niſtered in ſmaller portions and at greater diſ- 
tances of time, will in the general courſe of 
the circulation pervade every part of the body, 


and by its ſpecific property will, as was before 


intimated, deſtroy- the venereal poiſon as it 
paſſes, without creating any troubleſome 
ſymptoms. Amongſt other objections to this 
doctrine, is the great uncertainty in the ope- 
ration of mercury. The effects of this medi- 
eine in different conſtitutions are ſo varioùs, 
that it is impoſſible to judge, with any degree 
of certainty, of the quantity of mercury. ne- 
ceſſary for the cure in any way of uſing it, 
further than by obſerving how it acts in each 
particular caſe. A robuſt man with a coarſe 

<P Y and 
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the preceding methods, will admit of much 
plaufible reaſoning, and, like them too, will 
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and ' harſh' ſkin will ſometimes be thrown 
into a profuſe ſalivation by the uſe of a very 
ſmall quantity of mercurial ointment, while 
a delicate woman with a relaxed ſkin, ſuited, 
as may be ſuppoſed, to admit the 'mercury 


very readily, will require an -uncommon 


quantity of the medicine before any appa- 
rent effect is produced. But, beſides the 
inconveniences peculiar to each of theſe me- 
thods, there are ſtill others more general 
and of more importance. In fact, though 
theſe ways of adminiſtering mercury may 
anſwer in flight caſes, and ſometimes even 
where the ſymptoms are more virulent, yet 
in obſtinate and more malignant caſes they 
will oftentimes fail to procure even a tem- 
porary diſappearance of the ſymptoms, or, 
if they anſwer ſo far, it is very probable 
that the ſymptoms will return again, and 


perhaps with additional ſeverity. In the firſt 


of theſe ſituations the practitioner is obliged, 
after a great deal of time loſt, and with ſome 
inconvenience to the patient, to proceed to 
a more effectual uſe of the medicine; in the 
other caſe, where the ſymptoms return, the 

N patient 
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unknowingly, 
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patient is obliged to undergo a ſecond diſci- 
pline, at a time probably when his engage 
ments in life make a confinement exceedingly 
inconvenient - and improper, and, what is 
worſe, after he may have unfortunately, tho 
communicated the diſorder 
where he moſt wiſhed to avoid doing any 


thing hurtful or injurious. 


Upon the whole, as far as the venereal 
poiſon can, be judged of, it appears that the 
pox. is a diſtemper of a peculiar kind; that 
mercury, the common remedy for it, is re- 
markably and ſpecifically ſuited to deſtroy 
the peculiar poiſon occaſioning this diſtemper, 


as it very rarely fails to do when properly ad- 


miniſtered ;---that the operation of this me- 
dicine is ſometimes by the common diſcharges 
of the ſkin, bowels, or kidneys ; and now and 
then it produces its ſalutary effects with hardly 
any apparent alteration in the diſcharges of the 
body; but that its natural and moſt common 
as well as moſt powerful operation is upon 
the mouth, by encreaſing the quantity of 
ſpittle 3 —— that where the ſymptoms of the 
diſeaſe are mild, the diſtemper may admit of 


a a cure without the mouth being affected, or 
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at leaſt conſiderably , eſpecially. where. the, 
operation of the medicine takes an eaſy and 
favourable turn to any of the common diſ- 
charges before mentioned; but that where 
the ſymptoms are more obſtinate and malig- 
nant, it is neceſſary, in order to remove them, 
and to ſecure againſt a return of them, to 
adminiſter the mercury in ſuch a manner 
as more or leſs to affect the mouth, or to ſa- 
livate; - that the effect on the mouth or a ſa- 
livation is not however neceſſary in itſelf, as 
an healthy or unhealthy perſon is equally li- 
able to be ſalivated by the ſame medicine; 
but as it is the natural effect of mercury to 
produce this ſymptom in the mouth when it 
acts with moſt efficacy, fo far a falivation in 
a greater or leſs degree is in ſome caſes ne- 
ceſſary, as it is a ſign that the medicine has 
ated with that power which the malignity 
or obſtinacy of the ſymptoms required." 


Why mercury, when it acts with its full 
efficacy on the blood, ſhould commonly pro- 
duce this effect on the mouth, is as unne- 
ceſſary and difficult to explain, as why opium 
ſhould procure reſt, why jalap ſhould purge; 


or 


. 
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or | ipecacuanha vomit. Tt is ſufficient to 
know, that when mercury has been given in 
a milder way and has proved ineffeQual, it 
is neceſſary to adminiſter it in this manner, 
which experience teaches will almoſt cer- 
tainly anſwer the purpoſe. 

As this opinion of the different operations 
or effects of mercury is founded upon facts 
which are inconteſtable, and which probably 
will ever remain the ſame; it may ſervè in 
ſome degree as a direction how to confider and 
judge of this medicine, in whatever form it 
may be recommended; and upon this princi- 
ple it appears no difficult matter to account for 
the event of the various trials which have been 
made with the ſolution of corroſive ſublimate. It 
may be unneceſſary to obſerve that the ſolution 
of ſublimate was given formerly for the cure 
of venereal complaints, and that the uſe of it 
was almoſt intirely laid aſide till Van Swieten 
communicated an account of his ſucceſs by 
giving it diſſolved in ſpirits. It is ſufficient 
to obſerve in general, that in conſequence of 
this account, ſtrengthened by the recom- 
mendation of a yery eminent phyfician of this 
country, 
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country, the ſolution of corroſive ſublimate 
ſoon began to be in common uſe for venereal 
complaints; and the effects of it at firſt ap- 
peared ſo favourable, as te induce ſome to 
believe that it would ſuperſede the neceſſity 
of a ſalivation on all occaſions, The reſult 
of further and more general experience has 
however deſtroyed this hope. In obſtinate 
caſes, it will ſometimes fail even to procure 
a temporary relief of the ſymptoms, and it 


is a general obſervation, and too well founded, 


that in many caſes, where it ſeems to haye 
anſwered remarkably well, there is not a ſuf- 
ficient reliance on the permanency of the cure, 
the ſymptoms being very apt to return. It is 
liable likewiſe in many patients to occaſion 
ſickneſs of the ſtomach, and pains in the 
bowels, and ſometimes a ſalivation. But 


though the advantages of this medicine have 


not been by any means equal to what was 
imagined they would be, it is found to have 
properties which very well deſerve attention. 
Where the ſymptoms are mild, this method 
of adminiſtering mercury may have the deſired 
effect, as well as ſome of the methods already 

8 taken 
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taken notice of; and it has the further ad- 
vantage, that as one preparation of mercury, 
from an unaceountable peculiarity, will agree 
in ſome conſtitutions better than any other, 
the ſolution of ſublimate may ſometimes have 
a preference in that reſpect; and indeed 
whenever the uſe of it agrees with the ſtomach 
and bowels, it often occaſions leſs diſturbance 

in the body in general than fome other of theſe 
preparations. It is reckoned likewiſe that 
none of the preparations of mercury anſwer 
more readily and eaſily, if ſo well, as the ſo- 
lution, in giving an occaſional or temporary 
check to the ſymptoms; a circumſtance 
which may be of great importance where 
more effectual means cannot be uſed imme- 
diately, as amongſt the ſoldiers in camps, 
and in ſome other ſituations in private prac- 
tice. It is alſo approved in the removal 
of venereal eruptions, and indeed very 
reaſonably ſo, as it frequently operates more 
upon the ſkin than the other mercurial prepa- 
rations, and conſequently i is more likely to re- 
move thoſe appearances from the ſkin. The 
ſolution of ſublimate is given likewiſe to ad- 
vantage, either alone or with a decoction of 


ſarſaparilla, 
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farſaparilla, when. an alterative courſe of mer- 
cury is thought neceſſary after a ſalivation or 
on other occaſions. Upon the whole, it ſhould 
ſeem not to admit a doubt, that the uſe of 
corroſive ſublimate, as it is directed at pre- 
ſent, may be uſed with perfect ſafety, and is 
capable of producing many advantages; and 
that the late introduction of it into common- 
practice has furniſhed a valuable addition 
to the other methods of adminiſtering mer- 
cury [4 J. f 7 

As a concluſion to the preceding remarks, I 
ſhall beg leave to add a few words relating to 

[4] The corrofive fablimate may ſerve, among othet 
inſtances, to ſhew how difficult it is to aſcertain the real 
uſe of a medicine that is very efficacious, and of courſe 
capable of doing hurt as well as good, according as 


it is adminiſtered. The corroſtve ſublimate has been par- 
ticularly recommended at different times, and preſcribed 


in forms that do not vary much from thoſe in preſent uſe. 


Yet till of late this medicine has been chiefly in the hands 
of quacks, whoſe injudicious practice with it, and the 
bad effects which always attend the uſe of it, when given 
in any conſiderable quantity, occaſioned, it may be ſup- 
poſed, a very ſtrong prejudice againſt it. From hence 
may have ariſen the unfavourable opinion which the cele- 
brated Aſtruc gives of the corroſive ſublimate, who, in 
his remarks upon Wiſcman, blames that author for not 
condemning in the ſevereſt terms the uſe of fo deadly 5 
medicine. 
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the communication of ſuppoſed diſcoveries or 
improvements in the medical art in general. 
Many accounts of this kind, which are of- 
fered to the public, are attended with diffi- 
culties, or at leaſt with circumſtances not 
agreeable. Perhaps few of them, when firſt 
propoſed, can be communicated in their full 
extent. The opportunities for experiments 
in private practice are not always ſufficient, 
and are confined to the limits of one man's 
underſtanding and knowledge, as well as li- 
able to the bias of partiality or intereſt. Ex- 
periments made in public, as in hoſpitals, 
though in general moſt uſeful, muſt, for a 
time at leaſt, leave the event in ſuſpence : in 
the mean while, either a premature account 
muſt be given, in order to aſſiſt the endea- 
vours of others, or the trials which are made 
from ſtill more imperfect information, inſtead 
of promoting the deſign, may produce either 
ineffectual or dangerous conſequences. 
But whatever embarraſſments may attend 
theſe public communications, great advan- 
tages may be derived from them, if properly 
conducted; for as the whole attention of any 
one 
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one perſon's life, aſſiſted merely by his-own- 
endeavours, is, we know, exceedingly ina- | 
dequate to the underſtanding any of the ſci- 
ences well, not only the advantage of imme-- 
diate and practical obſervation is neceſſary, 
but the accumulated knowledge of ſucceſſive 


ages and different nations, tranſmitted from 


time to time. Every body muſt be ſenſible 
of this in reſpect to the different branches of 
phyſic. It were to be wiſhed, however, that 
the intelligence received from hence was leſs 
mixed with difficulties, or perplexed with 
uncertainty. Several things have contributed 
to theſe embarraſſments, beſides the reaſons 
already aſſigned. Among others, a prin- 
cipal one is the imperfect ſtate in which 
many accounts of ſuppoſed diſcoveries or im- 
provements in practice have been communi- 
cated and left to the public. Twas obſerved 
above, it muſt often neceſſarily happen, that 
theſe accounts cannot at firſt be given in their 


full extent; but it is generally leſs difficult to 


ſupply afterwards what ſhall be neceſſary to 
aſcertain the propriety of them. Perhaps, 
indeed, it may not be thought a pleaſing taſk 


to 
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to relate a diſappointment or acknowledge a 
miſtake; and yet there ſhould ſeem to be no 
great reluctance to this, where a ſincerity of 
intention ſhall have preceded theſe conceſſions, 
But however that may be, it is certain who- 
ever offers an imperfect or a miſtaken account 
to the public, in which either life or health 
is concerned, has a ſtrong tye upon his can- 
dour to ſupply any known and eſſential defi- 
ciency in ſuch accounts; or undoubtedly at 
leaſt to prevent, as much as poſſible, the 
judgment and conduct of others from being 
led into dangerous errors. It may be ſaid 
that the general practice will determine this; 
and ſo it may in time and to a certain de- 
gree where experiments are tried in great ci- 
ties, as a free communication is commonly 
made there of whatever occurs in theſe affairs; 
but how are practitioners at remote diſtances. 
from theſe ſeats of intelligence to be unde- 
ceived ? or how are ſtudents, who take moſt 
of their opinions upon truſt, to diſtinguiſh 
between truth and error, when they ſee them 
blended together, and equally confirmed by 
the ſame authority? It were to be wiſhed, 
therefore, 
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therefore, that hereafter, ſuch writings as ſhaly 
be of credit, and which of courſe will ſerve 


in ſome degree as guides to many of the pro- 


feſſion, ſhould be as unexceptionable in this 
reſpect as poſſible, and that, if further expe- 
rience and an improved knowledge in certain 
articles contradict any former aſſertion or 


opinion, fuch alterations or additions may be 


occaſionally made in ſubſequent publications 
as may prevent the continuance of errors 
errors that may not probably be other wiſe 
diſcovered than at the hazard of the patient's 
life or health, and the practitioner 8 charaQe* 
and fatisfaQtion of mind. 

As to the writers whoſe publications are 
defigned to recommend ſome ſecret method 
of practice, it is not reaſonable to expect from 
them any other than an unalterable perſeve- 


rance in what they at firſt endeavoured to eſta- 


bliſh; a different conduct would probably 
deſtroy the baſis upon which their whole cre- 
dit is placed. Of. theſe laſt performances, 
and indeed of moſt pretences of this kind, the 
public are much inclined to think favourably, 


pot merely from a love of novelty, or fond- 


neſs 
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neſs for a noſtrum, but alſo from an earneſt 


diſpoſition to promote what to them appears 
likely to preſerve life or relieve the diſtreſs ari- 
ſing from pain and ſickneſs ej. On the other 
hand, it is equally true, that practitioners i in 
phyſic are not diſpoſed to think ſo well of theſe 
pretences z not from being uninfluenced by 
humanity or benevolence, but, from ſeeing daily 
inſtances; where theſe pretences ſerye only the 
purpoſes of deception and the mot infamous 
practices. Is it not to be wiſhed that this 


[e] Though the laudable motive 2 nls GAd un ub 
doubtedly influences many people on theſe oceafidnd/rinted 
is not always that openneſs of behaviour afterwards where 
the pretence, as not uncommonly happens, is diſcoyered 
to be an impoſition. So much is ſometimes ſaid at "firſt 


in favour of theſe ſchemes, as makes it diſagreeable after. 


wards to contradict what was before fo earneſtly recom- 
mended ; nor are people in general willing to allow, more 
than is abſolutely neceſſary, that they bare bern 16 by 
deluſive promiſes to ſuffer in their conſtitution and cir- 


cumſtances. It is probable, however, that this reſerve 


would be leſs frequent, if it was duly conſidered that the 
injuries which others may receive from the ſame deluſions 


might be often prevented, if deceptions of this fort were 


in any degree as readily acknowledged and expoſed as the 
praiſes of them at firſt were liberally beſtowed. 
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1 INTRODUCTION. 


difference of opinion could be reconciled ? 
and, as one means of accompliſhing this, 
would it not be defireable that the regular 
patt of the profeſſion, I appeal to my own 
branch of it, would relax a little more than 
has been common in one point of form, and 
not refuſe to meet any perſon, once at leaſt, 
who practiſes upon a leſs open and leſs liberal 
plan than themſelves ? For however diſ- 
agreeable it may be to a man. of education 
and knowledge i in his profeſſion, to have any 
intercourſe of this ſort, it is to be conſidered, 
that the patient's having recourſe to theſe 
people can proceed from no other motive than 
a defire of relief, If any probability of ad- 
vantage to the patient could be derived from 
hence, it is fit it ſhould be attended to: if 
not, and the promiſes of quackery prevail, 
the candid Practitioner has the ſatisfaction, as as 

well as juſtification, of having complied to 
the utmoſt extent with every thing which 
judgment could direct, or the moſt anxious 
mind could require: | whereas by a contrary 
behaviour, the patient may not only be leſs 
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ſatisfied, but is left in the fituation which 
every falſe pretender deſires to find him, ſub- 
je& to the impoſitions which craft or deluſion 


can propoſe, or that fear, credulity, or mi- 
ſery can yield to. 


THE third and laſt article in the follow- 
ing pages contains an account of the ſtructure 
of the Eye, with obſervations on ſome diſ- 
orders of that organ. Upon this occaſion the 
author was inclined to offer ſome additional 
remarks to thoſe he had before publiſhed * on 
the operations for the cataract, the perform- 
ance of ſome late operations in extracting the 
cryſtalline humour having renewed a parti- 
cular attention to that ſubject. At preſent, 
however, fuch a deſign is not to be executed 
with the propriety which it may be hereafter: 
To determine with a degree of preciſion ne- 
ceſſary for public ſatisfaction, not only whe- 
ther the operation by depreſſion or by extrac- 
tion is the better method for general practice, 
but whether each of them in particular in- 


* dee the Account of the Eye, page 267. 
ſtances 
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ſtances may not have a preference, muſt de- 
pend in ſome meaſure upon further experi- 
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ments, and of courſe will be more properly 
| the object of future, conſideration, 
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OBSERVATIONS 


On the internal us x of the 


SOLANUM 


OR 


NIGHTSHADE. 


{HE chief part of the following ac- 

count relating to the internal uſe of 
the plant Nightſhade, was lately 
read at a meeting of the Royal Society ; and 
from the favourable reception which it then 
met with, I flatter'd myſelf it might deſerve 
ſome notice in the next publication of their 
works. Finding however an opportunity of 
this kind will not occur in a conſiderable time, 
and receiving daily enquiries concerning the 
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manner of adminiſtring the medicine, and 
the operations which uſually refult from it, 


I am induced to give the account in this 
manner to the public. Thus I ſhall hope at 
once to anſwer the enquiries abovementioned, 
and at the ſame time more effectually pro- 
mote my original deſign of communicating 
theſe particulars, This, I preſume, might 
ſerye as a ſufficient reaſon for the preſent pub- 
lication : But I muſt beg leave to mention a 
circumſtance or two in regard to my general 
conduct in this affair; as it will not, I hope, 
appear unreaſonable that a man ſhould wiſh 
to avoid cenſure, where he renounces all pre- 
tenſions to private intereſt and advantage. | 

As ſoon as I had diſcovered the common 


operations of this medicine, and found that, 


under cęrtain regulations, it might be given 
with perfect fafety, and, as I imagined, with 
great benefit to mankind, I made them 
known to my acquaintance; but as. the 
extent of ſuch a communication could not 
ſufficiently diffuſe the knowledge of theſe 
particulars, I gavean account of them to the 
Royal Society, as has been cuſtomary on like 
occaſions. 


In 
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In this account my deſign was to ſhow, 
that the medicine might be uſed with great 
ſafety, and probably with great advantage 
to point out the method of adminiſtring it, 
and to deſcribe the operations which it uſually 
had upon the human body. By this means I 
imagined that I ſhould furniſh the judicious 
practitioner with a very valuable acquiſition, 


and, by the directions which I gave for its 


uſe, ſhould not only facilitate his experi- 
ments, and enable him to uſe the medicine 
with propriety, but at the ſame time ſhould 
prevent in- ſome degree an injudicious, inef- 
fectual, or perhaps dangerous application of 
it by perſons of leſs {kill and judgment. 

As to all the uſes which a medicine of ſuch 
powers might be applied to, I did not pre- 
tend to determine them. I rather thought 
that the united experience of others would 
be the moſt ready and moſt candid method of 


purſuing ſuch a deſign; and I choſe neither 


to confine the virtues of the medicine to my 
own advantage, or opportunities of practice, 
nor to rely upon my own knowledge or judg- 
ment to aſcertain them. 
B 2 
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manner of adminiſtring the medicine, and 
the operations which uſually refult from it, 


I am induced to give the account in this 
manner to the public. Thus I ſhall hope at 
once to anſwer the enquiries abovementioned, 
and at the ſame time more effectually pro- 
mote my original deſign of communicating 
theſe particulars, This, I preſume, might 
ſerve as a ſufficient reaſon for the preſent pub- 
lication : But I muſt beg leave to mention a 
circumſtance or two in regard to my general 
conduct in this affair; as it will not, I hope, 
appear unreaſonable that a man ſhould wiſh 
to avoid cenſure, where he renounces all pre- 
fenſions to private intereſt and advantage. | 

As ſoon as I had diſcovered the common 
operations of this medicine, and found that, 
under certain regulations, it might be given 
with perfect fafety, and, as I imagined, with 
great benefit to mankind, I made them 
known to my acquaintance; but as. the 
extent of ſuch a communication could not 
ſufficiently diffuſe the knowledge of theſe 
particulars, I gave an account of them to the 
Royal Society, as has been cuſtomary on like 
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In this account my deſign was to ſhow, 
that the medicine might be uſed with great 
ſafety, and probably with great advantage— 
to point out the method of adminiſtring it, 
and to deſcribe the operations which it uſually 
had upon the human body. By this means I 
imagined that I ſhould furniſh the judicious 
practitioner with a very valuable acquiſition, 


and, by the directions which I gave for its 


uſe, ſhould not only facilitate his experi- 
ments, and enable him to uſe the medicine 
with propriety, but at the ſame time ſhould 
prevent in ſome degree an injudicious, inef- 
fectual, or perhaps dangerous application of 
it by perſons of leſs ſkill and judgment. 

As to all the uſes which a medicine of ſuch 
powers might be applied to, I did not pre- 
tend to determine them. I rather thought 
that the united experience of others would 
be the moſt ready and moſt candid method of 
purſuing ſuch a deſign; and I choſe neither 
to confine the virtues of the medicine to my 


own advantage, or opportunities of practice, 


nor to rely upon my own knowledge or judg- 
ment to aſcertain them. 
B 2 For 
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For theſe reaſons I was leſs ſollicitous 
about giving hiſtories of particular caſes, 1 
mentioned indeed two of a cancerous nature, 
for reaſons which are explained in the ac- 
count, and I have now added ſome others, 
as well to ſerve as a ſpecimen of the ſalutary 
effects which may be expected from the me- 
dicine, as to illuſtrate and confirm what 1 
have advanced of its common methods of 
operating. | 

The caſes which are now added are not 
ſelected from many others as particular cafes, 
but are deſigned as an unreſerved account of 
the ſtate of thoſe patients who are now under 
my inſpection in the hoſpital, and are either 
taking the medicine, or, after having taken 
it with ſucceſs, are ready to be diſcharged 
from thence. The event of ſome of theſe 
mult at preſent be neceſſarily in doubt; but 
if, as will appear by the firſt of them, the 
medicine 1s capable of reſtoring uſe to the 
limbs of a perſon who had been bedrid ſe- 
veral months—if it is capable of removing 
the anguith of conſtant and violent pains, 

which nothing elſe had relieved, and of giving 


reſt, 
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reſt, ſtrength and appetite to one who had 
long been a ſtranger to all theſe enjoyments, 
it muſt be ſome ſatisfaction, and, I preſume, 
of ſome uſe, to know what were the means 
that accompliſh'd theſe deſirable ends. Nor 
can it, I think, be reaſonably objected to the 
receiving this information, that the ſore upon 
the leg, which is one of the grievances this 
poor creature labour'd under, is not yet quite 
healed. 

I muſt beg leave to add, that tho' I doubt 
not great ſervices will accrue from the inter- 
nal uſe of the Nightſhade, yet, like other me- 
dicines of much efficacy, it will be produc- 
tive of ſome inconveniencies, and liable to 
many diſadvantages. It will probably be 
employed too promiſcuouſly, either where 
there is not ſufficient indication to direct its 
uſe, or where it is abſolutely improper. It 
will ſometimes diſagree where the uſe of it 
ſeems reaſonable, and in other inſtances it 
will prove ineffectual, not merely as it fails 
to cure, but even in its common operations; 
circumſtances to which all medicines are lia- 
ble from the peculiarity of different conſti- 
tutions, or even from a temporary differenc 
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in the ſame conſtitution, Theſe however 
are ſuch diſadyantages as every medicine of 
much efficacy is ſubje& to, and therefore I 
would imply no more by theſe obſervations, 
than that the infuſion of Nightſhade is not 
to be given indiſcriminately by every perſon 
in every diſeaſe, but requires attention, judg- 
ment, and diſcretion in the management of 
it. 

I ſhall conclude this introduction by hop- 
ing, that, however I may err in my judgment 
in this affair, I ſhall be juſtified in my inten- 
tions ; and I muſt beg leave to acquaint thoſe 


who may try the medicine with care and 


impartiality, that I ſhall eſteem it as a fa- 
vour to receive any ufeful intelligence relating 
to it. 


The following is the Account, with fome Additis 
ons, which was read at the Royal Society, 
May 26, 1757s 


Bout half a year ago I read a memoir, 
publiſhed 1n the Bibliotheque des beaux 


arts & des ſciences, in which an account is 


given of a diſordeg declared to have been can- 


cerous, 


hos To. 
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cerous, and to have been cured by an infuſion 


of Deadly Nightſhade, I determined to make 
ſome experiments with this plant ; but as the 
ſeaſon of the year would not then permit me 
to procure any that was freſh, I was obliged to 
make uſe of ſome Nightſhade that had been 
gathered and was dry'd. Soon after I had be- 
gan to giveit, with great care and caution, to 
three or four patients, it was diſcover'd to be 
the ſpecies of Nightſhade called Garden 
Nightſhade, and not that which is diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of Deadly, and which 
is the ſort recommended in the memoir above- 
mention'd. Finding however very remark- 
able effects from the former, and not being 
then able to procure any of the other kind, I 
purſued my experiments with the Garden 
Nightſhade. The caſes in which I firſt try'd 
the operation of this plant, beſide the two 
cancerous caſes hereafter to be related, were 
foul or painful ulcers, obſtinate pains in par- 
ticular parts of the body, ſcorbutic eruptions, 
and other common diſorders : but as theſe 
were ſeldom attended with any very particu- 
lar malignity, the fame purpoſes might poſ- 
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fibly have been anſwer'd by other medicines, 
tho' in ſome inſtances this ſucceeded Where 
the common means had failed. 

By theſe experiments however I became 


better acquainted with the common operati- 


ons of the medicine, and with the. proper 
manner of giving it. I found from repeated 
trials, made with great caution and ſafety to 
the patient, that ſo ſmall a quantity as one 
grain-weight of the leaf, infuſed in about 
an ounce of boiling water, and the liquor 
afterwards ſtrained from the leaf and taken 
at bed-time, would ſometimes have a very 
conſiderable effect; but that two or three 
grains ſeldom failed either to vomit, ſweat, or 


purge the patient moderately, or to increaſe 


the quantity of urine. It ſometimes occaſi- 
ons a head-ach, giddineſs, and, probably in 
conſequence of theſe, a dimneſs; ſymptoms 
which are not conſtantly to be expected, and, 
when they happen, often ceaſe or abate 
after the firſt or ſecond doſe : A drowſineſs 
or diſpoſition to ſleep, particularly upon the 
firſt uſe of the Nightſhade, is another cir- 
cumſtance which not unuſually happens. In 


other reſpects, the moſt common effects that 
I have 
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I have obſery'd to enſue upon taking this me- 


dicine were a heat or warmth diffuſed in a 
few hours over the body, a plentiful ſweat 


ſucceeded this heat, and ſometimes a gentle 


purging the next day; if a ſweat did not 


break out, an extraordinary diſcharge of 
urine was generally the conſequence, and was 


ſometimes followed likewiſe by a purging. 


One or more of the natural evacuations were 
almoſt always increaſed. 


Theſe are the general effects . 


from the internal uſe of the Nightſhade, and 
are ſuch as I am perſuaded will correſpond 


with the experiments made by others ; as 


much at leaſt as can be expected from any 
medicine of efficacy given to perſons of dif- 
ferent conſtitutions and under different cir- 


cumſtances and ſtates of health. 
As to all the uſes which this medicine may 


be applied to, time and much experience on- 
ly can aſcertain them. I have already try'd 
it in ſome diſorders with advantage, as I took 
notice before ; but as a circumſtantial account 
of particular caſes may be deſired, I will 
relate the effects of the infuſion in a few in- 


ſtances, 
5 I ſhall 
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I ſhall begin with two caſes of a cancerous 
nature; not with a view to eſtabliſh an opi- 
nion that this medicine is a ſpecific for that 
complaint, nor indeed would theſe caſes ſuf- 
ficiently authoriſe ſuch an opinion ; but as 
they were the firſt in which I try'd the me- 
dicine, as they were likewiſe the only ones 
that, till lately, I took a regular account of ; 
and as the particular caſe which induced me 
to uſe the medicine at all is ſaid to have been 
a cancer, and radically cured by an infuſion 
of the Deadly Nightſhade. 

One of theſe was in a woman about 50 
years of age, a patient in the Weſtminſter 
hoſpital. She had a fore under her right- 
eye, which began by a ſlight accident upon 
the part about a year and half before ſhe 
came under my care. The ſore, which was 
as broad as a half-crown, conſiſted of ſeveral 
indigeſted, foul ulcerations, intermix'd with 
callous eminences, or hard knots riſing in 
particular parts of it, and the whole was 
encircled by an unequal jagged edge. Below 
the fore the cheek was diſcolour'd by a deep 


red appearance, and was ſwelled, She had 
ſuffered 
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ſuffered conſiderable and frequent pains in 
the part many months. The common me- 
thods were try d for relief ineffectually. A- 
mongſt other things the ſolution of mercury, 
and other mercurials were uſed fo as to pro- 
duce a ſlight ſalivation. The fore however 
appeared in full as bad a ſtate as has been juſt 
repreſented, when I began to give her the in- 
fuſion of Garden Nightſhade: In a month 
after taking it the pain intirely ceaſed, and in 
little more than another month the ulcerations 
were healed, and the calloſities ſubſided, leav- 


ing only a ſlight ſoreneſs or tenderneſs of the 
ſkin, with two or three ſcur fy inequalities in 


the upper-part of it. No application was 
uſed to the ſore except common ſoftening 
dreſſings. 

As the woman was quite free from pain, 
and ſaw very little appearance on the part 


more than was natural; and as ſhe was very 


deſirous to go into the country to her family, 
could not prevail on her to ſtay, unneceſ- 
ſarily as ſhe thought, any longer, in order to 
confirm the cure, and prevent a return of the 
ſymptoms, 

The 
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The medicine in this inſtance occaſioned. 
at firſt a ſickneſs and giddineſs, producing a 
plentiful ſweat in the night, and a moderate 
purging in the morning, with ſome increaſe of 
urine, It continued to ſweat her conſiderably 
as long as ſhe took it, preſerving alſo in ge- 
neral a lax ſtate of her bowels, and acting 
fometimes as a diuretic. She never took more 
than an infuſion of two grains at a time. T 


have not yet had any account of her bare ſhe 
kft the hoſpital. 

The other patient who ſuffered under this 
diſeaſe, was a woman above 70 years of age, 
and in the fame hoſpital. She came there 
about five months ago with a very large and 
bad-looking fore on her left-breaſt, with cal- 
lous edges ſurrounding the ulcer, and hard- 
nefles in other parts. This complaint began 
above a year before with a ſmall hard knot, 
which increafing, broke into a ſore, and for 
ſome months had gradually ſpread broader and 
corroded deeper, She began to take the in- 
fuſion of Garden Nightſhade, after a dofe or 
two of purging phyſic, and in leſs than three 
months, uſing only common applications to 
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the part, the ſore was reduced to a very incon- 
ſiderable ſize, without any remaining hard- 
neſſes at the edges of it, and had the appear- 
ance of healing in a week or ten days. The 
hardneſſes about the breaſt were likewiſe di- 
miniſhed. In this ſituation, ſhe was attack'd 


with feveriſh complaints, a light difficulty of 


breathing, and an inflammatory ſwelling on 


her left-hand. Upon theſe accounts it was 
judg'd neceſſary to ſuſpend the uſe of the in- 
fuſion; and during this interval the ſurface of 
the ſore inlarged and grew foul again. Soon 


after, ſhe loſt her appetite, and was affected 
with a general weakneſs of body. All theſe 


circumſtances, joined to her age, afforded no 
encouragement to try the medicine again, 
nor hopes of ſucceſs from any other me- 
thod (a). 

When this woman began to take the in- 
fuſion it made her giddy, and ſweat her very 
conſiderably. It continued to ſweat her mo- 
derately, but never affected her either by 
urine or ſtool, and ſome time before ſhe left 
off taking the infuſion, it produced no viſible 


(a) She is ſince dead. 3 
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alteration in any of the natural evacuations, 
tho' the doſe was increaſed to five grains. 
As I neglected till lately to give a ſtrict at- 
tention to the particulars of each caſe where- 
in this medicine has been uſed (except in the 
two preceding inſtances) I cannot properly 
enter into a detail of them : For this reaſon, 
as well as to avoid the imputation of giving 
partial accounts, I ſhall at preſent only men- 
tion ſuch others as are now in the hoſpital, and 
were this day (June 21) examained there. 
The firſt of theſe is a woman of 35 
years of age. She was admitted into the hoſ- 
pital about ſeven months ago. She had then 
a very great inflammation and ſwelling of her 
foot, leg, and knee, attended with a fever, 
beſides a very large ſore on the lower part of 
the leg, which began two years before, and 


had gradually been growing worſe. The 
ſore had the moſt malignant appearance, diſ- 


charged a great deal of a ſharp thin humour, 


and was extremely painful, The ſwelling and 
inflammation were conſiderably abated after 
ſhe had been in the hoſpital ſome time, but 


the ſore continuedin a very bad ſtate, having 
4 extended 
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extended itſelf from the lower part of the 
calf to the heel, and from one ankle back- 
wards to the other. The fever was ſome- 
times very intenſe, and violent purgings with 
other ſymptoms intervened, which reduced 
her ſtrength and left very little hopes of her 


recovery. In this ſituation ſhe was about a 
month ago, having been bed-rid five months, 


unable to feed or help herſelf, and the laſt fix 


weeks having never enjoyed one hour's ſleep 
at a time, on account of violent pains which 


ſhe felt in her head and limbs. She com- 


plained alſo of a great weight and heavineſs in 


her head, and at times was not ſenſible. The 


firſt doſe ſhe took of the infuſion of Garden 
Nightſhade affected her in a manner, to uſe 
her own words, as if ſhe had drank too much 


ſtrong liquor. It then threw her into a plen- 


tiful ſweat, and purged her twice. The ſe- 
cond and third doſes operated as the firſt, ex- 
cept that they occaſioned no ſenſation of gid- 
dineſs. After the third doſe her pains were 
much leſſened, and ſhe was able to walk with 
a very little aſſiſtance. In eight days ſhe was 
perfectly free from pain, could walk very 


well about the ward, had an exceeding good 
appetite, 


. 
4s — — — — — 
- m_— 
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appetite, and her ſtrength was remarkably in- 
creaſed, as was ſoon evident; for on the 
twelfth day after ſhe had made uſe of this me- 
dicine, ſhe, without my leave, and impru- 
dently in regard to her leg, walked near two 
miles. The ſore. however healed incredibly 
faſt, and as it is at preſent quite eaſy, and con- 
tinues mending, it probably will not be long 
before it is well. Itis now a month and ſome 
days fince ſhe began the infuſion, andexcept the 
remaining ſore ſhe has not had a complaint 
from the eighth day after ſhe began the medi- 
cine. She has continued the uſe of the infu- 
ſion though generally at the diſtance of a night 
or two from each doſe. It ſtill ſweats her 
moderately, and ſometimes purges her gently. 
It has always increaſed the quantity of her wa- 
ter, but particularly ſince the ſweats have de- 
creaſed. Another circumſtance has likewiſe 
lately occurred in her favour which had not 
happened the five preceding months. She be- 
gan with a grain of the leaf, and never increaſ- 
ed the doſe to above a grain and a half; the 
infuſion ſtill preſerving in a great degree 

| or 
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its powers, notwithſtanding the long uſe 


of it (5): 

The next patient is a man 68 years of age. 
About five months ago he received a violent 
bruiſe on his loins and hips, by falling from a 
height as he was carryinga great weight; un- 
der which he was preſſed, while his body was 
bent double. In ſome time he recovered from 
this accident, except that it left a weakneſs, 
and ſometimes a ſtiffneſs about thoſe parts. 
Being afterwards ſeized with violent pains in 
his back and knees he was unable to ſtand up- 


right, or to walk but with difficulty and 


not without the aſſiſtance of a ſtick: Nor 
could he attempt to bend his knees without oc- 
caſioning great pain. He came out of the coun- 
try, and was admitted into the hoſpital about 


(% October 16. In the laſt account it was obſerved that 
the ulcer had gradually leſſened and was almoſt healed, 
tho” the large extent and unfavourable fituation of the ſore 
had made it very difficult to procure ſkin enough to cover 


it, I amnow to obſerve, that when the ulcer was juſt heal- 


ed and a perfect cure was expected, the ſore remained un- 
cloſed. It is probable likewiſe that it will always conti- 
nue ſo; ſerving as an ifſue which nature has formed on the 
part, and as a neceſſary drain for the diſcharge of ſome 


conſtitutional humour, which has now affected her leg 
near three years, 


S 


ſeven 


8 
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ſeven weeks ago, in the condition juſt repre- 
ſented. After having been there a fortnight 
without receiving any advantage, he took the 
infuſion of Garden Nightſhade. Thefirſtdoſe, 
a grain of the leaf, had no effect; but two 
grains the next night ſweated him plentifully, 
made him a little giddy, and purged him three 
or four times in the morning. The third 
doſe made him ſick, which was the only time 
it did ſo, and operated in other reſpects as the 
preceding. He had little or no complaint 


after the fifth doſe, but nevertheleſs he repeat- 


ed the ſame twice or thrice at the diſtance of 
two or three days between each. Theſe act- 
ed like the others, and they all occaftoned ſome 
increaſe of water. He never took more than 
two grains for a dofe. He has left off the in- 
fuſion above a fortnight and continues well, 
except ſometimes being ſenſible of the weak- 
neſs or {light ſtiffneſs of his back, the conſe- 
quences, as wasbefore obſerved, of his bruiſe. 
The third patient is a middle-aged man, 
Who was received into the hoſpital, with 
a ſwelling and ſeveral painful ſores on one 


of his legs. He has taken the infuſion of 


the 


„ * 
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Deadly Nightſhade three weeks. It worked 
chiefly by urine, though ſometimes it ſweated 
him flightly. As he was generally coſ- 
tive, he took occaſionally ſome purging me- 
dicine. The doſe was increaſed from one 
grain to twelve, without producing any ſick- 


been juſt related, except that the laſt doſe, 
twelve grains, ſweated him plentiffally ſeveral 
hours. His leg is well. This caſe may ſerve 
s much to ſhew the difference of the doſe 
neceſſary i in different conſtitutions as for any 
other purpoſe, ſince it is probable, that reſt, 
proper applications, and other internal me- 


dicines, might have ſucceeded here equally 
well with the infuſion. 


1] The fourth patientis a girl, 16 years of age, 


end has been in the hoſpital a month. When 
ſhe was admitted, ſhe had a large ſcrophulous 
fore on one of her thighs, which had been 
troubleſome to her ſeveral months, and ano- 
. ther on the foot, with an, enlargment of the 
bones of the foot. She has taken the infuſion 


of of Deadly Nightſhade three weeks. It ope- 


he rated by urine conhderably, and generally 


C 2 purged 


neſs, giddineſs, or other effect than what hes 


— — 
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purged once or twice in the morning; and 
two or three nights it ſweated her. The doſe 
was increaſed to four grains. The ſore on her 


thigh is well; that on the foot much the ſame 


as it was, and muſt neceſſarily continue ſo ſome 


time, as there is a piece of bone which muſt 


come away. 
The fifth caſe is that of a young woman 


who came into the hoſpital four months ago, 
with a large fore on her leg, which had a 
tendency to mortify. She had another ex- 
deeding painful fore under her arm, and it 
was with great difficulty that either of them 
could be made to digeſt. After a conſiderable 
time the ſores were brought into a better 


ſtate. Atlaſt that under the arm healed, and 


the other on the leg was reduced into a nar- 
row compaſs ; but ſtill there remained an ob- 
ſtinate fmall ulcer, which no application ot 
medicine ſeemed to have any effect on. Dur- 
ing the laſt two months, her body has been 
covered with a ſcorbutic eruption. The 
breaking out of this was probably the reaſon 
of the ſores having grown better; but as it 
was conſtantly very troubleſome to her, and 
appeared as bad as the moſt inveterate itch, 

'twas 
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'twas neceſſary ſhe ſhould, if poſſible, be re- 
lieved. Moſt part of the time ſhe has been 
troubled with a pain in her head and ſtomach, 
a lowneſs of ſpirits; and lofs of appetite. 
Finding no advantage from any thing ſhe 


took, though ſome of the medicines produced 


a gentle perſpiration, ſhe began the infuſion 
of Deadly Nightſhade. The firſt doſe,, one 
grain, had no effect; the ſecond, two grains, 
purged her twice; the third, three grains, 
made her ſick and giddy, and threw her into 

a profuſe ſweat. She has now taken fix doſes. 
The eruptions almoſt intirely diſappear, ex- 


| cept ſome few ſmall ones about the arms and 


ſeveral upon the hands, where they form them- 
{elves into. boils, with a great deal of well- 
digeſted matter in them like large puſtules of 
the ſmall-pox. The pain in her ſtomach is at 
preſent removed. She continues the medi- 
cine (c). 

(c) She was directed likewiſe to {ade 2 bliſter to her 


back, and to be vomited on account of the pain in her 
head and ſome return of the pain in her ſtomach, She was 


ſoon afterwards well and difcharged from the hoſpital. 
This young woman continued till lately free from the 
complaints which ſhe had in the hoſpital, except that ſhe 
has been ſometimes ſubject to ſlight heats in her ſæin. The 
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quite unable to move thoſe parts: Nor was he 


having a conſiderable pain in that ſhoulder, 


ſame the next morning. It threw him into 
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The iixth, and the laſt patient which I ſhal] 
mention at preſent, is a man who was brought 
into the hoſpital about a month ago, with ſe- 
veral large wounds made on his leg by the 
bite of a leopard. The leg was very much 
inflamed and ſwelled, and a common ſym- 
ptomatic fever attended; but in ten or twelve 
days theſe ſymptoms went off, and the wounds 
were in a good ſtate. In a few days after he 
was ſeized with a violent pain in the ſhoulder, 
arm, hand, thigh, leg, and ſoot, of the fide 
oppoſite to the wounded fide ; ſo that he was 


much more capable of motion in the other ſide, 


arm and hand. Having continued in this ſtate 
four days with great heat and other feveriſh 
ſymptoms, he was blooded (the blood very 
ſizy) and took an infuſion of one grain of the 
leaf of Deadly Nightſhade at night, and the 


ſore is now broke out again upon her leg, and wt pi 
bably be attended with ſome difficulty in healing, or be 
liable to a return after it is healed, unleſs the obſtructions 
peculiar to her ſex, and with which ſhe has been ſome- 
times affected, can be rcmoyed, 


% 


? 
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a very plentiful ſweat, which continued more 
than two days, without taking apy thing more 
than common diluting liquors. He was con- 
ſiderably eaſter, but his heat being ſtill too 
much, and complaining of a tightneſs over 
his breaſt, he was bled again (the blood ſtill 
very ſizy) and not having had a ſtool he took 
an opening medicine, The fifth day he had 
no complaint but in his hands, which were 
both very painful, . and the ſweats having now 
ceaſed more than 24 hours, he took the ſame 
quantity of the infuſion once again night and 
morning, which produced the ſame degree 
of perſpiration as before for two days. He 


has taken only one doſe ſince. This is the 


ioth day, and he is now free from any com- 


plaint, except in one wriſt. The medicine 


never made him at all ſick or giddy, nor oc- 
caſioned much alteration in the quantity of his 
water (4). 

Upon the whole, whether there is any ſpe- 


cific property in this plant, either for the 


(d) This man had a flght return of his pains, which 
were removed in a few days by a repetition of the ſame 
method, and he ſoon recovered his ſtrength and was per- 


fectly well. 
4 cure 
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cure or the alleviation of cancerous diſorders, 
or whether its efficacy may be more uſeful 


in the remoyal of other diſeaſes, cannot 
yet be determined. But from the effects 
which I have already ſeen of this plant ; - from 
conſidering the powers which this ſimple pro- 
duction of nature has on the common diſcharges 


of the body ; ; and from reflecting how triflinga 


quantity of i it, infuſed only, and the ſubſtance 


not taken, is capable of producing theſe great 
effects ;—fromall theſe conſiderations, I am led 
toimagine, that an extenſive uſe may be made of 
this medicine, as a powerful promoter of moſt 
of the natural diſcharges of the body, exclu- 


five of any ſpecific properties, which by fu- 


ture obſervations may be found with certainty 


to reſide in it. 


We are now in a way to determine this; 


ſeveral gentlemen, induced by the trials which 


I have made, being deſirous to prove the ef- 


fects of the infuſion by their own experience. 


In the mean time, as this celebrated ſociety 
have thought the fingle caſe related in the 
Bibliotheque des beaux Arts & des Sciences to 
bc worthy their attention, I have preſumed 


tg 
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to offer the reſult of a more extenſive uſe of 
this medicine; and thus far I can venture to 
aſſert at preſent, that it may be given with 
great ſafety in the manner which I have re- 
commended for its uſe. 

I ſhall only beg leave to add, that the cir- 
cumſtances which I have mentioned are deſign- 
ed to aſſiſt the endeavours of others; and if 
any one valuable purpoſe ſhall be anſwered by 
our enquiries, I hope I ſhall not want an 
apology for giving this early intelligence, 
without waiting for more facts to illuſtrate 
what has been ſaid. | 

I obſerved in the beginning of the n 
account, that an infuſion of one grain- weight 
of the leaf would ſometimes have a very con- 
ſiderable effect, and that two or three grains 
ſeldom failed to increaſe ſome of the natural 
evacuations. As this medicine, however, 
like all others of great efficacy, acts very dif- 
ferently in different conſtitutions, it may not 
be amiſs perhaps in ſome caſes to begin with 
half a grain, and repeat the doſe ſooner, or 


increaſe the quantity of it occaſionally, accord- 


\ 


ing as it operates and agrees, and according 


to 
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to the ſtrength of the patient, and the naturg 
or ſtate of the diſeaſe. In general it ſhould 
be taken at bed-time, and repeated every ſe- 
cond or third night. 

If the patient is hot and thirſty in the night, 
after taking the infuſion, ſome ſmall diluting 
liquor ſhould be provided to be drank warm, in 


order to encourage a free diſcharge by perſpi- 


ration or urine, and to relieve the ſtomach 
when there is a diſpoſition to vomit. | 
If coſtiveneſs -prevails, tho' the medicine 


frequently has the oppoſite effect, this circum- 


ſtance muſt be particularly attended to. 
In ſome full or ſanguine conſtitutions, a 


purge and the loſs of ſome blood may be 


thought neceſſary before the infuſion is given: 
But as it is imagined, that no one will ad- 
miniſter a medicine of this efficacy without 
ſome knowledge of phyſic, moſt directions of 
this kind will, it is preſumed, be beſt 1 
occaſionally. 
As to the ſort of Nightſhade which thould 
be made uſe of, I cannot diſcover any eſſen- 
tial difference in the effects between the Gar- 
den and the Deadly Nightſhade ; nor do I be- 
lieve 
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lieve it of much importance whether the leaf 
be freſh or dry, I have not yet tried the other 
ſpecies (the bitter ſweet) ſufficiently to ſpeak 
of it with certainty, but am inclined to think, 
from the uſe I have hitherto made of it, that” 
it partakes of the virtues of the other 
two. This ſimilarity of effects in plants of 
very different appearances, is a circumſtance 
as remarkable as the effects themſelves are ex- 
traordinary. 
To theſe obſervations I ſhall ſubjoin, as a 
ſubject of curioſity, an account of the various 
purpoſes for which the Nightſhade has been 


2 formerly employed. 

e There are three different plants, natives of 
12 England, which are known by the name of 
1— Nightſhade, 

at | F 

RS Common, or Garden Nightſhade. 
a This plant, tho' of late years it has fallen 
0 into neglect, was formerly uſed in medicine 
* (1) Solanum officinarum, C. B. 

x —— Vulgare, Park. | 

* — Hortenſe, Ger. 

_ - Hortenſe ſeu vulgare, J. Bauh. 

ve ——— Nigrum, Linn. | 


externally 


* 
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externally for ſeveral diſeaſes; /a} in poul- 
tices, both alone and compounded, for diſor- 
ders of the eyes, head-achs, heart-burns and 
king's evil. Its expreſſed juice was alſo uſed 
for the ſame purpoſes, and for acrimonious 
defluxiqns and pains in the ear. In the fame 
form it has been looked on as an excellent re- 
medy for inflammations of the venereal kind, 
(4) and for ulcers (c). It has been applied to 
the wriſts, and given in gargles, and, as it is 
ſaid, with ſucceſs in fevers. A liniment made 
of the fame, «compounded with houſeleek 
and white of eggs, applied warm, has been 
thought of wonderful efficacy in cold tumors 


of the breaſt. The whole /d plant, and a 


water diſtilled from it, is recommended in 


inflammations, ſcirrhuſes, cc. | 


Some authors (e) diſapprove the internal uſe 
of this plant, and Wepſer /) gives an ac- 
count of three children poiſoned by it yet 


(a) Dioſcor. lib. iv. c. 71. 

(% Raj. Hiſt, Plant. 673. Trag. Hiſt, Plant. 30g. 
(e) Cæſalpin. de Plant. 213. 

(4) Linn. Mat. Med. ſect. 94. ä 

(e) Raj. loc. cit, Fuchſ. Hiſt, Plant. 

De Cicut, Aduat. 229. 


Dioſcorides 
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Dioſcorides mentions it as eſculent, which 
ſeems impoſſible, if he meant the fame plant 
that is now called the Garden Nightſhade, as 
muſt be evident by the preceding hiſtory. 
Other botanical writers mention it alſo as 
uſed in food ; but as' they in general are mere 
tranſcribers from him, no ſtreſs could be laid 
on their teſtimony, if one of them /g, who 
lived in the fixteenth century, had not aſſerted 
the ſame thing, as it were, of his own know- 
ledge. His words are, A multis Nationibus 
eſtur in olere”, and he cannot well be fuppoſed 
to miſtake the plant. The curious perhaps 
may think it worth while to enquire farther 
into this affair; but however this miſtake, if 
it be a miſtake, may have ariſen, and how- 
ever unfit this plant may be for food, yet it 
appears from an author (4) of great accuracy 
and knowledge in plants, that it was com- 
monly made uſe of by phyſicians internally 
in many Caſes, as inflammations of the ſto- 
mach and bowels, for heat of urine, and for 


the ſtone. The effect of it was ſweating ; a 


* 


(g) Ruellius de Nat. Stirp. lib, iii. c. 109. 
19 Cæſalpin. de Plant. 213. 


water 
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water of it, but he does not ſay how obtain= 


ed, being given with worm woad to the quan- 
tity of three ounces. 


2. (2) liner Sweet, or . Nightſhade. 


It does not appear that this plant i is deſcrib= 
ed either by Theophraſtus or Dioſcorides. , In 
latter times it is frequently mentioned, and 
has been uſed externally by way of poultice 
to aſſuage pains in the breaſt, and to diſperſe 


tumors (i); internally for the dropſy, for 
the jaundice, for contuſions and wounds, to 


diſſolve coagulated blood, and to open obſtruc- 
tions in the liver and ſpleen. | It is ſaid to be 


diuretic and purgative, particularly of the 


bile. Linnæus, who, as he declares, has been 
very | cautious in attributing virtues to medi- 
eines, of which he had not ſufficient proof, 


cither from his own experience, or that of 
credible witneſſes, recommends (#). two oun- 


ta } e ſen dulcamara; C. B. Lin. 
Lignoſum ſeu dulcamara, Park. 
Amara dulcis, Ger. 


| —— Gyeypicros ſeu amara dulcis, Bauh. 
(7) Raj. Hiſt. Plant. 671, 
(+) Mat. Med. § 95. 


ce 
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ces of the ſtalks of it (but does not ſay whe- 
ther by decoction or infuſion) in contuſions, 
rheumatiſms, jaundice, pleuriſy and aſthma, 


as a moſt powerful remedy, Ganges alan 


uſed. £414] 

A late * Writer obſerves, has "A ay 
of this plant in purifying the blood was, un- 
known till Linnæus made uſe of the ſtalks z 
Before this time the leaves only were preſcrib- 
ed, and even now he ſays, few are acquainted 


with its virtues, as it is A * in too 
{mall a doſe. Dad, n F567. 75093 10. 1ifgq 


3. ( 3) Deadly Nighthde, or Dwale. Ger. 


Theophraſtus deſeribes certain e ailter 


the name of Strychnos, one of which is ſup- 
poſed by ſome hors to be this Nightſhade; 


but the deſcription being very imperfect, om 


ſome of the notes not agreeing with it, 
ſcems impoſſible to decide any thing Woh K it 


* J. G. Beyerſtein, Obſtac. Medicin. Amænit. Academ. 
vol. iii. pag. 70. 


(3) Solanum melanoceraſus, C. B. 
Belladonna, Cluſ. 


Atropa, Lin, l 
4 . with 
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with certainty. The fame perhaps may bs 
ſaid in relation to Dioſcorides, and this dif. 
ficulty has forced Cæſalpinus / to ſuppoſe 
that he has joined the deſcription of two 
plants together. However, this is a pointof 
very little conſequence ; ſinee neither of thoſe 
ancient authors attribute any medicinal vir- 
tues to the plant in queſtion; | 
Later writers {m} make ſrequent mention 
of it, and give many inſtances of its poiſon» 
ous effects; particularly upon children. Every 
part of this plant may be uſed externally, but 
the freſh leaves of it, bruiſed and applied to 
the breaſt, have been found very efficacious 
in cancerous humours, if we may believe the 
teſtimony of a very ingenious and candid wri- 
ter 7 7) who firſt made the diſcovery. An in- 
fuſion of its berries given internally operates 
by ſweat, and has been uſed with great ſuc- 
ceſs in inne (o) and dyſenteries . 


de Plantis, 213. 
(]. Raj. Hiſt. Plaut. 670. Bod. a * Comm. in 


Thbeophr. g's 2. 
(n) Willoughby, * Raj. Hiſt. Plant. 680. 


(0) Tragus, Stirp. Hiſt. 305. 
(pb) Raj. Hiſt. Plant. Linn. Mat. Med. 5 95. 


6-0 Virnega 
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Vinegar is ſaid to be an antidote againſt its 
poiſonous: quality. | i 

Theſe extracts, which were inſerted at the 
deſire of my very valuable friend Mr,Stilling- 


fleet, may ſerve to ſhew the character which 


the Nightſhade had acquired formerly. 


It will appear by them that many and great 


virtues have been attributed to this plant, 
though the uſes of it, and its common opera- 
tions upon the body, have been deſcribed 
with too little exactneſs or certainty to afford 
much inſtruction for practice. 115 

I find likewiſe that the Nightſhade has 
been recommended by other writers: (g) 
Juncker particularly ſpeaks of two caſes of 
cancers cured by it, and recommends the fu- 
ture uſe of it; but upon the whole we meet 
with very little ſatisfaction upon the ſubject. 
One notion ſeems to have prevailed in general, 
that there was ſome ſpecific, or very powerful 
property, in Nightſhade, for the cure or relief 
of cancerous diſorders. But however ſtrongly 
this notion has prevailed, it has by no means 
been properly determined. A modern writer, 
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Dr. Lambergen, a profeſſor of phyſic abroad, 
gave the hiſtory of a caſe ſome time ago ſerv- 
ing to confirm this opinion. In the year 1754, 
he printed, as I am informed, at Groningen, 
an inaugural oration, to which was added an 


account of a cancer in a woman's breaſt that 


had been radically cured by the infuſion of 
the Deadly Nightſhade. In the Bibliotheque 
des beaux arts & des ſciences for the months 
of January, February, and March, 17 55, there 
is an abſtract of this hiſtory, It was the latter 
of theſe which I read, and which determined 
me to try the effects of this plant. I ſhall not 

enter here into a detail of the particulars related 
by Dr. Lambergen. Tis ſufficient to obſerve, 
that it was the united opinion of the doctor and 
three other Phyſicians, that the caſe related 
was a confirmed cancer. We are afterwards 
informed that the diſorder was cured by an 
infuſion of the Deadly Nightſhade or Bella- 
donna, and that the patient had remained per- 
fectly free from the complaint eight years, when 
this account was originally printed. It is how- 


ever a circumſtance very extraordinary, that ſo 
many 
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many years had elaſped without any other cure 
appearing to have been effected by the ſame 
perſon, and by the ſame medicine. It is hardly 
to be ſuppoſed that Dr. Lambergen had not 
made ſome other trials in an affair ſeemingly ſo 
important to his own reputation, as well as to 
the happineſs of thouſands. Vet there is great 
reaſon to imagine he had not. If he had re- 
peated his experiments and they had failed, 
he never could have offered this caſe to the 
public afterwards; if he had ſucceeded again, 
he certainly would have confirmed his firſt 

account by the addition of other inſtances, 
It ſeems farther probable that he never did 
repeat the experiment, from his filence about 
the remarkable effects which the infuſion is 


now generally found to have upon the natural 


evacuations of the body. 

I have lately endeavoured to procure other 
intelligence concerning this affair, but have 
not yet met with any ſufficiently ſatisfactory 
to be related. We ſhall ſoon however ſupply 
this want by the more certain teſtimony of 
our own experience. The medicine is now 
introduced into our hoſpitals, where its real 
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uſes will be publickly known; where preju- 
dice or want of abilities will be leſs likely ta 
miſlead than the reliance upon any one man's 
judgment ; and to ſpeak of experimentsin ge- 
neral where facts are not ſo liable to be miſre- 
preſented as in a more confined and private 
practice, for the enchancement of gain or the 
ſupport of falſe pretenſions. | 

I am far from being convinced that the i in- 
fuſion of Nightſhade will cure a confirmed 
cancer, though it is probable that great ad- 
vantages will be found from it in ſome caſes 
that ſeem approaching to a cancerous ſtate. 
Whatever be the power of the medicine in 
this reſpect, I have the ſatisfaction to think 
that ſucceſs attends the uſe of it in ſome diſ- 
orders, and that, in caſes where it fails to cure, 
it will ſometimes at leaſt afford great eaſe and 
relief; nor has it been ſubject, as far as my 


practice has extended, to Proms any laſting 
111 conſequence. 


POSTSCRIPT, 


HE author of the preceding obſervations 
takes this opportunity to remark, that 

as medicines of ſeemingly the ſame properties 
: 1 


— 
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are ſometimes found to act very differently in 
different conſtitutions, the ſame circum- 
ſtances may happen in the uſe of the Garden 
and the Deadly Nightſhade : One of them 
may in particular inſtances agree better and 
prove more effectual than the other. He 
deſires likewiſe to obſerve, that tho' he can- 
not poſitively - ſay. there is any eſſential dif- 
ference in the uſual effects of theſe two plants, 
he is inclined to think that the Garden Night- 
ſhade may be milder in its operation than the 
other; at leaſt he would in general recom- 
mend the trial of that firſt. Upon the whole, 
if neither, after a few trials of them, occaſion 
any encreaſe of the natural evacuations, he 
would adviſe a diſcontinuance of them; as a 
perſeverance with enlarged doſes, under ſuch 
circumſtances, might in ſome conſtitutions 
probably irritate too much, and as he ima- 
gines that little good can be expected from this 
medicine, where it does not viſibly promote 
ſome of the natural diſcharges of the body. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


TO THE 


OBSERVATIONS 


On the internal usk of the 


NIGHTSHADE. 


LMOST four months having paſſed 
ſince the firſt publication of the pre- 
ceding account of the Nightſhade, it 

is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that a more enlarged 

experience of its effects may have enabled me 
to judge with greater certainty of its uſes. Tt 


might appear at leaſt very inattentive or diſin- 
genuous intirely to paſs over in filence any cir- 


cumſtances which may have ſince occurred, 
that relate eſſentially to the adminiſtration of this 


medicine. I ſhall endeavour therefore now to 


give ſuch a farther account, as will I hope con- 


duce to an advantageous uſe of it where there 
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is a probability of ſucceſs, and prevent its being 
employed to any injurious degree, where the 
diſorder is not likely to be relieved by it, or 


where the ſymptoms may. be aggravated by 
the attempt. 
In the firſt account which I gave of the 


Nightſhade, I endeavoured chiefly to eſta- 
bliſh the character of this medicine as a pow- 
erful promoter of moſt of the natural diſcharges 
of the body, leaving it to farther trials to de- 
termine, what at that time ſeemed doubtful, 
whether it had any ſpecific property for the 
cure of any particular diſeaſe. I am now per- 
ſuaded that there is very little reaſon to believe 
it has any ſpecific property, that is, not any 


| ſuch peculiar and unaccountable power as 


is found to be in the bark for the cure of 
an ague, or in mercury for the cure of the 
venereal diſeaſe ; but that, like many other 
medicines, it is to be conſidered chiefly as 
it operates in promoting the common diſ- 
charges of the body: I ſay chiefly, becauſe 
in ſeveral inſtances, and particularly upon 
the firſt uſe of the medicine, it is found to 


have in ſome degree the power of procuring 


fleep and eaſing pain. Allowing then that the 


'& Night- 
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Nightſhade is not endued with any diſtin- 
guiſhable ſpecific property, the future uſe of 
it may of courſe be directed with leſs difficulty 
and with more propriety ; ſince there remain 
but two principal objects to be conſidered, 
namely, what its operations upon the diſ- 
charges of the body are, and what complaints 
may indicate the giving of a medicine act- 
ing in ſuch a manner. In the preceding 
account I have mentioned the effects which 


it commonly has upon the ſecretions— that a 


heat or warmth being diffuſed over the body 
is ſucceeded by a plentiful ſweat, and ſome- 
times by a gentle purging the next day—that, 
if a ſweat does not break out, an extraordi- 
nary diſcharge of urine is generally the con- 
ſequence, which is ſometimes followed like- 
wiſe by a purging—and that one or more of 
the natural evacuations are almoſt always in- 
creaſed by it. This account, I make no doubt, 
will correſpond with the experiments of others 
as nearly as the effects of any medicine can 
be expected to do in different conſtitutions, 


and under different circumſtances and ſtates 


of health, 


Since 
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Since therefore there is very little reaſon to 
believe that the Nightſhade is endued with 
any ſpecific property, and fince it is not to 
be conſidered as relative only to one diſeaſe, 
but, to be regarded chiefly as it may affect the 
common diſcharges of the body ; of courſe 
it is to be given diſcretionally like other me- 
dicines which operate by ſtool, perſpiration, 
or urine, in ſuch a manner and on ſuch occa- 
fions as the preſcriber ſhall judge proper. But 
as I have obſerved in my account, that in 
ſome inſtances this medicine had been found 
ſerviceable in particular diforders, and as 


I have given ſome caſes relating to thoſe 


diſorders, I ſhall now add ſuch other re- 


marks as more experience and reflection have 


ſuggeſted to me, and which may ſerve more 


fully to determine what was there intimated. 
The diſorders which I have there menti- 
oned were foul and painful ulcers, pains in 
particular parts of the body, and ſcorbutic e- 
ruptions; to which are added two caſes of a 
cancerous nature. | 
In regard to the firſt of theſe, I would be 


underſtood to mean ſuch kind of ulcers as 
have 


* 
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been have of ſome continuance, and which 
are brought into a healing ſtate with difficulty, 
If we enquire properly into the hiſtory of 
theſe caſes, we ſhall find, that the ulcer is 
but one ſymptom of a general diſorder—that 
the evil, the ſcurvy, the ſuppreſſion of ſome 
natural diſcharge, a ſudden check to, or the 
diſappearance of, an eruption upon the ſkin 
— in ſhort ſome conſtitutional humour in the 
blood, or ſome more recent and accidental 
diſorder affecting the habit in general, has 

either preceded or attends the complaint we 
are ſpeaking of. Agreeable to this obſerva- 
tion, we find from experience, that different 
methods of cure are neceſſary to be under- 
taken in different conſtitutions: Thus, tho' 
we find that bleeding, moderate purging, re- 
gularity of diet, reſt, and a due attention to 
the ſituation of the part diſordered, will fre- 
quently have a very good effect, yet to heal 
the ulcer perfectly, and to keep it healed af- 
terwards, recourſe muſt be often had to means 
more appropriated to the peculiar diſpoſition 
of the conſtitution, or to the prevailing hu- 
mour in the blood at that time. But exclu- 


five of the medicines which are directed by 


the 
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the phyſician on theſe occaſions, many of 
which are 1eckoned of the alterative kind, we 
often obſerve, that ſome particular evacua- 
tion will not only be more uſeful than others, 
but is more agreeable to the conſtitutions of 
particular perſons. Thus, where purging, 
vomiting, or bleeding cannot either be ſuf- 
ficiently repeated, or elſe prove ineffectual, 
the diſcharge by the ſkin is ſometimes found 
| beneficial ; and in ſome inſtances the Night- 
ſhade has operated very favourably in this reſ- 
pe, even where other medicines given for 
the ſame purpoſe have not been of any ſervice 
at all. The great quantity of urine which is 
ſometimes diſcharged whilſt the medicine 
operates profuſely by ſweat, may likewiſe be 
another uſeful circumſtance towards clearing 


the blood of ſome offenſive humours: Nor 
ought to be omitted as uſeleſs the other qua- 


lities of the medicine which it frequently has 
of procuring reſt and eaſing pain, by which the 
digeſtion of ſome ſores is greatly mended, as 
well as the patient relieved. But notwithſtand- 
ing theſe repeated and uncommon evacua- 
tions may in ſome caſes clear the blood from 
the leſs obſtinate, and recent humours that 


affect 
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affect it, we find that where there is a conz 
ſtitutional diſeaſe, or where any habitual hu- 
mour has long prevailed, the ulcer, though 
it may heal very readily with this medicine, 
will, as often happens after other methods 
of treatment for the like caſes, be ſome- 


times apt to break out again, or the diſeaſe 


to appear in ſome other form; ſince as there 
does not appear to be any ſpecific virtue in 
the medicine, the original humour is not 
neceſſarily eradicated, becauſe the ſym- 
ptoms diſappear. Fot this reaſon, though 
the Night-ſhade had a very remarkable 
good effect in the woman's cafe related 
in the firſt account, by giving almoſt im- 
mediate eaſe to a very painful ſore which 
ſpread over great part of the leg; though 
in a few days this medicine femoved the 
pain in her, head and limbs, which was 
ſo exceſſive as almoſt totally to deprive her 
of reſt for fix weeks together ; though it re- 
ſtored the woman to the uſe of her limbs after 


ſhe had been bedrid many months; and not- 


withſtanding ſhe has had a good ſhare of 
health 
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health ſince; yet it now appears, that when 
the ulcer was juſt healed and a perfect cure 
expected, the fore remains uncloſèd; ſerv- 
ing, it ſhould ſeem, as an iſſue which na- 
ture has formed on the part, and as a neceſ- 
fary drain for the diſcharge of ſome conſtitu- 
tional humour. 

Thus likewiſe the young woman mentioned 
as the fifth caſe, though ſhe continued till late- 
ly free from the complaints whichſhe had in 
the hoſpital, except that ſhe has been ſome 
times ſubject to ſlight heats in her ſkin, has 
now a ſore broke out upon her leg; and this 
probably, as was intimated in the pre- 
ceding account, will be attended with 
difficulty in healing, or be liable to a 
return after it is healed, unleſs the ob- 
ſtructions peculiar to her ſex, and with 
which ſhe has been ſome time affected, can 
be removed. ELD 

From the frequent relapſes of this ſort, and 
from the account which I ſhall hereafter give 
of cancerous complaints, I ſhould imagine 
that the woman's diſorder in the cheek, 
is much more likely to become bad again, 


than 


———— 
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than to remain in the ſtate it was in when ſhe 
left the hoſpital. 

It may ſeem unneceſſary after this, and after 
declaring that there does not appear to be any 
ſpecific virtue in the Nightſhade, to obſerve, 
that no laſting and conſiderable advantage 
can accrue from the uſe of it for ſo obſti- 
nate and ſo peculiar a humour as the 
evil. 

Pains in particular parts of the body, which 
have been of long continuance, and are apt to 
return after they have been removed, do not 
very often admit of any other than a tempo- 
rary. relief from any medicine, being uſually 
ſuppoſed owing to ſome general diſorder in 
the blood, as the gout, a confirmed rheuma- 
tiſm, or an inveterate ſcurvy; but in caſes 
leſs complicated, where the cauſe of the diſ- 
eaſe is more recent, and where repeated 
ſweats have either been judged preferable to 
other evacuations, or proper to afliſt them, 


the Nightſhade has proved very ſervicea- 
ble. 


Scorbutic eruptions ſeem to haye ſome re- 
ſemblance with the preceding diſorders, eſ- 
pecially 
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pecially as they may ariſe from a conſtituti- 
onal cauſe, or may proceed likewiſe from a 
cauſe more recent and accidental. In ſome of 
theſe the Nightſhade, which operated pro- 
fuſely by perſpiration and urine, leſſened the 
eruptions very much, and removed the pain 
in the limbs which accompanied the other 
complaint ; and this it did after the warm 
bath and other means had failed: Some- 
times the eruptions have quite diſappeared, 
but they either appeared again afterwards, or 
ſomE complaint of the ſtomach, head, &c. 
enſued, and the ſame conſequence happened 
from the other methods that were tried in 
theſe caſes. Where the diſeaſe has been of 
leſs ſtanding, and the medicine operated rea- 
dily by ſweat, the benefit has been more laſt- 
ing. 

I ſhall next conſider the effects which the 
Nightſnade has had in cancerous diſorders, or 
ſuch as were apprehended to be of that nature; 
an article which I might perhaps with more 
| propriety have begun with, as it has been the 
principal reaſon why I have haſtened the pub- 
lication of this ſecond part of my account. 


It 


 __ - - 
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1 It is plain from the account which I have 
related of the uſes to which the Nightſhade 
has been formerly applied, that an opinion 
had long prevailed of this plant's being en- 
dued with ſome particular power for the cure 
of cancers. The aſſertions of many eminent 
writers leave no room to doubt of the preva- * 

| 

| 


lency of ſuch a belief; yet, if the opinion had 

been well founded, one would have ſuppoſed 

that the medicine muſt have been brought | 
into general practice, and the reputation of 
it have been eſtabliſhed for the cure of a diſ- 
eaſe ſo diſtructive to the happineſs and lives 
of many. But if we conſider the fate of ſome 
other medicines which are now in conſtant 
uſe, and which are by much the moſt valua- 
ble of any in our poſſeſſion — if we conſider 
that mercury was in a great meaſure diſuſed 
on account of the ill effects of it after it was 

firſt known in the cure of the venereal diſeaſe 
—that antimony which is now given by every 
body, and is ſuppoſed to be the baſis of al- 
moſt all our celebrated ſecret medicines,- was 
forbid abroad to be uſed at all internally that 

ſo excellent a medicine as the bark nas met 
with 
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with almoſt inſuperable difficulties in being 
introduced into practice, is ſtill diſliked by 
many, and its virtues, at leaſt till lately, 
very imperfectly known out of England — if 
we add to theſe conſiderations, the prejudice, 


or inattention, with which too many are apt 


to receive any diſcovery of this ſort, it was 
not unreaſonable to ſuſpect that ſome virtue 
might be found in the plant, for the alleviation 


of the ſymptoms at leaſt, if not for the cure, 


of cancers ; and in a diſorder of this unhappy 
nature every poſſible means of relief demands 
the utmoſt attention. The account which 
Dr. Lambergen gave (authorized by the joint 


opinion of three other phyſicians) that he had 


radically cured a confirmed cancer in the 
breaſt, as it was the immediate occaſion of my 
trying this medicine, was likewiſe a very rea- 
ſonable inducement to make the experiment, 
though the relation of his caſe is not attend- 
ed with every circumſtance that could be de- 
fired. 
The reſult of my experiments determin- 

ed more in favour of the medicine, as an 
extraordinary promoter of the natural diſ- 
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charges of the body, than as having any ſpe- 
cific property for the cure of cancers ; and 
therefore in my introduQion to the two can» 
cerous caſes, in my obſervations upon Lam- 
bergen's account, and in the conclufion of 
the pamphlet, I have endeavoured to guard 
againſt the too haſty belief of ſo deſirable an 
event; but as I have already mentioned the 
common operations of the medicine, and 
have before given my reaſons for publiſhing 
an account of them, I ſhall proceed to give 
ſuch a farther hiſtory of the effects of the 
Nightſhade, particularly of ſuch caſes where 
there was an apprehenfion of a cancerous 
diſpoſition, as will, I fear, leave little room 
to hope, that it has any ſpecific Pe for 
the cure of this diſeaſe. 

Elizabeth Prynne, a woman 65 years of 
age, living in Brick-ſtreet, near Piccadilly, 
was affected about eight months ago with a 
ſoreneſs in the back part of her throat, unat- 
tended with fever or any other complaint at 
that time. The ſoreneſs increaſed, and in 
three weeks was ſo troubleſome as to occaſion 
a difficulty of ſwallowing even liquids with- 
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out conſiderable pain. The pain became af- 
terwards ſo acute, that the woman ſuffered 
extremely when ſhe attempted to get down 
milk, broth, or any other mild and liquid 
nouriſhment : She continued in this ſtate ſe- 
veral weeks. She felt likewiſe darting pains 


which frequently ſtruck up each fide of her 
head with great violence; nor did ſhe attempt 
to ſpeak, unleſs urged to it by neceſſity, as 
the motion of the diſeaſed parts on that occa- 
ſion gave great pain. She had been blooded, 

purged, bliſtered, &c. and had uſed gargles 


to the throat, without finding the leaſt advan- 


tage. When] firſt ſaw her about five months 
ago, ſhe was not only in the condition jult 
deſcribed in regard to her throat, but was ſo 


weakened by pain, want of reſt and want of 


nouriſhment (being afraid to attempt ſwallow- 
ing often on account of the great pain it gave 
her) that ſhe could not probably have lived 
much longer without relief. 

Upon examining her throat, I diſcovered 
a very foul ulcer on the back-part of it, 
which extended up the ſide of each tonſil. 
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It was ſuſpected to be venereal, and it had much 
the appearance of ſuch a ſore; but I was ſoon 
fatisfied that this ſuſpicion was groundleſs. 
Conſidering her age and weakneſs of body, 
as well as the nature of the diſeaſe, I expect- 
ed little advantage would accrue from any 
aſſiſtance that might be offered her; but not 
to leave her deſtitute of hope, I gave her an 
infuſion of the Garden Nightſhdde, which, 
as it had nothing ſharp or diſagreeable in the 
taſte, and the doſe being only a ſmall quan- 
tity of a clear liquid, might be ſwallowed 
with leſs difficulty than many other medicines, 
She continued the uſe of the infuſion ten or 
twelve days without finding the leaſt amend- 
ment ; but after that time ſhe began to be a 
little eaſier, and in five weeks from the firſt 
uſe of the Nightſhade, ſhe could ſwallow ſo- 
lid food without difficulty. The ſores on the 
tonſils healed, the ulcer on the back-part of 
her throat grew gradually better, and at laft 
intirely diſappeared. The pain which uſed 
to ſtrike up each fide of her head ceaſed as the 

ſores in her throat grew eaſy, and whenſhe 


had 
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had recovered the power of ſwallowing freely, 
ſhe was ſoon reſtored to her natural ſtrength; 
finding in the very hot weather, when ſhe 
took this medicine, little inconvenience from 
the uſe of it, though it generally ſweated her 
plentifully every ſecond or third night, and 
purged her once or twice the next day: It 
occaſioned likewiſe a conſiderable increaſe of 
urine. The two or three firſt doſes were at - 


tended with ſome ſickneſs and giddineſs ; but . 
theſe ſymptoms ceaſed after that time, and 


never diſordered her again, except once or 


twice ſlightly, during the whole courſe. She 


began with an infuſion of one grain of the 
Garden Nightſhade, which ſhe continued 
about three weeks at the diſtance before men- 
tioned. The doſe was afterwards increaſed 
to two grains, and with this quantity ſhe went 
on about three months; the operation of the 
medicine being nearly the ſame all the time. 
About a fortnight after the ſore in her throat 
was healed, ſhe was ſeized with a violent 
pain in the back-part of her head, but by 
the uſe of common methods this complaint 


E 3 was 
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was for a time removed, and ſhe ſeemed re- 
markably well. Since then ſhe had another 
attack of the ſame kind, which was re- 
moved by the ſame means. Except the 
medicines ſhe took lately, on account of the 
pain in her head, ſhe never made uſe of any 
other, either internally, or by way of appli- 


cation to the throat, during all the time of 


her taking the Nightſhade, Her throat is 
quite clear from any viſible foulneſs or ſore 
at preſent, but ſhe ſometime feels a flight pain 
lower down. What the event will be, muſt 
be determined by time. If the ſore returns 
again, it will probably be deemed a cancer: If 
not, and ſhe enjoys her health as ſhe does now, 
it will hardly be allowed that name (7). 

Mrs. Sympſon, at Mr. Stacy's in Roſe- 
ſtreet, Covent-Garden, aged 62, about a 
year ago, without having received any hurt 
upon the part, felt a knob in her right breaſt. 
It was not at that time painful, but in a few 


(r) She had a flight appearance of the complaint 


after this, but was ſoon cured, and has ſince been remark- 
ably well. | 


months 
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months the ſwelling increaſed conſiderably, 
and was attended with with ſo much pain as 
to diſturb her reſt, When I firſt ſaw her, 
about four months ago, the ſwelling affected 
the whole breaſt, and extended to the arm-pit. 
In both places it was intenſely hard and ad- 
hered firmly, and ſeveral ulcers appeared on 


the ſurface of the breaſt. She had drefled 


the ſores with ſoftening applications, and had 
ſometimes been purged with falts, but with- 
out any relief. She took one grain of the 
Garden Nightſhade infuſed, which put her 
into a moderate ſweat that laſted fix or ſeven 
hours: It occaſioned likewiſe a conſiderable 
increaſe of urine, and purged her once the 


next day. She generally took the Nightſhade 


afterwards every ſecond or third night; the 
doſe being increaſed at laſt to three grains. 
The operation of it was almoſt conſtantly the 
fame. She never felt any head-ach, heat, 
giddineſs, ſickneſs, or drowſineſs. Her ap- 
petite and ſpirits were better than they had 


been. She continued in this courſe about 


ten weeks without taking any other medicine: 


In moſt of this time ſhe flept well and had 


3 very 
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very little pain, except that now and then in 
the day ſhe felt ſome ſhootings in the ſores, ; 
A fullneſs in the parts ſurrounding the hard- 
neſs was diſperſed by this means; but the 
hardneſs itſelf and the ſores appeared to be 
quite unaltered. About this time ſhe caught 
cold, and had feveriſh complaints. She was 
blooded, and uſed other means common on 
ſuch occaſions; but leaving off the Night- 
ſhade, her pains returned, notwithſtanding 
the evacuations which had been uſed for her 
fever. At her own requeſt, ſhe began to 
take the Nightſhade again, which made her 
eaſier, and operated as before in moderate 
ſweats and gentle purging; but ſhe was 
ſoon afterwards ſeized with a very trouble- 
ſome cough, and other bad ſymptoms, which 
proved fatal to her. She had the appearance 
of a mote flying ſometimes before one of her 
eyes, but never felt any pain in either of 
them, nor found the leaſt defect or alteration 
in her ſight. | 

Mrs. Lang, a gentlewoman in Princes- 
ſtreet, near Gerrard-ſtreet, Leiceſter- fields- 
aged 57, has been afflicted with cancerous 


complaints in both breaſts for ſome years. 
Ons 


* 
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One of them has been long ulcerated and al- 
moſt deſtroyed ; and hardly any caſe can be 
worſe than the condition of this unfortunate 
gentlewoman. As ſhe had not received any 


alleviation of her complaints from the variety 5 


of means which had been tried for her relief, 


ſhe deſired to take the Nightſhade. She took 
the Garden ſort three months, a grain ſerving 


for a doſe. It put her into a moderate ſweat, 
which laſted ſome hours: It increaſed the 
quantity of her water, and it purged her once 
the day after taking it. The medicine hard- 
ly ever varied in its effects, and as it never 
occaſioned the leaſt inconvenience of head- 


ach, giddineſs, ſickneſs, or even faintneſs or 


drowſineſs, or any one diſagreeable conſe- 
quence, ſhe repeated it almoſt every night. 
She ſlept very little before ſhe took the Night- 


ſhade, but by means of this ſhe had good nights. 


This happy effect continued about nine weeks. 
The medicine then ceaſed to have any ope- 
ration upon the natural evacuations. The 
doſe was increaſed, but to no good purpoſe: 
It ſeemed rather to heat her, an effect which 
ſhe never found from it before, but the leav- 


ing it off in time prevented an aggrayation of 
the 
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the ſymptoms, if in her caſe that expreſſion 
may be allowed. She began the uſe of the 
medicine again ſome time after, and found 
relief from it, but this good effect did not 
continue long. 

A lady, 47 years of age, about a year and 
half ago, accidentally received a hurt on her 
left breaſt, and in a few days afterwards ſhe 
felt a lump there of the bigneſs of a hen's 
egg; ſhe was at that time not in a good ſtate 


of health, having frequent attacks of feveriſh 
diſorders. She was blooded, purged, and 
made uſe of ſoftening applications to the 
part, but the ſwelling, attended with conſi- 
derable pain, ſoon increaſed, and, not long 
after, appeared to be a confirmed and ulcerat- 
ed cancer; the tumour being very large, the 
ſores ſpreading, and the pain increaſing. The 
other breaſt likewiſe ſwelled very much, be- 
came very hard and painful, and ſometimes 


ſhe was affected with ſevere pains in different 


parts of the body, She deſired to take the 
Nightſhade. She began with half a grain of 
the Garden Nightſhade, which had no ef- 
fe. She increaſed the doſe gradually and 
carefully to ſeven grains ; but as it failed to 

increaſe 
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increaſe any of the natural diſcharges, 
at leaſt having but a very ſlight effe& 
that way, and as the patient was naturally 
coſtive, tho' this circumſtance was as much 
guarded againſt as poſſible, ſhe thought that 
the medicine began to heat her, and, at my 
requeſt, immediately deſiſted from any fur- 
ther uſe of it. | 
A lady in the country, who had long had a 
cancer in one of her breaſts, which had been 
ulcerated a conſiderable time, and which had 
ſometimes been ſubject to bleed, reſolving to 
try the Nightſhade, applied to me four months 
ago for directions about taking it. She took 
the Deadly Nightſhade near three months. 
Having heard but once from her during this 
time, I defired to know the effects of the 
medicine ; and am informed by her, that ſhe 
took it almoſt every night—that it generally 
ſweated her moderately in the morning, in- 
creaſing her urine ſlightly, and purgingh er two 
or three times every day—that her ſpirits were 
low, and her appetite grew worſe—that ſhe 
did not find it occaſioned any giddineſs; that 
it affected her eyes, but ſeldom made her fick. 
She increaſed the doſe to five grains, She 
| found 
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found no conſiderable alteration in her breaſt 
for ſome time after taking the Nightſhade, 
but at laſt imagined the ſores grew larger, the 
pain rather more acute, and the bleedings 
more frequent. I immediately deſired her to 
deſiſt, which I ſhould have done much ſoon- 
er, as well as have prevented her taking the 
medicine ſo often, if I had been ſufficiently 
apprized of the circumſtances juſt related. 
About the ſame time I was deſired, by ano- 
ther lady in the country, to give her directi- 
ons for the uſe of this medicine. This lady 
had been troubled about two years with a 
very large and painful cancerous ſwelling in 
one of her breaſts, which extended towards 


the arm-pit, and was adherent. She began 


with one grain of the Deadly Nightſhade ; 


but the medicine had little effect till ſhe had 
taken three grains for a doſe. It then ope- 
rated conſiderably by ſweat, and, as ſhe in- 
formed me, without lowering her ſpirits. 
She was obliged afterwards to increaſe the 
doſe, which generally operated more or leſs 
in the ſame way, though ſometimes it failed. 


It ſometimes affected her with a giddineſs. 


She drank occaſionally ſome Cheltenham wa- 


tor, 
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ter, which ſhe had uſed before to keep her 


open. She continued the medicine between 
two and three months, except for about a 
a fortnight, when ſhe had a fit of the gout in 
her foot. The account which I received a 
month ago gave me no room to expect any 
ſervice from this medicine, but as ſhe was de- 
ſirous to continue it, I recommended her to 
take it only once in 3 or 4 days, and to uſe 
the Garden Nightſhade inſtead of the other. 
Jam now informed, that ſhe has ſometimes 
fince taken one ſort, and ſometimes the other 
—that ſhe thinks the Garden Nightſhade a- 
grees beſt with her, but that ſhe cannot po- 
litively ſay, ſhe has received any conſiderable 
ſervice ſrom either. 

A young woman, belonging to a gentlewo- 
man, who lodges at Mr. Price's a tobacconiſt 
in Sherrard-ſtreet, Golden-ſquare, had a ſwel- 
ling in her right breaſt, which ſhe attributed 
to a blow that ſhe received accidentally upon 
the part ſome months before. At the time of 
the accident ſhe felt a great deal of pain, but 
it ſoon ceaſed, and ſhe did not perceive any 
ſwelling till a month afterwards. She then 
felt a conſiderable fulneſs and hardneſs in the 


breaſt. 
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breaſt. When I firſt ſaw her, which was 
about four months ago, ſhe had a tumour in 
the middle of her breaſt, which was almoſt 
as big as a hen's egg, and, according to her 
own and her friends repreſentation, had been 
of that ſize about ten weeks. The ſwelling 
was not ſo intenſely hard as a confirmed ſchir- 
rus, but was attended with ſo much pain as 
frequently to interrupt her reſt many hours in 
the night. The month before I ſaw her ſhe 
had been blooded and frequently purged, but 
without finding the leaſt advantage. I was 
defired to give her the Nightſhade. She took 
an infuſion of a grain of the Garden Night- 
ſhade, which heated her for ſome little time, 
and made her breaſt more painful than, uſual; 
but ſhe ſoon fell into a profuſe ſweat, which 
continued ſeveral hours. It occaſioned like. 
wiſe a great increaſe of urine. She repeated 
the ſame doſe two nights after, which had 
nearly the ſame effect. She felt very little 
pain after the ſecond doſe, and the ſwelling 
ſoon afterwards began to decreaſe. She took 
the Nightſhade every ſecond, third, or fourth 
night, about five weeks, in which time the 
tumour gradually leſſened, and was at length 
5 perfectly 
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perfectly diſperſed, being probably no other 
than a ſimple obſtruction from the blow or 
bruiſe before mentioned, as the Nightſhade 
did not in other caſes, which might be thought 
ſimilar, prove of any conſiderable uſe. She 
never took more than a grain and a half at a 
doſe, and after two or three doſes, felt no 
inconvenience whilſt it operated, except that 
it twice made her a little ſick and giddy. She 
remains perfectly well. 

Eſther Williams, aged 30, a ſervant living 
with a lady in Dean-ſtreet, Soho, about a year 
ago felt a lump towards the upper part of her 
left breaſt, without having received any hurt 
that could occaſion it. It was then of the ſize 
of a large walnut, and free from pain. Ten weeks 
ago ſhe applied to me. The tumour was at 
that time ſome what enlarged, and was ſome- 
times attended with ſhooting pains in it, but 
not acute. She had been blooded and fre- 
quently purged, but found no advantage from 
any means that were employed for her. She 
took half a grain of the Garden Nightſhade, 
which made her ſick and giddy a few minutes, 
then threw her into a moderate ſweat, increaſ- 
ed the quantity of her water, and purged her 
three times the next day. The next doſe 


having 
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having much leſs effect, ſhe took a whole 


grain, and the doſe was afterwards increaſed 


to a grain and a half. She took the medicine 
ſix weeks, generally every ſecond or third 


day. In this time it ſweated her three or 


four times ſlightly, but its common effects 
were an increaſe of urine, and a purging two 


or three times after each doſe. She had ge- 
nerally a watering in her eyes the morning 


after taking the medicine, which ceaſed in 
half an hour, and never left the leaſt incon- 
venience. She had not any return of the ſick- 


. neſs or giddineſs after the firſt doſe, but ſhe 


ſometimes found herſelf drowſy an hour or 
two the day after taking the medicine, though 


at other times ſhe was well and hearty, and 


felt little or no pain in her breaſt. Finding 
however that no progreſs was made in diſſolv- 
ing the hardneſs, I adviſed her to leave off 
the medicine; and if the pain increaſes, ſhe 
propoſes to have the tumour extirpate . 

A lady about 30 years of age, having a fre- 
quent tendency to an eruption on her ſkin, a 


great difficulty of breathing upon catching the 


{lighteſt cold, and being in general of a tender 


conſtitution, adviſed with me, three months 


ago, 
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ago, about a tumour in one of her breaſts, 
which complaint had been preceded by con- 
ſiderable pain. She had taken mercurial me- 
dicines on this occaſion, which had aggravated 
the diſorder ; but by purſuing a milder courſe, 
the ſymptoms were ſoon after moderated, 
When I ſaw her firſt ſhe had an unequal and 
very hard tumour in the breaſt, about the ſize 
of a large walnut, attended with ſome pain. 
The lady having tried other methods without 
any conſiderable advantage, was deſirous to 
take the Nightſhade. She began with half a 
grain of the Garden Nightſhade, but found 
very little effect till ſhe had increaſed the doſe 
to three grains; and even this quantity ope- 
rated ſo imperfectly, that ſhe increaſed the doſe 
to five grains. This ſweated her plentifully, 
and did not in the leaſt diſagree with her in 
other reſpects; but having accidentally caught 
cold, ſhe was affected with her uſual difficulty 
of breathing on ſuch occaſions, though it did 
not continue long. The lady went then into 
the country, with a determination to purſue the 
uſe of the Nightſhade; but at firſt not meeting 


with any but the Deadly Nightſhade, ſhe be- 
gan with that, encreaſing the doſe. from two 
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grains to five; the effects of which, as I was 
afterwards in formed, were, drowſineſs, gid- 
dineſs, dryneſs in her throat, a heat and pain in 
her breaſt, and a general heat and reſtleſſneſs; 
it likewiſe ſwelled and affected her eyes ſo that 
ſhe could not read, and at laſt brought on pretty 
ſtrong convulſive motions, but her head kept 
clear, and the next day ſhe found herſelf 
hardly at all weakened by the violence of this 
operation. The medicine ſeldom failed to 
ſweat, and it ſometimes purged a little. She 
had afterwards recourſe to the Garden Night- 


ſhade, which was not attended with any ill 
effects. She increaſed the doſe from two graing 
to fix. The operation of the medicine vari- 
ed, eſpecially at the latter part of the courſe, 
It ſometimes operated plentifully by perſpira- 
tion or urine, and ſometimes by both; at 
other times it had no apparent effect. As it 
ſeldom purged, ſome opening waters were 
taken occaſionally. From the time of begin- 
ning with the Garden Nightſhade, the heat, 
head-ach, dryneſs in the throat, giddineſs, 
and other diſagreeable ſymptoms ceaſed. She 
continued the medicine, ſeemed in perfect 
good health in general, ſlept well, and felt 

very 
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very little pain in her breaſt. After taking 
the Garden Nightſhade about five weeks, ſhe 
again caught cold, and was attacked with her 
old di ſorder of difficulty in breathing, attended 


with a fever and a violent cough. Theſe com- | 


plaints continued ſeveral days. She afterwards 


took the Nightſhade again for about a fort- 


night, which did not operate quite ſo much as 
before. She was however in good health and 
ſpirits, ſcarcely ever felt any uneaſineſs from 
her breaſt, and ſlept well; but as the hard- 
neſs in her breaſt was not viſibly leſſened, I 
adviſed a diſuſe of the medicine. She now 
does not feel any uneaſineſs in her breaſt, and 
is in other reſpects well. 

Mrs. Dowding, at Mr. Laight's, in Mar- 
ket-ſtreet, St. James's Market, four years ago, 


felt, without any preceding accident, a knot 


about the bigneſs of a pea in her left breaſt, 
which was looſe and not painful. In a year 
after it was a little increaſed, and attended 
with a flight pain. It gradually grew larger 
and rather more. painful : but the pain was 
not very conſiderable till about a year ago. At 
that time the ſwelling poſſeſſed the whole 
breaſt, and often diſturbed her reſt. The 
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tumour was very hard and of an unequal 
form, but did not adhere. She had taken 
manna occaſionally, and had been bled once 
a month for ſome time, but without finding 
any alteration. About three months ago ſhe 
began to take the Garden Nightſhade, begin- 
ning with. half a grain, and increaſing the 
doſe to a grain. She took it fourteen times at 
the diſtance of two or three days between each 
doſe. She had a ſlight giddineſs for a few mi- 
nutes with fix of the doſes, and was twice fick; 
but the common effects of the medicine were 
a heat which broke out into a profuſe ſweat, 
a conſiderable increaſe of urine, and a mode- 
rate purging the ſecond day after taking it. 
The ſweat which ran off from her in drops, 
generally continued 8 or g hours; but though 
at the time ſhe took the Nightſhade the wea- 
ther was remarkably hot, ſhe found her 


ſtrength very little affected the day that the 


medicine was working, and her ſpirits re- 
markably good in the intermediate days. 
She obſerved that during the operation of the 


firſt three doſes, the diſordered breaſt did 


not ſweat at all; but aſterwards the me- 
dicine 
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dicine operated there as profuſely as in the 
reſt of the body. She found herſelf conſider- 
ably eaſier whilſt ſhe uſed this medicine, but 
as I could not obſerve any viſible alteration 
in the breaſt, I adviſed her to let me take it 
off, which ſhe conſented to, and appears now 
perfectly well. | 
Theſe are all the caſes that I have ſeen, 
where the Nightſhade has been given in diſ- 
orders of this kind, except two which I caſu- 
ally ſaw, and had no particular account of; 


and likewiſe two others who were patients in 
the hoſpital. 


Theſe laſt were not immediatly under my 
direction, but the principal circumſtances that 
relate to them are as follow : 7 

One of them William Hunter, 56 years of 
age, had a large and hard tumour on the low- 
er lip, attended with à painful ſore yielding 
an ichorous diſcharge. He begun with one 
grain of the Deadly Nightſhade, which was | 
increaſed afterwards to fix grains. The me- 
dicine operated ſometimes moderately by urine, 
very little by ſweat, and ſometimes it had no 
apparent effect at all. It occaſioned a head- 
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ach and drowſineſs, and two or three times 
it affected him with a dimneſs, ſo as to make 
it difficult for him to read. This ſymptom 
ſoon went off after the operation of the me- 
dicine was over. The ſore was judged to 
look rather better, tho', I think, the amend. 
ment was very inconſiderable. After taking 
the medicine about a month, he was ſeized 
with a fit of the gout, a diſorder he was ſubje& 
j to. During this illneſs the diſeaſe in his lip 
[ grew much worſe ; and he being weak, and 
wanting a better air, was for a time diſcharg- 
ed from the hoſpital. He is lately returned 
much better in regard to his ſtrength, but 
worſe in reſpe& to his lip. Being at this 
| . admiſſion into the hoſpital under my care, [ 
| gave him two doſes of the Garden Nightſhade, 
| but finding that the pain was not at all reliev- 
| ed by it, and having no hopes of alleviating 
the complaint when the medicine, as I found 
in the preſent caſe, did not confiderably pro- 
mote ſome of the natural diſcharges, I imme- 
_ diately deſiſted from giving the Nightſhade 
any more, for fear of aggravating thoſe ſymp- 
| toms which were already very bal. 
| | The 
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The other patient, John Muſgrave, was 
about ſixty years of age. He had a cancer- 
ous ulcer likewiſe on his lower lip, but it 
was much larger and more malignant than the 
other, affecting the greateſt part of his lip, 
near a third of which it had deſtroyed, ſpread- 
ing likewiſe into his mouth, and under his 
chin, and yielding a fœtid diſcharge. This 
diſorder began about a year before he came 
to the hoſpital, and lately increaſed very faſt 
with great hardneſs, and conſiderable pains. 
He took an infuſion of Deadly Nightſhade, 
beginning with one grain, and increaſing it 
to ſeven. The medicine had not much ef- 
fect upon the natural evacuations, Sometimes 
indeed it increaſed the quantity of his urine, 
but ſeldom very conſiderably. It occafioned 
a giddineſs, and affected him ſeveral times 
with violent head-achs, and pain in his loins. 
In general, it heated and diſordered him; and, 
as of courſe the complaint in his lip muſt un- 
der ſuch circumſtances be aggravated, the me- 
dicine was left off. 
From the preceding caſes and from others 
which I have heard of, where ſometimes a 
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good effect in the beginning led into a too 
Haitering hope of an happy event, it is, I think, 
evident, there is not that ſpecific property in 
the Nightſhade for the cure of confirmed can- 
cers as it was hoped might have have been diſ- 
covered in this plant: To which muſt be ad- 
ded, that if it is not given with attention and 
caution, and eſpecially if the uſe of it is pur, 
ſued where it is found to diſagree, it may ag- 
gravate the ſymptoms which it was defigned 
to relieve. | 
In order to make the uſe of the medicine 
as advantageous as poſſible in caſes where there 
is a probability of ſucceſs, and to prevent any 


injury ariſing from the experiment, I ſhall 


beg leave to offer ſuch farther remarks and di- 
rections as my own experience and the prac- 
tice of others have ſuggeſted to me, Previous 
to theſe direQions J muſt obſerve, that as the 
ſpecies of this plant, called Deadly Nightſhade, 
has been found to beattended with troubleſome 
ſymptoms, I ſhall enforce what I have be- 
fore recommended, the uſe of the Garden 
Nightſhade. 

Bleeding, a purge, or a vomit, either one 


or all, ſhould generally precede the uſe of this 
medicine. The 


FO 
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The infuſion of one grain is as much as 
ever ſhould be given for the firſt doſe; and as 
a quarter of a grainis ſometimes found to pro- 
duceavery conſiderable effect it may bequite as 
well to begin in general with that quantity. 
The exactneſs of the quantity may be eaſily 
aſcertained by infuſing one grain of the Night- 
ſhade in four ounces of water, and pe it 
afterwards into ſmaller doſes. IE 

The medicine ſhould be generally given at 
night, as the neceſſary confinement in bed 
during the height of the perſpiration and the 
drowſineſs which ſometimes enſues may be 
diſagreeable in the day. 

It ſeldom happens that more than one doſe 
is proper in 24 hours; nor ſhould in general 
the doſe be repeated oftener than "ey ſecond 
or third night. 

If it does not operate by ſtool, ſome other 
medicine ſhould be given either with the 
Nightſhade, or in a reaſonable time after it, 
that the body may never be coſtive. And this 
circumſtance is partacularly to beattended to. 

No good effect, as far as I have obſerved, can 


be expected from this medicine, unleſs it ope- 


rates 
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rates by perſpiration, urine, or ſtool. If, 


after trying enlarged doſes, the quantity of ʒ 
or 6 grains does not produce a very conſidera- 
ble increafe of ſame of theſe diſcharges, a 
further uſe of the medicine is not adviſable; 
for tho' a larger doſe might poſſibly have that 
effect, the operation of the medicine will not, 
F imagine, be regular enough afterwards to be 
ſerviceable. | 

If the ſymptoms ſeem to be aggravated 
after the ſecond or third doſe, a continuance 
of the medicine will be generally impro- 
— 

If giddineſs, head-ach, or ſickneſs conti- 
nue very troubleſome after the ſecond or third 
doſe, a perſerverance in the uſe of the Night- 
ſhade will ſeldom be adviſeable; tho' in ſome 
inſtances where this has happened the medi- 
cine has operated afterwards without any con- 
fiderable inconvenience. 

If the patient 1s hot or thirſty 3 in the night 
after taking the infuſion, he ſhould drink 
ſome warm diluting liquor, in order to en- 


courage a free diſcharge by perſpiration and 


urine, 
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urine, and to relieve the ſtomach where there 
is a diſpoſition to vomit, 

I muſt now beg leave to obviate ſome ob- 
jections which have been made to the uſe of 
this medicine, and to mention two or three 
other circumſtances that relate to it. 

In the laſt edition of my account, printed 
ſix weeks after the firſt; I took the oppor- 
tunity of making ſome additions which I then 
imagined neceflary, Amongſt thoſe, in the 
detail of the ſymptoms enſuing upon the uſe 
of the Nightſhade, I took notice of the head- 
ach, drowſineſs, and the dimneſs of fight which 
affected ſome patients. The laſt of thefe only, 
at preſent, deſerves particular conſideration. 
This effect of the Nightſhade did not occur to 
my obſervation from the firſt experiments, nor 
till ſome time after the publication of my ac- 
count. Probably the patients who were affect- 
ed by it, regarded this ſymptom only as a con- 
ſequence of their giddineſs and ſickneſs, eſpe- 
cially as it ceaſes generally with the operation 
of the medicine, and therefore they did not 
mention it to me; or if they did mention it, it 
was foflightly as not tomakeit an object of my 

attention. 
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attention. As ſoon as F was apprized of this 
effect, I took the firſt opportunity of making 
it known; and as it 1s a circumſtance which 
may reaſonably be thought of conſequence, it 
undoubtedly deſerves to be conſidered. Ac- 
cording to my obſervation, this ſymptom hag 
occurred much more frequently from the uſe 
of the Deadly than of the Garden Nightſhade. 
Sometimes the patient feels only a weight and 
an aching pain about the eye-balls ; at other 
times there is a watering of the eyes: Some 


have found a dimneſs, or have perceived the 


appearance of a cloud before their eyes, not 
unlike what commonly happens to people 
that are giddy, or ready to faint. This ſymps 
tom ſeldom affects the patient after ſome re- 
petitions of the medicine, or if it continues to 


do ſo, it is probably in a leſs degree; except 


the doſes are repeated ſo quick after each 
other, that the operation of one doſe is not 
finiſhed before another is given, a circum- 
ſtance always to be attended to. In this caſe 
it may affect the ſight ſo as to render the pa- 
tient unable to read a ſmall print, or to do any 


fine work. This ſymptom however ceaſes 


after 
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after the medicine is intirely diſuſed; and in 
no one inſtance that I have ſeen or known, 
has it occaſioned any laſting weakneſs in the 
fight. But admitting the. poſſibility of ſuch 
an accident, the argument could only hold 
againſt the continuance of the medicine where 
this ſymptom was very troubleſome, in the 
ſame manner as it might be urged againſt the 
uſe of bliſters, which often have the ſame 
effect, eſpecially when they are made per- 
petual. 

Another circumſtance I thought neceſſary 
to mention in the laſt account was, the pre- 
ference which I imagined the Garden Night- 
ſhade ought to have to that ſpecies of this 
plant called the Deadly Nightſhade. In my 
firſt account I obſerved, as a very ſingular cir- 
cumſtance, the ſimilarity of effects in theſe. 
I thought myſelf juſtified in the obſervation 
from the reſemblance which there really is in 
the effects produced by them, and by ſome 
trials which I had made, attended by the apo- 
thecary of the hoſpital, with each ſort, not 
only in different perſons, but by alternate 
doſes in the fame perſon. ' I had reaſon how- 
ever afterwards to think, and am now con- 


vinced 
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vinced, that the Garden Nightſhade poſſeſſes 
the virtues of the other, and is milder in its 


operation. Being earneſtly deſirous that this 
ſhould be known, though in contradiction to 


a former obſervation, I added a poſtſcript” to 


the edition juſt mentioned, declaring this al- 
teration in my opinion: At the ſame time 
finding that the Nightſhade was often given 
as an alterative, and not confidered as a me- 
dicine whoſe uſes muſt probably ariſe from 
its effects upon the natural diſcharges, at leaſt 


the caſes where I had ſeen it ſerviceable were 


attended with ſome effect on the diſcharges, 
I took occaſion to mention, that unleſs, after 
a few trials, there was a viſible increaſe of 
ſome of the natural evacuations, the medicine 
ſhould be diſcontinued, as little good could 
be expected from it where this effect upon the 


ſecretions was not produced; and that a per-. 


ſeverance in it, under ſuch circumſtances, 


might, I imagined, ſometimes irritate too 


much and do hurt, 


It has been ſaid that paralytic complaints 
have been occaſioned by the uſe of the Night- 


ſhade, and have continued ſome days. It ;s 


2 poſſible 
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poſſible that ſuch accidents may happen, as 

we ſee they ſometimes occur in the uſe of 

ether ſtrong medicines, and as we find by ſe- 

yeral of the ſymptoms, eſpecially where the 
Deadly Nightſhade is given, that this medi- 

eine acts very powerfully upon the nerves of 
ſome people. For my own part, tho' I doubt 
not the information of others, I have never 
ſcen an inſtance of ſuch an accident, Per- 

haps this may have been, in a good meaſure, 

owing to my having chiefly uſed the Garden, 
inſtead of the Deadly, Nightſhade. I have 
once ſeen the Nightſhade given in a paralytic 
caſe, where the uſe of it ſeemed to be very 
ſerviceable. A patient in the hoſpital (Eliza- 
beth. Wright, forty-five years of age) about 
three months ago was ſeized with a palſy 
which intirely deprived herof all ſenſation and 
motion on one fide of her body. She had been 
blooded, bliſtered on the back, arms and legs, 
and had ſeveral internal medicines given her 
near three weeks without any conſiderable 
advantage, when ſhe was directed to take the 
Nightſhade. In twelve days this perſon was 
reſtored to her natural ſenſation, except at the 
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ends of her fingers, where ſhe felt a ſlight 
numbneſs; and ſhe had a good motion of her 
limbs, tho' ſhe could not exert them with 


ſo much ſtrength as before her illneſs: One 


grain of the Garden Nightſhade ſweated her 


very plentifully, and increaſed the quantity of 
her water, without occaſioning any giddineſs, 


head-ach, or the leaſt incovenience. She 
was taken out of bed, and with ſome aſſiſ- 


tance walked ſeveral yards, but found a weak- 


neſs in her limbs, which affected her equally 
on both ſides. It was reaſonably ſuppoſed, 
that the medicine had done all it was capable 
of, by removing the obſtructions which had 
probably been the cauſe of this loſs of ſenſa- 
tion and motion, and a perſeverance in the 
uſe of it might, by the great increaſe of per- 
ſpiration, weaken and enervate her more. 


She therefore took medicines intended to 


ſtrengthen her. She purſued this method 
ſome days, and was getting better, when ſhe 
was thrown into a fever, attended with a 


vomiting and purging, by eating a large quan- 


tity of fruit. A fortnight after, when ſhe 
was relieved from this accident, ſhe felt a 
numbneſs 
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numbneſs in her elbow and fingers, which 
Rill continues. She has been bliſtered i in the 
arm for this complaint, but without any ad- 
vantage. She now walks without any aſſiſt- 
ance, has her natural feeling except a numb- 
neſs at the elbow and at the ends of the fin- 
gers, and tho' ſhe cannot yet exert much force, 
ſhe has ſtrength enough to dreſs herſelf. It 
was remarkable that the medicine ſweated her 
only in the diſeaſed fide of the body, and 
brought a raſh out which covered almoſt eve- 
ry part of that fide, but did not ſpread at all 
to the other till ten or twelve days afterwards ; 
and then it appeared there very lightly and 
in particular places only. 

From the remarkable increaſe of urine and 
perſpiration, which frequently attend the uſe. 
of this medicine, it 1s probable that it may 
be ſometimes employed with advantage in 
dropſical complaints. I am the more induced 
to think ſo from its ſucceſs in two of the fol- 
lowing caſes, which are all that I have known 
where the Nightſhade has been tried in this 
diſeaſe, 

G * William 
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William Wood, 31 years of age, was ad- 
mitted into the hoſpital about three months 
ago, for a dropſy in his belly. Two months 
before his admiſſion he had made but little 
water, and his belly had been gradually diſ- 
tending. When he came into the hoſpital 
he was very much ſwelled, and there was a 
plain fluctuation of a fluid in the cavity. He 
was troubled likewiſe with a cough, a great 
difficulty of breathing, was emaciated in his 
limbs, had a very unhealthy look, and was 
ſubject to coſtiveneſs. He had taken ſeveral 


doſes of ſtrong purging phyſic before he came 
to the hoſpital, which leflened in ſome mea- 
ſure the diſtenſion of his belly for a few days 
after each doſe, but the ſwelling ſoon return- 
ed. He was directed to take the infuſion of 
Garden Nightſhade, which he generally re- 
peated every ſecond or third night. One 
grain of the leaf had no effect, but two grains 
ſweated him moderately, purged him twice, 
and occaſioned him to diſcharge near a gallon 
of water the day after he took the Night- 
ſhade, and a conſiderable quantity in thein- 
termediate days. His ſymptoms ſoon abated; 
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and in about a month after his admiſſion, 
thinking himſelf quite well, though there was 
then a greater fullneſs of his belly than was 
natural, and being deſirous of purſuing his 
buſineſs, which was that of a porter at a diſ- 
tant part of the city, he was diſcharged from 
the hoſpital at his own requeſt. He came 
twice afterwards for ſome of the infuſion, 
which he took at home. I heard nothing 
of him till lately, when he was admitted into 
the hoſpital for a fever, of which he after- 
wards died. The reaſon he gave for not com- 
ing to the hoſpital before was, that he found 
himſelf quite free from his former com- 
plaints, and had made water very freely ever 
ſince. 

Elizabeth Cartwright, a woman about for- 
ty years of age, who had been tapped ſeven- 
teen times in five years, was directed to take 
the Deadly Nightſhade. She took -ajfew 
doſes which ſweated her, and occaſioned 
lome increaſe of water; but the medicine 
diſagreeing with her, and the caſe admitt- 


ing very little expectation of advantage, ſhe 
ceaſed taking it. 
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Another woman, who had been tapped 
three times, took the Nightſhade at her own 
requeſt. She took five doſes of the Garden 
fort, either one or two grains of the leaf in 


each doſe. It made her ſweat very much, 
and occaſioned a great diſcharge of urine. It 
occaſioned likewiſe ſome degree of giddineſß, 
and faintneſs. She left the hoſpital after this 
on account of ſome affairs which required 
her to go away. 

I have hitherto avoided giving account of 
any caſe that was not either in ſome meaſure 
under my direction, or ſubje& to my obſer- 
vation ; but the following being in the neigh- 
bourhood of the hoſpital, and the Night. 
ſhade being ſupplxed from thence, I ſhall add 
it to the others. 

David Jones, a ſoldier in the firſt regiment 
of guards, had been troubled ſome time with 
anaſarcous ſwellings attended with great dif- 
ficulty in breathing. He had made but little 
water for ſome time paſt, and at laſt became 
fo bloated and ſwelled, that being incapable 
of doing his duty he was put into the regi- 
mental hoſpital in Petty France. After other 
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means had proved ineffectual for three weeks, 
the Garden Nightſhade was given. He took 
ſeven doſes of it. The firſt, a grain of the 
leaf infuſed, occaſioned an agreeable heat all 
over the body, which was ſucceeded by a pro- 
fuſe ſweat, a great diſcharge of urine, and 
watry ſtools. His breath was a little relieved 
the next day. At night he repeated the doſe, 
ſlept well, ſweated conſiderably and diſcharg- 
ed a great quantity of water. The third 
night the effects were not ſo conſiderable, but 
the ſwelling in general was much abated. 
The fourth night he took two grains, and the 
fifth night four grains, which operated but 
lightly ; and therefore on the ſixth night he 
took ſix grains, which produced a very plen- 
tiful ſweat and a great diſcharge of urine. 
As the medicine did not occaſion any trouble- 
lome ſymptoms, he was directed on the ſe- 
venth night to take eight grains, This laſt 


doſe operated very plentifully by ſweat and 


urine. He kept open all the time, but the 
medicine never purged him except when he 
had watry ſtools after the firſt doſe. He was 
ſo little weakened by theſe evacuations, that 
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he generally came down ſtairs with the other 
men to be examined. He was diſcharged from 
the hoſpital ten days afterwards cured, and 


has ſince been remarkably hearty and well. 


Thus I have endeayovred to give a faithful 


account, as far as has appeared to me, of the 


moſt eſſential circumſtances relating to the 
uſe of the Nightfhade. 

In regard to the little faccnla which this 
medicine is ſaid to have had in general, it 
may be obſerved, that where any medicine is 
given in caſes that common methods fail to 
relieve, and is adminiſtered in diſeaſes of a 
different nature, in order to aſcertain its uſes; 
where the powers and operations of the me- 
dicine are but imperfectly known, and the 
efficacy of it is attributed to a ſpecific quality, 
fewer inſtances of ſucceſs can be expected, 
and more inconveniencies will probably 
occur than might otherwiſe have happened. 

It may be obſerved likewiſe, that though a 


medicine, which is not in common uſe, may 


be employed with great propriety by many, 


yet the beſt directions for the management of 


it will not always be purſued: They will 
| ſome- 
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ſometimes be miſapplied by the negligent, and 
diſregarded by the bold. 
I muſt acknowledge however, that my 
own expectations have not been fully anſwer- 
ed. I have already obſerved, that the event 
of ſome caſes has diſappointed my firſt 
hopes, either by the cure's proving incompleat 
or only temporary: I have found likewiſe from 
further experience, that the operation of the 
medicine is irregular, and that the uſe of it in 
ſome inſtances, if perſevered in, is attended 
with troubleſome ſymptoms. I ſhould ima- 
gine therefore that though the Nightſhade 
may with care, be tried with great ſafety ; 


yet from the preceding conſiderations, it 


ſeems to be a medicine not ſo much calculated 
for general uſe, as for particular caſes, where 
the comman remedies have failed, and where 


this proves upon trial to be free from the 


principal inconveniencies which ſometimes 
attend the uſe of it. 

When I firſt offered my thoughts to the 
public on the Nightſhade, it appeared to me 
to have an uncommon influence upon the na- 
tural aharges of the body : I imagined ſome 


8 4 uſeful 
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uſeful purpoſes might be anſwered by a me- 


dicine acting in ſuch a manner; and I had 
ſeen inſtances of its efficacy, which encou- 
raged me to hope for future ſucceſs. I pro; 
poſed theſe particulars to the impartial confi. 
deration and the experience of others, with- 
out preſuming to, aſcertain its uſes, or to de- 
termine, what at that time was thought 
doubtful, whether there was any ſpecific pro- 
perty in this plant for the cure or alleviation 
of cancerous complaints. At the ſame time 


I propoſed ſuch directions as might, I ima- 


gined, contribute to the ſafe and advantageous 
uſe of this medicine, adding a caution, which 
has ſince proved not unneceſſary, that the in- 
fuſion of the Nightſhade ought not to be given 
indiſcriminately in every diſeaſe, but required 


| judgment and attention in the management 


of it. If there was any remarkable merit in 
the medicine, this, I conceived was the moſt 
ready means to diſcover its good effects, and 
make the utility of it ſooner and more gene- 
rally known : If from experience a contrary 
event ſhould happen, its ill effects would un- 


doubtedly be as readily communicated. Upon 


the 
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the whole, I flattered myſelf that ſome ſalu- 


tary purpoſes might be anſwered by it; and 


from the account which I have given, I do 
not imagine the expectation was unreaſonable, 
or that it has been intirely diſappointed. The 
directions which I have taken the liberty to 
mention for the future uſe of the Nightſhade, 
will not, I hope, be thought improper for the 
conſideration of thoſe who are not much ac- 
quainted with its operations ; and I particu- 
larly wiſh, agreeable to what has been already 


recommended, that the Garden Nightſhade 


might be preferred to the Deadly. If by 


a careful and judicious application of this 


medicine any particular diſeaſe may be re- 
moved which does not yield to common 
means, or if any painful complaint may oc- 
caſionally be alleviated where other methods 
have proveed ineffectual, the enquiry into the 
properties of the Nightſhade will not have 
been intirely uſeleſs. At preſent I take this 
opportunity to declare, that as I have very 
ſeldom, except in the firſt trials of it, given 
the Nightſhade in diſorders where other 


means were likely to anſwer, ſo I have always 


forborn to perſevere in the uſe of it where 
any 


90 Obſervations on the internal uſe of, &c. 


any ſymptoms, which it occaſioned, con- 
tinued to be very troubleſome. By this 
means I have ſometimes been enabled to 
afford conſiderable relief, and have not in 
any inſtance, as far as my own practice 
has extended, produced a laſting ill con- 
ſequence. | 
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INTENDED 


To explain ſome Errors in the Theory 
of thoſe Diſorders, 


AND 


To expoſe the falſe Pretences and injurious 
Deceptions ſometimes uſed in the Treat- 


ment of them. 


In Two LETTERS to a SURGEON. 
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TO A 


s WN G BO 0: 


SIR, 


OU defire me to communicate to you 
any obſervations on the venereal diſeaſe 
which I think may be uſeful. I will endea- 
your to comply with your requeſt, and wiſh 
what I ſend you may be worth your peruſal 
and attention. 

It will be unneceſſary to ſay any thing of the 
origin and progreſs of this diſtemper, as they 
are circumſtances chiefly of curioſity; nor 


ſhall I methodiſe what I have to offer, by the 


diſtinction of ſections for particular ſymptoms ; 


but ſhall give you my thoughts freely with- 
out much order or ſtudied regularity. 


You 


CY Tn 
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You obſerve that, having had few oppor- 
tunities of practice in this diſeaſe, you have 


been led into errors and perplexities by rely- 


ing, as you imagine, too much upon the di- 
rections of authors. I do not at all wonder 


at this: 'tis the misfortune of thoſe who have 


the moſt occaſion for the aſſiſtance of phy- 
ſical books, to be leaſt capable of receiving 
benefit from them ; for after reading various 
opinions upon the ſame ſubje&, and many 
of them perhaps plauſibly written, a good 
deal of experience is ſtill neceſlary to deter- 
mine which may be purſued with the moſt 
advantage. I imagine therefore that I may 
properly enough anſwer the purpoſe of your 
requeſt, by making ſome curſory remarks up- 
on the writers of this claſs. In doing this, I 
ſhall attempt only to obivate the miſchiefs 


_ which may ariſe from what, I preſume, are 


their principal errors ; leaving the reſt of their 
works for your conſideration in the courſe of 
your practice. As to what you mention of 
my recommending to you particular books on 
this ſubject, I ſhall only propoſe to you one 


general rule: read any of them, but read 


with caution, without relying farther on the 


opinions 
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opinions of others than as they ſtrictly cor- 
reſpond with appearances, and your own ob- 
ſervation of facts. 

It would be tedious as well as uſeleſs to take 
pl view of the multitude of authors who have 
written on the venereal diſeaſe. I ſhall fix 
therefore, if you pleaſe, upon two, whoſe 
books have been generally conſidered as ſtand - 
ad performances on this diſtemper. The 
two writers I mean, are our countryman Tur- 
ner, and the celebrated Aſtruc of Paris. 

I ſhall begin with Turner's account of a 
gonorrhea ; and in order to ſave your time as 
well as my own, ſhall, as I hinted before, 
. remark only the particular parts which I 
think eſſentially wrong. I ſhall enter very 
early upon this taſk, as I preſume the doctor is 
1n an error at his ſetting out, I mean in his 
definition of a gonorrhea, If you will con- 
ſult hisSyphilis you will find it is his opinion, 
that the diſcharge in a clap proceeds from 
ulcers in the urethra. To ſome it may ſeem 
of little importance to know whether the diſ- 
charge is a real pus or matter flowing from 
ulcers in the pallage, or whether it is an in- 


creaſed 
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creaſed quantity of the natural mucus oufing 


from the glands of the urethra in men, and of 


the urethra and vagina in women, ariſing 
from an irritation excited by the venereal taint, 


For my own part, I think the ſettling this 
point a very neceſſary circumſtance to the 
cure; and as I look upon the latter opinion 
to be true, I ſhall endeavour to prove, that 
ulcers in the paſſage are not produced in a 


gonorrhea. With this view give me leave 


firſt to mention an inſtance or two of ſome ap- 


pearances that occur in other diſorders, and 


which, on ſome accounts, may be deemed 
analogous to the diſcharge in a clap. 

We daily ſee inſtances of perſons, who from 
a cold have a running at the noſe, which for 
ſome time is equal in quantity to what 


uſually happens in claps. Here, however, 


we have no ſuſpicions of an ulcer in the noſe, 
whoſe internal ſurface is not unlike that of 


the urethra. The ſame may be obſerved 


from humours ſettling on the internal mem 


brane of the eye-lids, from whence tho' a 
watry humour generally flows, yet in many 
inſtances the diſcharge appears purulent and 


very 
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very conſiderable in quantity. Do ulcers fur- 
niſh this? Upon examination you find the in- 
ternal membrane of the eye-lids diſtended and 
inflamed, but no appearance of ulceration. 
Here then there is a conſiderable diſcharge, 
attended likewiſe with pain, another ſym - 
ptomof the gonorrhea, and yet no ulceration. 
Several inſtances of this kind might be pro- 
duced. What a quantity of yellow or green- 
coloured diſcharge proceeds from the lungs of 
many perſons who never had either impoſt- 
humations or ulcers there? But to come to 
the parts which are principally affected in a 
gonorrhea. Inſtances now and then happen 
where the venereal taint ſeems to have injured 
only the outſide of the glans and the inner 
ſurface of the foreſkin. You ſometimes ſee 
a very large diſcharge from theſe parts, and 
this diſcharge may prove infectious to a wo- 
man who has commerce with ſuch a perſon. 
This diſorder is undoubtedly a clap, and is 
deſcribedas ſuch by Aftruc under the name of 
Gonorrhœa ſpuria. Here then the diſeaſe 
being ſituated externally, the effects of the 
venereal taint afe plainly viſible, What is the 

8 reſult 
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reſult of examination? Not any diſcove. 
ry of ulcers ; but the diſcharge ſeems to be 
an increaſed and morbid ſecretion from 
the odoriferous glands and the neighbouring 
parts, | 

Another very convincing proof may be col- 


lected from what happens in a venereal ſwell. 


ing and inflammation of the teſticles. This 
accident not unuſually comes on at the 
height or worſt ſtate of the diſeaſe ; conſe- 
quently the ulcers, if there are any, muſt 
then be as bad as they can be at any time, 
In this tate, however, we ſometimes find the 
diſcharge is intirely ſtopped in a few hours, 
and inſtead of it the patient has a very pain- 
ful ſwelling and inflammation of one or both 
teſticles. Immediately upon this ſuppreſſion 
of the diſcharge, the pain in making water, 
which was before very violent, generally 
ceaſes. What is become then of the ſuppoſed 
ulcers? are they healed inſtantaneouſly ? or 
is the urine, the paſſage of which gave great 
pain before, become ſuddenly ſo mild and in- 
offenſive as not to cauſe now the leaſt diſtur- 
bance? It is impoſſible this ſhould be the 


caſe, ſince the urine in the mildeſt ſtate would 
be 
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be apt to give ſome pain in paſſing over parts 
that are ulcerated ; and it is natural to ſuppoſe 
that the inflammation, which often upon theſe 
occaſions affects the blood in general, ſhould 
rather increaſe than leſſen the heat and ſharp- 
neſs of the urine. What follows will ſerve to 
explain this affair, 

The patient is blooded for this ſwelling and 
inflammation of the teſticles, and cooling means 
being uſed internally as well as emollients 
outwardly, theſe ſymptoms are abated; and 
generally, tho* not always indeed, the run- 
ning appears in ſome degree again, attended 
„Vith pain in making water. The evacuations 
have probably very much leſſened this laſt 
1 WW complaint ; but ſtill, as the running comes on, 
the pain in making water is oftentimes in- 
r, creaſed conſiderably, with a return of the 
y WW chordee, another ſymptom which vaniſhed 
d WW likewiſe upon the late ſuppreſſion of the diſ- 
Ir WW charge. Is it not plain from hence that there 
at is no ulceration in theſe caſes, and that the 
1- WW pain in the paſſage is occaſioned by the flow- 
r- WW ing of the diſcharge, the peculiar acrimony 
ic of which irritates the parts, and produces 
painful ſenſations ? 7 
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It is ſurpriſing that this opinion of ulcers 
being formed in the paſſage ſhould have been 
ſo long taught and believed, when there are 


ſo many apparent reaſons to the contrary, 


It may ſeem needleſs perhaps to offer any 
other arguments to prove the fallacy of it; 
but as it as been the received opinion, and 


productive I imagine of many bad conſe- 


quences in practice, I cannot omit two or 
three others to corroborate what has been al- 
ready ſaid. 

There is a diſeaſe, you know, very com- 
mon to women, which is ſometimes reckoned 
difficult to be diſtinguiſhed from a clap, 1 
mean the whites, a term not always ap- 
plicable to the diſeaſe; ſince you will fre- 
quently find in theſe cafes not only a very 
large and ſeemingly purulent diſcharge, but 
it appears of as bad a colour and conſiſtence 
as the moſt virulent running. Notwithſtand- 
ing this, you do not upon examination find 


any ulcers in the vagina. Why then mult 


there be ulcers there whena diſcharge direct 
fimilar in its quantity, colour, and confiſtence, 
ariſes from a venereal cauſe? 


The uſe of bougies furniſhes us with anather | 
very good reaſon to diſbelieve the exiſtence of 
ulcers 
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ulcers in a gonorrhœaz; at leaſt it ſerves as a ne- 
gative proof, byſhewing that matter, or an ap- 
pearance of matter, may be procured by intro- 
ducing a bougie into the paſſage, and letting it 
lie there acertain time. Upon removing the bou- | 
gie you generally find parts of it ſmeared oyer 
with a ſubſtancelike matter, and (which will 


ſeem extraordinary to perſons unacquainted 


with their uſe and application) this appearance 
will be produced in a ſound as well as a diſeaſed 
body. In ſhort, whatever irritates the glands 
of theurethra, and makes them yield an increaſ- 
ed quantity of their mucus, which is conſtantly 
ſeparating to keep the paſſage ſoft and ſmooth 
and to defend it from being irritated and in- 
flamed by the heat and ſalts of the urine, 
will moſt probably occaſion this appearance 
of matter. I ſhall end what I have to ſay up- 
on the ſuppoſed ulcers, by mentioning one 
circumſtance more. | 

A great number of bodies have been opened 
thathavedied whilſt they wereaffected with this 


diſorder. The ſtate of the parts, thus dif- 


eaſed, has been carefully examined, and the 
H 3 reſult 
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refult of ſuch 1 inquiries, has in general contre 


dicted the received opinion of ulcers. 
Having ſhown how little reaſon there is to 
ſuppoſe ulcers are formed in the urethra, tis 


unneceſſary to mention all the errors into 
which ſuch an opinion leads. I ſhall juſt 
make ſome remarks, however, upon the in- 

fluence which it ſeems to have had upon the 


„ F & 


practice of doftor Turner. His general me- 


thod of curing a gonorthœa was by giving 


large doſes of calomel mixed with ſome ot 
the ſtrong purgatives, as the pil. coch. min. 


or pil. ex duobus, 15 or 20 grains of the ca- 


lomel to 3j 3ſs or Dij of one of theſe pills. 
This doſe was to be given every other day, or 


every day if the patient could bear it; tho! it 
is to be preſumed that ſuch a doſe repeated 
every other day only would be ſufficient to 


* weaken and injure moſt conſtitutions of a mo- 


derate degree of ſtrength. Theſe, he fays, 
were the purges commonly uſed by the ſur- 
geons of the town. Tis true he obſerves 
that different purges may upon ſome oc- 
ocaſions be preferable ; as in bilious or hectic 


habits he adviſes thoſe of the cooler ſort ; but 


here 
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| nere he thinks it may be ſometimes neceſſary 


7 to give xij or xv grains of calomel at night. 
: He afterwards recommends an , opiate to be 
K taken in the evenings of the purging days, to 
_ diſpoſe the patient to reſt after the tumult 
t raiſed in the blood by the preceding medi- 
1 cines. The neceſſity of an opiate for this 
e purpoſe implies in ſome meaſure the impro- 
. priety of the doſe, for violent purging can 
9 hardly ever be proper in a gonorrhœa, eſpe- 
t cially in the beginning ; and whatever purge 
1} is ſtrong enough to raiſe this commotion, is 
i ſurely much better omitted. In ſhort, tho' 
3 the doctor does not forget to give ſome direc- 
* tions relating to the urgency of ſome of the 
it complaints, yet without ſufficiently moderating 
4 the inflammatory ſymptoms cauſed by the 
4 acrimony of the diſcharge, or endeavouring 
; to regulate the running, ſo that it be not too 


haſtily forced on or too ſuddenly check'd ; 
without proceeding in the cure according to 
the different ſtages of the diſeaſe, immediate 
recourſe is had in general to large quantities of 
mercury, in order to deſtroy the venereal poi- 
it fon, and bring the ſuppoſed ulcers into a 
- H 4 {tate 
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ſtate of healing. On the contrary, how often 
by this means may the painful ſymptoms be 
aggravated, the ſtrength impaired, and the pa- 
tient perhaps hurried into an unneceſſary ſali- 
vation? It appears, I believe, from what has 
deen already ſaid, that the doctor as well as his 
cotemporaries had but an imperfe& idea of a 
gonorrhœa; and this will be ſeen ſtill more 
if we conſider the method in which he treats 
the ſwelling and inflammation of the teſticles, 
This complaint you are ſenſible generally ariſes 
from a ſudden ſuppreſſion of the running, and 
is a ſymptom ſo dependant upon the manage- 
ment of it, that a perſon who treats the one 
improperly will not probably remove the other 
more judiciouſly, 

The immediate cauſe of this ſwelling of 
the teſticles, as has been obſerved, is gene- 
rally attributed to a too ſudden ſuppreſſion 
of the running ; but the circumſtances which 
bring on the ſuppreſſion are various and neceſ- 
fary to be attended to. 7 

Strong purges, particularly of the mercurial 
kind, are very apt to produce this complaint: 


they heat and diſorder the body in general, 
4 and 
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JO 4 


and by t their irritation force the humours too. 
fa 482d 40 22; 


precipitately upon the 1 urinry pa flage. 
A full habit of body, heated by Meller 
rance or - ſtrong Selle dilpoſes the canftitas 


tion very much to this diſorder; and in ſuch a 
ſtate the addition of a common We may give 


riſe to this complaint. 1: bis} vbeorls nos0 
In ſhort, whatever will throw a great fluxi- 
on of humours on the uretha and its ſecretory. 
glands v which are already inflamed, will oc 
caſion a proportionable increaſe of inflammaa 
tion, pain, and tenſion; and any parts in fue 
aſtate, we know, will yield but very little diſ- 
charge: hence the running being in a great 
meaſure ſtopped or totally ſuppreſſed, the 
humours are probably determined to the teſ. 
ticles. 85 OE} 90m 
I muſt not omit another and a very com- 
mon cauſe of this diſorder, namely, balſamic 
and reſtringent medicines improperly admi- 
niſtered either n or bhi 1 10 of in- 
jection. 5 1. 
The ſymptoms of this ecimplaint are a gs 
pain, and ſwelling of one or both teſticles, an 
inflammation of the ſerotum; attended aften 
with the uſual” ſymptoms of inflammatory 
fevers. It 
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It is to be ſnppoſed in ſuch a caſe, that, he. 
ſides the common emollient applications to 
ſoften and relax the diſtended, painful parts, 
together with a truſs or ſome other bandage 
to ſupport the weight of the ſwelling, im- 
mediate recourſe ſhould be had to the gene- 
ral methods for removing inflammatory ſwell- 
ings; preferring probably ſuch particular 
evacuation as, according to the nature of the 
caſe, - ſhall ſeem beſt calculated to leſſen the 
fluxion, and derive the humours from the diſ- 
ordered parts. | 
What is it doctor Turner propoſes for 
the removal of theſe ſymptoms ? A very 
ſtrong, heating purge, of pil. ex duobus 
and calomel : the doſe to be repeated for ſome 
days, when, if the running appears again, the 
ſame is to be givenat proper intervals to purge 
off this running. And why is this violence 
thought neceſſary? The running, it ſeems, is 
ſtopped, and muſt be forced on again. It is 
certainly a very rationalintention to endeayour 
at procuring a freſh running ; but this may be 
done by gentler means, and ſuch aswill more 
effectually anſwer the end propoſed: without 
„ 4859! hazarding, 
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hazarding, what may otherwiſe probably hap- 
pen, an aggravation of the ſymptoms rather 
than a removal of them. It appears by the 
doctor's own account that this method was 
not always ſucceſsful, tho', he ſays, it uſually 
diſperſed the ſwelling ; for he immediately 
adds, If, notwithſtanding this method of purg- 
ing, the pain and fluxion ſtill increaſe with 
inflammation threatening an abſceſs, you muſt 
yomit the patient with turpeth. mineral. re- 
peated at due intervals till the tumour ſubſides, 
and then purge off the running. Abſceſſes 
are very uncommon terminations of theſe 
ſwellings when they are properly treated; tho 
there is no doubt the doctor had ſeen ſuch 
accidents, as the heating, violent purges, 
which he directs, would naturally enough pro- 
duce a ſuppuration by increaſing the inflam- 
matory ſymptoms. As to vomits, which he 
propoſes if the purges fail, there can be no 
objection to this method of evacuation in moſt 
Inſtances; but why muſt they be mercurial 
vomits ? Others will have an equal good effect, 
and the turpeth. mineral. which he recom- 
mends, is very apt to work roughly and un- 
gertainly. Beſides, if the mercurial particles 
enter 
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enter the courſe of the circulation, they 
may bring on a ſpitting, eſpecially when 
mercurial purges have preceded; or, at leaſt, 
they will heat and inflame the blood, which 
ſhould be by every means avoided as contrary 
to any rational intention of cure. 

You will not heſitate to own the unfitneſt 
of theſe directions, which are plainly founded 
upon wrong principles, and are almoſt intirely 
exploded now by practitioners of the . beſt 
credit: indeed the doctor himſelf, in his com- 
ments upon Aſtruc, has ſhown adiſapprobation 
of this as ageneral method, tho he has ſubſtitut - 
ed a veryexceptionable one in the place of it, as 
will be more particularly obſerved hereafter. 

The next article which our author mentions 
is the bubo; but as this complaint is much 


oftener owing to the more malignant ſpecies 


of the venereal diſeaſe than to a gonorrhœœa, 
it will be more properly taken notice of with 
the ſymptoms of that ſort. 

We come then, laſtly, to the diſorder nn 
a caruncle ; a complaint, which 'till within a a 
few years ſeems to have been very imperfectly 
underſtood by the generality of ſurgeons ; and, 


from miſtaken notions of its cauſes, practi- 
tioners 
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tioners were formerly led into ſuch attempts 
to cure it as generally proved unſucceſsful, al- 
ways painful, and ſometimes fatal to the pa- 
tient. / nl 
In order to give an account of this diforder, 
which you particularly defire, I muſt deviate 
from my firſt intention of examining only the 
opinions of Turner and Aſtruc; for tho' the 
complaint is treated of by both thoſe writers, 
yet we may, I imagine, form a better idea of 
the diſeaſe by taking a ſhort view of the hiſ- 
tory of it. | 
It was originally the opinion that the ſtop- 
pages in the urethraaroſe from fleſhy ſubſtances 
growing there ; conformable 'to which idea 
they termed the diſorder a caruncle or carnoſity. 
I ſhall gono further back than to our country- 
man Wiſeman, who givesas full an account of 
the complaint as any preceding writer (a). He 
deſcribes caruncles to be little grains of looſe. 
fleſh, ariſing in the urethra from the eroſion 
of the venereal matter; that they gradu- 
ally increaſe in ſize, unleſs properly treated ; 
and not only increafe, but become callous, 


_. 


mw 


(a) 550. Folio edit. 
as 
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as in time, he ſays, does the whole paſſage ; 


and then the diſorder takes the name ro 4 
carnoſity. 

The cure he ingenuouſly owns to be no ea- 
ſy taſk. He mentions two methods of ex- 
tirpating theſe ſubſtances; by medicines to 
conſume them, or by mere force with wax 
candles, probes of lead, or ſteel, to tear and 
break the fleſhy ſubſtances in pieces. 

If the caruncle is recent, he propoſes to 


() cruſh it to pieces by the common wax 
candle; but if this method fails he then ad- 


viſes the uſe of medicated candles. Amongſt 


the ingredients of which theſe are compoſed, 


are alum, red precipitate, and calcined vi- 
triol. The end or medicated part of this 
candle is to be placed upon the caruncle in 
order to conſume it; but if it cannot be 
paſſed beyond the caruncle, you are then to 
convey a piece of cauſtic thro' a canula to 
the caruncle, and deſtroy it by that means. 
Should it happen that the caruncle is fitu- 
ated far up the urethra, and you can net- 
ther paſs the candle beyond it, nor introduce 
(5) 553. 
the 
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the canula to reach it, you are to attempt 
with a leaden probe to preſs upon it, and 
break or tear it off. 

One cannot upon this occaſion help reflect- 
8 ing on the uncertainty of hypotheſes, and 
( how cautious a man ought to be in taking 
any opinion upon truſt ; eſpecially where ſuch 
violences, as have been juſt recited, are to be 
the conſequences of the doctrine propoſed. 
In the preſent caſe, the theory, however diſ- 
agreeable in practice, appears plauſible. 
'Twas the ſettled opinion, that the running 
of a clap proceeded from ulcers in the ure- 
thra: it was imagined, reaſonably enough 
upon this ſuppoſition, that looſe ſpungy fleſh 
. might ſometimes ariſe from theſe ulcers; and as 
| WW theſe ſubſtances became larger, they in a pro- 
2 portionable degree might hinder the free cur- 
0 
0 
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rent of the urine. The method which was 

purſued for relief, tho' painful and dangerous, 

was agreeable to the theory; that is, to break 

- chro' and ſeparate theſe fleſhy ſubſtances from 

the internal ſurface of the urethra; or, if 

efcthat method failed, to deſtroy them by corro- 
ive medicines. 


Many 
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Many reaſons might prevent a better knows 
ledge of this diſtemper formerly. The go- 
norrhœa was leſs frequent than in latter times, 
conſequently fewer inſtances were likely to 
occur of the ill effects of it; caruncles, as 
they were called, were often miſtaken for the 
ſtone; and as the operation for that diſorder 
was leſs practiſed at that time, the true cauſe 
of the patient's complaint was probably ne- 
ver known; and what contributed much to 
the ignorance of practitioners in this reſpect, 
was the neglect of opening diſeaſed bodies, 
Time however made a good deal of alteration 
in theſe particulars, and the complaint be- 
came more the ſubje& of enquiry, 

Dionis was, I believe, the firſt who pub- 
liſhed a different account of the cauſe of this 
diſorder. He tells us (c), that the exiſtence 


of excreſcences in the urethra was an opinion 


ſo firmly eſtabliſhed by his predeceſſors that 
no one preſumed to diſpute it; and yet, he 
ſays, upon carefully examining bodies that were 
ſaid to have had this diſeaſe when they died, 
he could never diſcover any excreſcence; nor 
ever met with a ſurgeon, whoſe authority 


(c) 187. Operat, 3 
4 b might 
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might be relied on, that aſſerted he had ſeen 
any. The way that Dionis accounts for the 
obſtructions is, by attributing them to the 
urethra having been corroded and ulcerated by 
the venereal matter; that the ſcars or cica- 
trices which were left after healing the ulcers, 
being hard and of a callous diſpoſition, leſſen 
the diameter of the urethra, hinder conſe- 
quently the free paſſage of the urine, and ob- 
ſtruct the introduction of an inſtrument or a 
bougie, which obſtruction was thought to 
be owing to a carnoſity. There is no man- 
ner of reaſon to doubt the truth of Dionis's 
account, that, upon examination, he could 
not find any excreſcence or caruncle: nor is 
it to be diſputed on the other hand that he 
might ſometimes diſcover hardneſſes in the 
paſſage; and as it was generally imagined 
that the matter of a clap ulcerated the parts, 
it is not at all ſurpriſing theſe hardneſſes ſhould 
be imputed to the ſcars of former ulcers. 
Dionis found very little advantage, as he 
himſelf acknowledges, to reſult from his en- 
quiries, the method which he propoſes for the 
cure being nearly the ſame as was recommended 
by his predeceſſors. This notion of ſcars, 

1 however, 
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however, became the prevailing opinion, and 
is ſtill one of the many cauſes ſaid by ſome to 
produce the complaint. But whatever rea- 
ſon inclined him, as well as ſeveral ſucceeding 
practitioners, toattribute the ſtoppages to this 
cauſe, the method which they took to remove 
them had a palpable inconſiſtency in the at- 
tempt. They tell you that the complaint is 
owing to the paſſage having been corroded 
with ulcers, and that the hard cicatrices or 
ſcars of theſe ulcers do in a greater or leſs de- 
gree ſtop the canal. How do they propoſe to 
remedy this evil ? By deſtroying theſe hard- 
neſſes with corrofive applications, which, if 
they really effect what is deſigned by them, 
mult neceſſarily produce ulcers of at leaſt as 
great an extent as the former were ſuppoſed to 
be, and of courſe the ſcars or cicatrices of 
theſe freſh ulcers muſt leave the parts in 
full as bad a ſtate or worſe than they were 
before. | | 
It will be needleſs to mention every writer 
who took notice, after Dionis, of this dif- 
order. The opinion of its cauſe, at leaſt 
the method of cure, proceeded for a conſi- 


derable 
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derable time in that kind of regular ſuc- 
ceſſion of error, which in phyſical matters 
has not unfrequently happened in other in- 
ſtances. 2 | 

I ſhall paſs therefore to Aſtruc, who diſ- 
tinguiſhes theſe obſtacles into various kinds 
(d) ; as ulcers, caruncles, cicatrices, &c. and 
gives an account of ſeveral methods which 
had been brought into practice for the cure of 
them; as by corroſive medicines ; by making 
an inciſion into the urethra to lay the obſtacles 
in view, and after removing them by different 
applications, ſuitable to their different ſtates, 
to heal up the inciſion ; likewiſe by dilat- 
ing the narrow or contracted part of the ure- 
thra with tents, which, while they lay in 
the paſſage, became larger by the moiſture 
of the parts, and opened the canal in pro- 
portion. | 

All theſe methods he diſapproves, and pre- 
fers the uſe of rods or probes made of ductile 
lead. One of theſe, of a ſmall ſize, is to be 
paſſed to the obſtacle, and, if it cannot at 
firſt be introduced into the bladder, is to be 
put as far into the paſſage as you can without 

(d) P. 309. vol. I. 
of giving 
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gieing much pain. It is to remain a few 
hours every day in the urethra till it can be 
paſſed freely and eaſily into the bladder; and 
then others of larger ſize are to be uſed till 
the paſſage is ſufficiently dilated and opened, 

and the urine has a free diſcharge. __ _ 
Le Dran, in his excellent account of the 
fiſtula in perinea (e), which complaint, 28 
he has obſerved, generally awes its origin to 
ſome diſorder in the urethra, propaſes to 
ſoften the calloſities, promote a ſuppuration, 
and enlarge the canal by the following me- 
thod. He directs that a piece of cat; gut 
be paſſed as far as you can into the urethra, 
and, being left there a certain time, it will 
ſwell by the moiſture which it imbibes, and 
will in ſome degree open the paſſage. When 
cat-gut of different ſizes can be readily paſſ- 
ed into the bladder, you are then to uſe linen 
that has been dipped in melted wax and- af- 
terwards rolled upon the cat-gut in the form 
of a bougie; which he thinks will yield 
lefs than the fimple cat-gut to the inequali- 
ties of the urethra, and therefore widen the 
diameter of it more effeQually, To pre- 
(e) P. 353. Operat. 


vent 
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vent a relapſe, which he has known to hap- 


pen three years after the cure. ſeemed to be 
compleated, he adviſes that the bougie be 
ſometimes uſed after the obſtacles arę re- 
moved. | 


nence and credit, gives directions for mak- 
ing bougies, which will gradually and eaſily 
diſtend the urethra at the ſame time that they 
ſoften and relax the parts: with theſe, he 
fays, you may cure the moſt obſtinate or in- 
yeterate caſe ; but obſerves, that, as the ure- 
thra has a diſpoſition to contract, it would 


be adviſeable, by way of precaution or pre- 


vention, that the bougie be uſed once a month 
after the cure. 

I muſt now recur to our own countrymen, 
by whom very little was publiſhed ſince Wiſe- 
man, at leaſt very little materially different 
from what he had obſerved. Turner's ac- 
count is taken chiefly from Wiſeman. But 
tho' very little was publiſhed on the diſorder, 
yet our beſt practitioners were not idle in 
their attempts to cure it. The methods 


Vol. IV. p. 223: 


Col de Vilars 7 J, another writer pe emi=- 


13 which 


; 
| 
| 
| 
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which I have juſt related were the ſubjects of 
their experiments : The method particularly 
of Col de Vilars was capable of procuring 
remarkable advantages ; and yet the general 
practice was not ſo much benefited by it, as 
might have been expected. The reaſon of 
this ſeems deducible from the falſe or im- 
perfect notions which were held concerning 
the cauſes of the obſtructions. Some, ima- 
gining them owing to excreſcences or carun- 
cles, uſed his plain and well-formed bougie 
only to break through or repreſs theſe ; ſome 
attributed them to the hard ſcars of former 
ulcers, and contented themſelves with over- 
coming and getting beyond the reſiſtances 
which theſe were thought to occaſion, with- 
out leaving the bougie long enough in the 
paſſage to ſoften and diſtend it : others how- 
ever, who have long been as eminently di- 
ſtinguiſhed for their knowledge and integrity 
as rank in their profeſſion, diſcovering upon 
examinations of the parts neither ex- 
creſcences nor Cicatrices of former ulcers, 
but a contraction of the diameter of the ca- 
nal, and ſometimes hardneſſes, formed their 


bougies 
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bougies of ſuch a conſiſtence as to be paſſed. 
along the urethra, yet pliable enough to yield 
to the courſe of the paſſage; and tho ſuffi- 
ciently firm to diſtend gently and gradually, 
yet ſoft enough to continue in the urethra 
without creating much pain or uneaſineſs; 
procuring hereby every appearance which 
Daran (whom I ſhall ſpeak of next) claims 
to be the peculiar property of his bougies, 
and likewiſe the ſame advantages in every 
reſpect, as — n now RY 
teſtifies, 1) 109051 ir 385103 INC 
Thus had dominbcet the Nate of this affair 
"I years before Daran publiſhed his Preli- 
minary Diſcourſe, wherein he undertakes to 
give an account of this diforder- I ſhall, a- 
greeable to your requeſt, ſend you my opinion 
upon that performance, and ſhall examine 
what en may have ariſen from it to the 
publick. * a bitt 
Many opinions you ſee were enterthinedin 
different times about the | cauſes of the ob- 


ſtructions, nor were the real cauſes publiekly 


determined when Daran wrote his bock. 
14 mia bag Some 
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Some embraced one opinion, ſome another, 
and others acknowledged all the imputed 
cauſes. In this uncertainty, the clearing up 
of which ſeemed acircumſtance of importance, 
it was to:be hoped ſome one, after a diligent 
and extenſive enquiry into caſes of this kind, 
would, ina public manner, diſcuſs the point 
candidly and uninfluenced by common opi- 
nions. What perſon, according to his own 
account, ſhould ſeem better qualified for this 
taſk than Daran? who, as he tells the world 
(Z), has always made venereal complaints, 
and particularly thoſe of the urethra, his chief 
ſtudy. His boaſted experience of (+) twenty 
years muſt, one would imagine, have enabled 
him to give this ſatisfaction to the public, and 
to have rejected with certainty and authority 


the methods which were recommended from 


miſtaken notions. Abundant opportunities 
ſeem to have offered. Some patients might 
not apply to him till it was too late to aſſiſt 
them: age or accidental illneſs might prove 
fatal to others before the cure of the obſtruc- 
tions could be compleated; nay he acquaints 


(g) 177. Diſc. Prelimin. (Y) P. 3. 
us 
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us (i) that 200 of his patients failed of cure 
by their diſeaſe being complicated with ſome 
other diſorder. Is it not ſtrange that he ſhould 
want curioſity to examine the real ſtate of the 
parts diſeaſed, in order to ſettle a point which 
he labours to do afterwards, chiefly from the 
authority of other people's opinions? The 
opening of dead bodies is readily enough al- 


lowed amongſt the French; and, when a 


ſingle part only was to be the ſubject of in- 


ſpection, the doing it could be attended with | 


little difficulty or trouble. We might have 
expected therefore, as he attributes the diſ- 
order to (4) many cauſes, that he would have 
had inſtances of each kind of obſtruction. 
Thus ſome ſhould have ſhown caruncles of 
different ſizes and forms; others ulcers; others 
cicatrices; and ſo of the reſt. Such a col- 
lection, as it would have been very fatis- 
factory to the curious, would have been like- 


wiſe a ſtrong enforcement and confirmation of 


his own doctrine. On the contrary, Daran 
adopts at once the whole liſt of cauſes ment- 


ioned by Aftruc and others. 


(3) b7Q. - (0 4. 5 
4 It 
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It would exceed the bounds of my preſent 


deſign to comment upon every part of this 


performance ; I ſhall therefore only offer ſome 
fpecimens of this author's manner of reaſon- 
ing, and make ſome remarks upon a few of 
the moſt inrereſting of his aſſertions. 

Daran is a great advocate for the (/) exiſ- 
tence of caruncles or excreſcences, the reality 
of which he undertakes to determine. He 
acknowledges () that Dionis and Palfyn, 
two very celebrated ſurgeons and anatomiſts, 
declare, that, upon frequent examination of 
bodies who died with obſtructions in the ure- 
thra, they never could diſcover any excreſ- 
cences; and Palfyn, he ſays, ſeems to have 
given this opinion after due reflection (2). 
Monſ. Petit is mentioned upon the ſame oc- 


caſion; who, according to Daran (o), had 


more opportunities than any other man in 
Europe to inform himſelf, by diſſection, of 
the nature of venereal complaints. Monſ. 
Petit declares, that he had opened ſeveral 
perſons in whom excreſcences or cicatrices 
were expected to be found ; but that, on the 
contrary, the internal ſurface of the urethra 
(2) 15. (m) 19. (2) 17. (0) 22. 
Was 
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Faye (p), another very eminent ſurgeon, 


made the ſame examination on a great num- 
ber of bodies, and with the ſame remark. 

In anſwer to theſe facts, Daran inſinuates that 
the accounts are not true (9). It is poſſible, he 


ſays, tho' it appears very extraordinary, that 
in the number of bodies examined by theſe. 


anatomiſts, there ſhould be none who had 


carnoſities. But, as impeaching the integrity 
and candour of theſe celebrated men might 
be inſufficient to deſtroy their authority, he 
endeavours to invalidate their teſtimony by the 
following very extraordinary obſervation; viz. 
that as the number of thoſe bodies which 
have not been examined is infinitely greater 
than thoſe which have, the negative argu- 
ment of the latter proves nothing. 

He afterwards mentions two or three more 
circumſtances to favour this opinion, which 
are as little concluſive as his other arguments ; 
and endeavours, by the moſt ſtrained con- 
ſtruction, to make (7) Dionis prove the ex- 
iſtence of caruncles, notwithſtanding he had 


(p) 19. (7) 23+ (7) 24. 
- "yu 


was free from any ſuch appearances. De la 
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juſt before quoted him as abſolutely denying | 
them. He likewiſe takes notice (J) of one 
© cafe, which, tho he did not ſee it, yet he 
feems to rely much upon; where an excre- 
ſcence ſhot out ſo far from the orifice of the 
urethra, that the patient was ſometimes 
obliged to cut off part of it with his ſciſſars. 
Iwill not deny the reality of this caſe ; but, 
being at leaſt an unuſual appearance, it does 
not properly ſerve to prove a general doc- 
trine. 

Daran ſeems tacitly to allow, that carun- 
cles are not often the objects of Sight. and 
chuſes to rely chiefly on the ſenſe of Feeling; 
for after bringing teſtimonies of authors in 
favour, as he imagines, of caruncles, he diſ- 
claims their aſſiſtance, and offers to prove the 
reality of caruncles by the Touch. Why, 
fays he (7), ſhould I call in the affiſtance of 
the dead, when the living can ſpeak for me? 
I am ready to convince the moſt incredulous 
by making them feel the carnoſities, fo as not 
to leave the leaſt doubt of their exiſtence, I 
will demonſtrate to them, as far as it is poſ- 
fible, that excreſcences, quite different from 


(/) 32: (e) 30. 


ſtrictures 
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ſtrictures cauſed by cicatrices, are formed in 
the urethra, You will obſerve here, that he 
firſt ſays he will convince the moſt incredulous 


as far as it is poſſible, that there are real ex- 
creſcences. 


the original ulcers of the gonorrhœa, from 
whence theſe obſtructions are ſuppoſed to be 
produced, do ſtill remain; that the carun- 


confine a purulent matter. 


Daran as well as other authors allow, that 
the obſtruction is not, in many inſtances, per- 


ceived 'till ſeveral years after its ſuppoſed 


cauſe, the gonorrhœa, has, in all en ö 


been perfectly cured. 


It ſeems very 8 that ulcers 


ſhould lie dormant for 10, 20, or 30 years, 


which he allows they do (5), in a part ſo 


(4) 182. (w) 137. () 53. (0) 60. 
extremely 


ſo as not to leave the leaſt doubt; yet imme - 


diately adds, that he will demonſtrate to them, 


This author, tho' he imagines that (2) a 
runcles or calloſities are the moſt frequent 
cauſes of the obſtructions, yet inſiſts that 


cles and calloſities are only () ineruſtations 
which hide venereal ulcers, and that theſe 
cruſts or ſcabs formed upon the WN (x) 
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extremely delicate and ſenſible as the ure- 
thra. That they ſhould not grow worſe all 
this time, or occaſion an alteration in the 
ftream of urine by leſſening in ſome meaſure 
the diameter of the canal — that the urine 
ſhould be daily paſting over them without at 
all affecting them by its heat or ſharpneſs— 
that theſe ulcers ſhould be continued and 
maintained by venereal matter, which, in all 
other caſes, we find very apt to ſpread its in- 
fluence ſooner, are circumſtances very ſur- 
priſing and unaccountable, and require the 
ſtrongeſt evidences to prove their reality. 

In the beginning of my letter, I have en- 
deavoured to prove from analogy, from an 
attention to the fymptoms, and from the re- 
ſult of examining the parts after death, that 
ulcers in the paſſage are not produced in a 
gonorrhaa : but I will, at preſent, yield to 
the common opinion, and, ſuppoſing the 
urethra to be ulcerated in that diſtemper, let 
us ſee how this writer proves that the ulcers 
remain many, years after the cure of the go- 
norrhœa has been thought perfect, without 
occaſioning the leaſt interruption to the cur- 

rent 


- 
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rent of urine, or any particular ſenſibility 
in the part different from what is common. 


After aſſerting (z) that caruncles and callo- 
ſities ariſe from ulcers which lie concealed, he 


adds, (a) that they plainly exiſt, becauſe in 
four hours, and ſometimes leſs, his medi- 
cines bring the incruſtations to a ſuppuration, 


and make the old ulcers diſcharge in the ſame 


manner as when the gonorrhœa was freſh 
contraſted. Here then reſts the proof of 
theſe long-dormant ulcers. He puts his bou- 
gie into the urethra, and, by keeping it there 
a certain time, it brings on a running like a 
gonorrhea freſh contracted. The ſame argu- 
ment might be brought to prove that almoſt 
every man has ulcers in that part; ſince there 


is hardly any bougie, if paſſed into the ure- 
thra and ſuffered to lie there the time he 


mentions, but will generally produce the ſame 


effect in a perſon never diſordered with vene- 
real or anv ther complaints. That this is a 
common mptom where the bougies have 
been uſed for ſtoppages in the paſlage, is a 
very known obſervation. Wiſeman mentions 
(b) a flowing of matter upon the uſe of the 
(z) 132. (4) 133. (5) 533. fol. edit. 
candles. 
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candles. Le Dran, likewiſe, in his account 
of the fiſtula in perinœo, has the following 
paragraph. (c) The uſe of bougies often oc- 
cafions a ſuppuration in the urethra almoſt 
like that of a gonorrhœa, which ſuppuration 
is frequently very beneficial in diflolving the 
dalloſities, and continues no longer than . 
the bougies are uſed. 

Daran carries this affair ſtill farther ; 3 for 10 
not only pretends that his bougies, by their 
ſpecific property, (4) actuate and put in mo- 
tion the venereal poiſon, which has long re- 
mained inactive in the concealed ulcers; but 
(tho' he denies them to have any intelligent 
power) they will not, he ſays, affect any part 
of the urethra except it is diſeaſed : (e) that 
if one of them is ſuffered to lie in the urethra 
of a perſon perfectly free from any complaint, 
there will not be the leaſt appearance of mat- 
ter upon drawing out the bougie ; and yet the 
fame bougie, put immediately into a diſeaſed 
urethra, ſhall, when removed, be loaded with 
matter on thoſe particular parts of it, which 
were in contract with the parts diſeaſed. In- 


4 deed he informs the reader (J), that the + 


(c) 302. Operat (d) 35. (e) 35. 55. 036. 
trouble 
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trouble 6f m 1 aking — firſt p art of the experi- 
ment (the lettin boug 15 U in the urethra 
of a perfor PROS from ebe int, and ex- 


pecting ig f ſeè it dtawWã Me ret the — 
appearaiee'of ftatter) 18 ahnebeffily/; it bein 
ſufficient! it ſeems, that” thoſe" parts of His 5 
bougie which were ſupp oſed to lie in contact 
vich the obſttüctions, Are marked patticalarly 
with matter. The truth bf che affair 1 is this: 


g „ 664 Han * 
Any em plaſtic ſubſtance made 1 into the form 


th 


of 4 8000 gie, And ſuffered to lic i in the urethra 
leine hours, will irritate the glan indesf that part; 


* 90 +4 4 'T 
and bringing on an increaſed leefetich o of the 
; £ T , g a z 1 
natural | mycus, as well as an A ux of other 


humoürs, will produce a diſtharg e or runn- 
ng in ame every perſon whether F allealed e or 


rt 


The quantity of the keg is fre- 
act different in different habits; indepen- ' 


: 
- 4 * 


dent of any venereal t taint ; and the ſame dif- 
ferences are obſervable i in reſpect to the colour 


and conſiſtence of the diſcharge. . þ Where the 


. Ne 
bougies are uſed to cure ae lee in the ur 
. ö 518. 

rethra, we not oply ſee them ometimes c 
8 * 
vered with matter, but little eden of it are 


collected c on particular parts of the bougie ; ; and 
+ generally 
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generally about thoſe parts which lay near the 
obſtructions: the diameter of the canal being 
leſſened in theſe places, and the regular courſe 
of the urethra being by that means inter- 
rupted, ſome of the mucus. probably lodges 


or ſtagnates there. Not that this circumſtance 
is always neceſſary to produce theſe appear- 
ances, for we ſometimes find pieces of mat- 
ter ſtick on ſeveral parts of the bougie which 
were not near the obſtruction: and even 
where the bougies have been applied in a ure- 
thra perfectly free from any diſorder, the ſame 
may be produced; a larger ſecretion being ac- 
cidently furniſhed in ſome places than in o- 
thers, or thoſe parts of the bougies lying pro- 
bably in conta& with ſome of the larger la- 
cunæ. Yet theſe Daran calls the (2) ſuppu- 
rations of preternatural ſubſtances, which ob- 
ſtructed, or in part filled the urethra; and 
which his bougies, by their ſpecific power, 
have brought away, laying open the conceal- 
ed ulcers, &c. He does not ſtop here; for 
he not only tells the reader that his bougies 
have brought the ulcers to run, and have ſet 
at liberty the poiſon which lay lon g concealed 


(g) 36. 
| there; 
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there; but to confirm what he has advanced» 
he undertakes to demonſtrate, that the runn 
ing, thus brought on by the uſe of his bou- 
gies, is ) malignant, or infectious. He 
propoſes to prove this from the colour of the 
matter, and from the communication of the 
tantq qu len: soubolg © wik 2: - 
The colour of the TDN as Wy as ths 


running produced by the bougies, is a cir- 


cumſtance which admits of great deception 
on the mind of the patient, but can have lit- 
tle influence on the judgment of thoſe who 
are converſant with the venereal diſeaſe. The 
diſcharge, he ſays, puts on its original colour, 
becoming yellow or green. Daran cannot 
ſurely have given much attention to the ap- 
pearances in a gonorrhœai, or have reflected on 
the diſcharges from other parts of the body 
upon various occaſions, if he can ſuppoſe the 
yellow or green colour of matter to be certain 
indications of infection. | 

It was obſerved before, that in the diſeaſe 
of women, commonly termed the whites, 
the colour of the diſcharge is ſometimes 


yellow or green. Appearances of the fame 


(% 62, 


K 2 kind 
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kind we ſometimes ſee in men, where chere 

never was any infection. ;& £2. een 
I took notice alſo of the yellowy or green- 

e, diſcharge from the lungsof many per- 


ſons who never had either ene 


or ulcers in thoſe parte. 
The ſame is often obſervable in * matter 
let out of abſceſſs 11 


But to come to che experiment: of the bou- 
gien. The: diſcharge brought on by theſe in 
a ſound perſon. is ſometimes of the ſame co- 
lour as is ſeen in claps. This proof of infec- 
tion therefore does not garry any weight 
with it; and. I believe the other, When con- 
fidered, will be found as inconcluſive. "= 

He aſſerts, / i that if a patient, hoe 
a running. brought on by the bougies, ſhould 
| be concerned with a woman, he will. com- 
municate. infection to her; and that married | 
men, whom he has adviſed to forbear, Com-: 
merce with their wives during this diſcharge, 
have been concerned with other women, and 
have infected them. How could this intelli- 
gence be procured ? Was it from the man or 
the woman? I ſhould ſuſpect the evidence of 
(z} 62. 

. either. 
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either. The man; could not judge of this but 
from the information of the woman; and if a 
man, believing himſelf infected, ſcrupulouſly 
avoids commerce with his wife, to what other 
woman has he recourſe ? In all probability 
to one devoted. to a promiſcugus intercourſe 
with men; and I ſhould think it much more 
likely that ſuch a one ſhould give a real in- 
fection to him, But whatever reaſons might 
induce Daran to advance this, he muſt excuſe 
the general belief of it till the certainty of 
the accident is better eſtabliſhed ; becauſe, at 
preſent, we find by experience that the fact 
appears otherwiſe... I muſt. obſerve. to you 
2 e ee or two more ling“ to. this 
author... „ 34h tl .ag. Jt 
A man t that doh to a ſecretor particular 
——_— of curing a diſeaſe, ſeldom allows any 
other man to underſtand it; and generally 
ſets up his own knowledge. in this reſpect as 
infallible, All authors, (A/ fays Daran, . look 
upon the obſtructions i in the urethra as incur- 
able; yet he gives you a quotation from Col de 
Vilars {/)where that author propoſes a very ra- 
tional and plain method, and tells you that it will 


(4) 187. J vol. 4. p. 155. f 
K 3 cure 


134 
cure the moſt obſtinate or inveterate caſe. Col 
de Vilars obſerves, indeed, that the urethra 
has a diſpoſition to contract; and therefore 
- adviſes the uſe of the bougie once a month, to 
prevent ſuch an accident, a precaution which 
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Daran himſelf, at leaſt ſometimes, thinks ne- 


ceſſary; ſince (m) whenever the diſorder is 
ſituated near the veru-montanum, which it 
very frequently is, he always adviſes a con- 
tinuance of his bougies, becauſe of the diſpo- 
ſition which he ſays thoſe parts have to con- 
tract; and yet this is very inconfiſtent with his 
general pretenſions. He allows (i) that Col 
de Vilar's bougies will relax the fibres of the 
urethra and gradually dilate the paſſage, and 
if mercurial plaiſter enters their compoſition 
he allows them likewiſe a diſſolving power, but 
theſe he denies to be all the intentions of cute: 
no, his bougies, by a ſpecific (o) antivenereal 
and deterſive quality, open the concealedulcers, 
cleanſe and heal them; and cure the diſeaſe 
() radically. How happens it then, if the 


diſeaſe is eured by medicines ſpecifically adapt- 


ed to a peculiar poiſon, and cured radically, 
fn) Ob. 6. 3me partie p. 137. (1) Br (0) 136. (þ) 23. 


that 
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that the parts are liable to a contraction, which 
will renew the ſymptoms of the diſeaſe, eſpe- 
cially as the veru- montanum lies ſufficiently 
open to the application of the pougies? Either 
his remedy has no ſpecific power, or is leſs 
effectual then he would allow it to be. 

In the ſame manner Daran intimates his 
own infallibility. (7) He talks of the infalli- 
ble ſucceſs of his remedy, (7) and that all ſorts 
of gonorrhœas and their ill conſequences are 
cured by him. Yet he allows (/) that two 
hundred of his patients miſſed their cure, by 
their diſorder being complicated with ſome 


other diſeaſe. We ſhould have been inform- 


ed particularly what thoſe diſeaſes were. I t 
is plain they were not of the venereal kind; 


becauſe, (2) whenever he finds the cure pro- 
tracted longer than ordinary, without ſome 
apparent cauſe, he has immediate recourſe to 


a ſalivation, and a cure is effected. Are the 


following ſome of the complicated diſorders 
which prevented the uſual ſucceſs? for he ac- 
quaints the reader, that ulcers in the bladder, 
(2) in the proſtate gland, and ſeminary veſi- 
cles, will receive no adyantage from his me- 

(9) 52. (r) 186. (70 189. (:) 182. (2) 185. 
ä thod; 
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thod ; ſolikewiſeulcers Which have been of long 


' ſtanding, on of {o, virulent a nature as ta haye 


cauſed, a great loſs of ſubſtance, admit of no 


Here at Veal hen the (ns ity ceaſe: es. 
In the coneluſion of his Pre iminai 1 BY. 


I 49 1 if, 1 i} 
courſe, he declares no patient of ys Ever had 
T7 [1-1 


a relapſe 1 unleſs he laboured under a compl ica- 
| tion of diſeaſes : 2 but how i is it to be deter 
ed when che diſorder was complicated 01 or og, 


. 4 


for tho we ſhould a a lit that his incu curable 


caſes fail of { \fuccels by a e Nth ME of 


diſeaſes, we can never ſuppoſe, 1 the di 51 


"ders in the vrethra' have been radically cared, 


that other alcales wn thnew the Sb tickt 


thete. Nay, hie adde imtmedi ately, "that He 
catinot (w) (a the difcafe never retufns, be- 
caüſe forte! of His pg freſh laßt, 
which, 10 — — pu rf 2 attiſpite to's 


alt 7 than eee 
tinence. It muſt rely t chen upon tlie credit of 
the patient and his ſurgeon to deternline whoſe 


account iv right; tho! the patient ſeents to 


} 333 7 4 44 
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have one circumſtance ſtrongly in his favour, 
and that is, the 1mprobabulity « of a freſh clap 
producing theſe gbſtryQions., If the patient 
has had, according to Daran, excreſcences or 
cicatrices inſhis urethra, from claps ill treated, 
and if, by a (ſpecific | remedy adapted to the 
nature of theſe, complaints, they haye, been 
radically and abſolutely cured, will the, acci- 
dent of afreſh clap. neceſſarily produce freſh 
excreſcences or cicatrices; in the urethra ? No 
more, one ſhould imagine, than a common 
clap properly treated would produce the ſame 
obſtructions in any ãndifferent perſon. 
As to theicenſurè ſome people he ſays paſs 
upon him (5), that the, diſarders in the ure- 
thra, which he has hid the treatment of, al- 
ways return, it; is certainly very unjuſt; far 
tho he is erroneous in ſome particulars, and 
we know by ec perence that he is very far from 
being 'infallible, yet as the bougies which 
he uſes areb of ai good conſiſtence, and pro- 
bably fred from corroſive ingredients, I make 
no doubt but, by a careful application of them, 
he wilt haveithe fame ſucceſs that other peo- 
Reha 3: After all; it muſt be allowed that 
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Daran has been of ſervice to the public ; for 
tho' in his book he advances wrong notions 


about the nature of the diſorder and the requi- 


fites for the cure, yet his extraordidary pre- 
tenſions to a ſpecific remedy and his boaſted 


infallibility, engaged the general attention; ; 
and the boldneſs of his aſſertions becoming 
the object of enquiry and conſideration to 
the profeſſion, a method of treating theſe 
caſes properly, which was before known. but 
to a few, became in a little time e 
practiſed. 

When Daran's preliminary diſcourſe firſt 
appeared, many thought that there really was 
fome powerful medical virtue in the compo- 
fition of his bougies. In conſequence of this 
opinion a variety of things, particularly mer- 
curials, were tried to anſwer the ſame purpoſes 
which his bougies were ſaid to do. It appear- 
ed from theſe experiments, that all thoſe 
which were of a good form and confiſtence, 


which were free from painful and irritating 


ingredients, and were properly uſed, produced 
the ſame appearances in regard to the diſ- 


charge, as well as every advantage in reſpect 
to the cure. Many, therefore, for a little | 


time, 
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time, imagined themſelves poſſeſſed of the ſpe- 


cific ſecret ; but the knowledge of the diſor- 


der and its cure becoming more general, theſe 
kind of notions ſoon loſt their credit: and 


now we ſee the ſame caſes cured by bougies 
of different compoſitions, the ingredients of 


which claim no extraordinary or ſecret me- 


dical virtues adapted to the . poiſon, 


&c. 
Having given the remarks' which I had to 


make on Turner's opinion and treatment of a 


gonorrhcea, and having made, I fear, too long 


a digreſſion on the ſubject of obſtructions in 


the urethra and Daran's diſcourſe upon them, 


I ſhall reſume my original deſign, and take 


the liberty of offering a few obſervations on 
Aſtruc. 


No one can read this author without ad- 


miring his learning and ingenuity. His hiſ- 
tory of the yenereal diſcaſe, with his account 
of the nature, cauſe and cure of it, and his 


abridgment of the ſeveral diſcourſes which 


have been publiſhed upon the ſubject, contain 
a great deal of curious and inſtructive know- 


ledge. It is however much to be lamented 
that 
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„„ 


that Aftruc ſometimes treats .1 the ſubject too 
ſyſtematically, and in a manner t too diffu. 
live. | 

Tn books relating to particular ſciences, | it 


40114 


ſhould, I preſume, be the unter t chit. en. 


— 


deavour to give | ſuch A plain account o f his 
174 . 


EY 


opinion, that ſtudents of the ſcience o or pro: 
feſſion of which he treats may clearly upder- 
ſtand, and by that means improve from his 
inſtructions. If a great many additional cir- 
cumſtances are thrown in which are either 
unneceſſary or uncertain, and yet to the un- 
experienced are made to ap ear of equal im- 


* 


portance with the moſt e ential, the con- 
ſequence muſt eh he Pelett) and con- 
, ell ; "3 11 6411 1 

fuſion. 
; In the FIT, which Altus gives 67 the 
ſeveral authors who have written on the ve 
| | nereal diſcaſe, he condemns Turner for want 


14 Lit 


| ok order or method in his manner of writ- 
| ing (2). I ſhall not take upon me to deny 
the juſtneſs of the criticiſm, but cannot 
help obſerving that Aſtruc ſeems to have er⸗ 
red by a redundancy of method, having di- 
n and ſubdivided his definitions ww __ | 


iz) P. 1052. vol. 2. edit. 2. 1 
e ee 
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criptions of diſorders in ſuch a manner, as 
makes them ſometimes appear to a practiti- 
oner rather the offspring of imagination than 
the reſult of practical obſervation. This is 
ſeen remarkably i in his account of the confirmed 
pox, where he mixes ſo many other complaints 
with the venereal ſymptoms, that it is diffi- 
cult to ſay when a man is not poxed : and yet. 
believe there are few diſeaſes more plainly 
to be diſtinguiſhed in general than venereal 
diſorders are, nor hardly any one to which 
the body 1s liable that admits of a more cer- 


tain cure. In this inſtance therefore, mak- 


ing the ſymptoms ſo numerous and uncer- 
tain not only confounds the unexperienced, 


but may encourage the groundleſs fears of the 


timorous, as well as be made ſubſervient to 
the ſchemes of deſigning men, who readily 


improve the apprehenſions of the patient to 


their own private intereſt. At preſent I 


ſhall more particularly conſider what relates, 
to the gonorrhea. 


In his account of a a hes Aſtruc 
makes (a) four diſtinct ſpecies. of it in men 


with reſpect to its ſituation. He deſcribes 


(a) 247. (5) 250. 
likewiſe 


FT 
! 
| 
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likewiſe (5) three diſtin& ſpecies of it with 
reſpect to the cauſe; as proceeding from a 
ſimple inflammation — from a more violent 
inflammation — or depending upon the ul- 
ceration and ſuppuration of the parts diſeaſed, 
He then adds, that as the inflammation of 
any part may be of four kinds, according to 
the ſpecies of tumour with which! it is joined 
{agreeable to the antient diviſi ion of tumours 
into phlegmon, eryſipelas, &c.) ſo the ſame 
may be faid of the inflammation that i 18 the 
cauſe of a gonorrhœa; and therefore, admitt- 
ing the ſame number of diſtinctions in this 


| caſe, he reckons four different kinds of diſeaſe 


with reſpect to the ſpecies of (e) inflamma- 
tion; making. thus ſeveral forts of gonorrhceas 
which depend upon the different ſeat, cauſe, 
and ſpecies of caule ; and obſerving ſtill far- 
ther, that each diſtin& kind may have diffe- 
rent degrees with various ſymptoms peculiar. 
to itſelf, and he capable by a mixture of 55 


to produce many (4) more. 


Theſe diſtinctions he endeavours. to n 


by reaſoning from analogy on the inflamma- 


tory diſorders of the lungs and inteſtines. He 


after - 
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afterwards mentions the figns by which you 


are to diſtinguiſh the different cauſes of the 
gonorrhea. _ Amongſt theſe he relies chiefly 
upon the colour of the matter, from which 
a certain judgment may, {e} he ſays, be 
formed. Thus a clear, white, and aſh-co- 
loured running is made to denote only a ſim- 
ple inflammation. The ſame running being 
of a ſaffron-colour, yellow, or diſcoloured 
with drops of blood, ſhews an inflammation 
accompanied with an extravaſation of blood. 
A yellowiſh-green, or a dark green running, 
mixed with matter, argues the inflammation 
to be attended with ulcers or a ſuppuration. 

So likewiſe you are to form a conjecture of 
the / ſpecies of inflammation, amongſt 
other ſigns, from the quantity, conſiſtence, 
and acrimony of the matter : thus he deſcribes 
it to be of the cedematous kind of inflamma- 
tion, if the diſcharge is plentiful, thin and 
very ſharp ; and fo of the reſt, as you may 
ſee more particularly by conſulting the au- 
thor /g). 

The event alſo of the diſorder and the me- 
thod of cure, are made to depend much upon 
theſe differences and diſtinctions (g). 

(e) 259. (f) Id. (2) 259. (4) 261. 
'I am 
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4 1 am far es thinking that e. every, Clap i is 
n to be cured by the ; ſame means, an impro- 
priety in the management of theſe complaints 
1 wich has been perhaps too common. The 
age, ſtrength, and conſtitution of the patient, 
the ſtate of diſeaſe, and other occaſional Cir- 
cumſtances, ought no doubt to be attended 
0 to; but the numerous diſtinctions made by 
1. Aſtrue muſt certainly i in ſome; inſtances rather 
perplex than inform. | 
_ Suppoſe, for example, a perſon not much 
converſant with practice relies, on the great 
| credit of Aſtruc, and takes him for his guide, 
According to this; author's inſtructions, he 
will conſider. the. golour of the running as in- 


| dicatory of the ſtate of the inflammation, , II 
| | the running is white, clear, or aſh-coloured, 
|| he ſuppoſes there is oy 2 imple, inflamma⸗ 
+ tion; and thus proceeds to form his judgment 
ö ; of the different ſtate of the diſeaſe, from, the 

| different colours of the matter as before deſ- 


cribed. A>\ 16341 
In reality theſe indications are far from be- 
ing certain, for you will often ſee a bad-colout- 


ed running with mild ſymptoms, and the con- 
trary when the ſymptoms are troubleſome. 
Again, 


* 
r L . r cc coroauget# % oe <:, 
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Again, if he conſiders the conſiſtence, quan- 

tity and ſharpneſs of the running, in order to 
know what ſpecies of inflammation the go- 
norrhœa partakes of, he will find himſelf full 
as much or more at a loſs than he was about 
the colour. Thus while he is attentive to 
diſcover and diſtinguiſh ſymptoms which can- 
not be relied on with any degree of certainty, 
| he perplexes his mind with real trifles, tho 
of ſeeming importance, and neglects proba = 
bly the obſervation of obvious and plain ap- 
pearances, which would have been uſeful 

indications to direct his practice. 

What I have already obſerved of ulcers, 
caruncles and cicatrices, has anticipated any 
farther conſideration of theſe in reſpect to 
Aſtruc, who is very circumſtantial in his ac. 
count of the nature and differences of them. 
[ ſhall here therefore take my leave of this 
author for the preſent, after acknowledging, 
that however he may have deviated into theſe 
lyſtematical refinements, which will be apt in 
ſome inſtances to miſlead the unexperienced ; 
yet it will, I imagine, be but barely doing 
juſtice to Dr. Aftruc to ſay, that his treatiſe 
on the venereal diſeaſe contains by far a more 


L general | 
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general knowledge of the diſtemper than'any 
other work that has ever been written on the 
ſubject. I will give you no farther trouble, 
by adding any thing more concerning the go- 
norrhœa, except what relates to ſome parti- 
cular methods of treating it. 

From the accounts we have of the parti- 


I cular or uncommon methods recommended 
1 for the cure of a gonorrhœa, we find them 
in general calculated to ſtop the running 
| j ſoon after its firſt appearance. Among the 
| remedies employed for this purpoſe have 
þ been rough preparations of mercury giyen 
4 internally, or certain liquors e into the 
| paſſage. 

The firſt of theſe making a ſtrong revul- 
ſion, or derivation of the humours from the 
parts affected, gave ſometimes ſuch a ſudden 

check to the diſcharge as intirely ſtopped it; 
but the violent operations, which they 
frequently produced, were too much for 
moſt conſtitutions to bear. A falivation was 
another common conſequence of their uſe, 
which, with their general inefficacy and un- 


certainty, deſtroyed the credit of theſe me- 
dicines, 


Injection 
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Injections came hence probably more into | 
credit; and indeed the beſt or what was call. _ | 
ed the regular practice in curing a clap, was 
; till of late years 1o extremely diſagreeable as 
' well as hurtfyl;tothe conſtitution, that it is no 
wonder men were induced-to try almoſt any 

. other means rather than ſubmit to ſuch kind | 
J of diſcipline. On the contrary, the cure by 
injections was ſaid to be both eaſy and expe- 
8 


ditious, reaſons that carried with them a very | 
K ſtrong recommendation, and ſuch as could 
e WW not, it was natural to imagine, have failed to 


» eſtabliſh the propriety of the method. 'How 
happened it then that the boaſted remedies of 
this ſort, for there were ſeveral which were 
much celebrated at different times, after hav- 
ing gained a certain degree of reputation, 
en ſhould ſueceſſively loſe their credit? Reme- 
t; dies that were ſaid to ſave ſo much time and 
ey trouble, and to give ſo very little interruption 
be to men's pleaſures, could hardly be abandoned 
from mere caprice. It ſhould feem rather 
ſe that the neglect of theſe particular compoſi- 
n- tions was owing to their inefficacy or to their 
e: being productive of ſome conſiderable incon- 
veniences, circumſtances which could not be 
ion L s well 
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well ha till they came into common uſe, 
and by thatmeans the frequent diſappointments 
or accidents ariſing from them were more the 
objects of general notice. In fact this was the 
caſe, and ever muſt be the caſe, where, as in the 
preſent inſtance, medicines are uſed too promiſ. 
cuouſly and without a ſufficient knowledge of 
or due attention to their common operations, 
Perhaps few remedies have in general been em- 
ployed with leſs judgment than injections, or 
ſpoke of with leſs impartiality, Some people 
finding that diſcharges, which appeared to be 
of a bad kind, have been effectually and fafely 


cured by injections, after other means had fail- 


ed, have imputed this ſucceſs to a ſpecific pow- 
er in the injected liquor, and have been induc- 
ed from hence to imagine, or at leaſt to pre- 
tend, that the cure of all claps, and in al- 
moſt all ſtates of the diſtemper, were to be 
attemped by the ſame method. On the con- 
trary, others having obſerved frequent in- 
ſtances either of inefficacy, or ill effects of in- 
jections, have been diſpoſed to reject the uſe 
of them almoſt intirely. Both theſe opinions 


are erroneous, and ſeem to have ariſen not only 
from 


4 c wm. 
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from imperfect or wrong ideas concerning the 
nature of the diſorder, but in a great meaſure 
from the want of conſidering the common 
properties of the injected liquors. In reality 
all injections that reſtrain or ſtop the running 
appear to have very little eſſential difference 


from one another than in their degree of reſtrin- 


gency; and the advantages or diſadvantages 
that may proceed from the uſe of injections 
ſeem to depend chiefly upon employing them 
at the time and in the ſtate of the diſeaſe, 
when the running may with propriety be re- 


ſtrained or ſtopped, and in taking care that 


the degree of reſtringency in the injection 
be ſuch, as will anſwer the purpoſe gradually 
and without any painful irritation. Amongſt 
the ſeveral injections which have been in 
uſe thoſe which have had mercury in their 
compoſition have been much recommended. 
It has been imagined probably the diſeaſe 
was ſo far local, that an application, of what 
was deemed the general ſpecific, to the im- 
mediate feat of the diſtemper, would have 
a more ſpeedy and as certain an effect as by 
giving mercury in the common way, and 


4 making 
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making it paſs the courſe of the circulation 
before it reached the parts diſeaſed. But 
admitting that mercury, in ſome form or 
other, was neceflary in the cure of claps, 
which is far from being in general the caſe, 
how little of its ſpecific virtue is likely to be 
communicated to the parts affected by this 
flight manner of uſing it, and how eafily 
are the effects of theſe injections account- 
ed for upon the common principle ol 
other injections, - the power of reſtringency. 
The mercurials that have been recommended 
for this purpoſe are compoſed of quickſilver and 
an acid formed into different preparations by 
different proceſſes. When any of theſe are 
added to a liquid in order to make the injection 
that is tobe ſyringed upthe paſſage, the na- 
ture of the fluid is altered by the acid, and that 
which wasbefore a ſimple plain liquor, is now 
become a reſtringent one. Thus what was 
{poke of as a ſecret for theſe complaints, and 
Was ſuppoſed to work its effects by a ſpecific 
property to ſubdue the venereal taint, is in rea- 
lity a common reſtringent, acting] as ſuch in 
a greater or leſs degree according tothe quan- 
ty of mercurial preparation added to the li- 

quot, 
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quor. The truth of this obſervation is far- 
ther confirmed by the variety of other injec- 
tions, which are in uſe and which correſpond 
in their effects with thoſe of the mercurial 
kind: The principal ingredients in the com- 
poſition of theſe, you will obſerve to be of 
the reſtringent claſs, ſuch as vitriol, allum, 
verdigreaſe, bole, lapis calaminaris, &c. From 
this common property of reſtringency you 
will readily account for the uſes that injections 
may ſerve as well as the miſchiefs they may 
occaſion; and it is found by experience, that 
the ſame advantages and the ſame ill conſe- 
quences have, on different occaſions, been 
produced by all of them; for as there are 
none of theſe but may be prejudicial, if em- 
ployed at improper times, ſo any of them 
may often be uſed with ſafety, as well as ſuc- 
ceſs, when the diſcharge is in a condition to 
be ſtopped. 

What has been ſaid here of mercurial in- 
jections in particular is not, you will perceive, 
with a view to diſcard but to direct the 
uſe of them by obviating a miſtaken no- 
tion in regard to the manner of their ope- 
ration. Further, as we find in many in- 
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ſtances that medicines, ſeemingly of the fame 
properties, will have a different effect, in dif. 
ferent conſtitutions, ſo the ſame thing may 
happen in the uſe of injections: on this ac- 
count therefore mercurial injections may be 
ſometimes preferable to others, as occaſionally 
others may be preferable to theſe; and in ge- 
neral, mercurial injections may at leaſt be 
equally proper as they act, like the reſt, by a 
reſtringent power, and may be made ſtronger 
and weaker in that ann as ſhall be judged 
neceſſary. 

Monſ. Daran, becauſe he found with other 
practitioners, that reſtringent injections uſed 
improperly would ſometimes occaſion contra- 
ctions or obſtructions in the urethra, rejects 
the uſe of (7) aſtringents intirely. He denies 
(4) that a gleet is owing to a relaxation of the 
parts, and inſiſts that the diſcharge is ſup- 
plied by an ulcer which remains unhealed, 
Thus making no diſtinction between a glect 
attended with obſtructions in the paſſage, in 
which caſes reſtringent injections would cer- 
tainly be pernicious, and a gleet furniſhed by 
z fluxion of humours to the glands of the ure» 
; | (i) P, vii, (4% P. 41. 

3 thray 
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tara, he very injudiciouſly employs the ſame 
method of cute for both. Remedies of this 
kind, however, will certainly preſerve a con- 
fiderable degree of credit; for tho' the pro- 
miſcuous uſe and miſapplication of them will 
be productive of bad conſequences and diſ- 
credit particular forms or ſecret compoſitions, 
yet in a great many caſes, where the running is 
ina condition to be ſtopped, injections, if care- 
fully employed, will anſwer the purpoſe ſafely 
and much ſooner than any other means; and 
in ſome inſtances, particularly where there 
has been a long continued fluxion of humours 
to the urethra, it is very difficult and almoſt 
impracticable to ſtop the diſcharge without the 
uſe of injections. 

Beſides the real uſes of injections, there are 
other circumſtances which not unfrequently, 
tho' undeſervedly, add to the credit of them. 

The flighteſt diſcharge, from whatever 
cauſe, is ſomtimes miſtaken for or miſcalled 
a venereal complaint, Thus men, who have 
rode long or haſty journeys, or have uſed vio- 
lent exerciſes of any kind—others who have 
been guilty of exceſs in drinking, or too 
lrec an indulgence with women, will fre- 


quently 
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quently have a running appear which is ſome- 
times of a bad colour, and very conſiderable in 
quantity; and if the body has been much 
heated, the patient may feel ſome kind of ſen- 
fation upon making water, different from what 
is common, This appearance of matter, 
whether there is a drop only or a large quan- 
tity, is often ſuppoſed to be a clap, eſpecially 
if it has been preceded by commerce with 
women ; and as any method will generally 
cure theſe. complaints very eaſily, injections 
ſhare the credit of ſuch performances. 

I have now finiſhed the examination which 
I propoſed to make, as far as relates to the 
gonorrhœa. 

In ſpeaking of Turner, I * conſidered 
the prevailing opinion of ulcers being formed 
in the urethra by the venereal matter; a ſub- 
jet which has been diſputed by others, but 
never, I think, ſufficiently attended to, | 
have endeavoured likewiſe to explode the uſe 
of ſtrong purges with large quantities of ca- 
lomel, which were recommended by this au- 
thor in his Diſſertation on the venereal diſeaſe. 
Indeed the Doctor himſelf, as was before ob- 
ſerved, bas in his comments publiſhed after- 

wards 
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wards on Aſtruc, ſhown a diſapprobation of 
this as a general method; tho' even there he 
continues toadviſehis former manner of treating 
the inflammatory ſwelling of the teſticles, in 
oppoſition to very plain and rational directions 
given by the writer whom he criticiſes. In the 
ſame comment he propoſes, for the cure of a 
gonorrhea, a compoſition of quick -filver, gum- 
guaiacum and pil. coch.; a method liable to 
great exceptions, and which upon the whole 
may be ſaid tobe only leſs bad than the other. 
The operation of theſe pills will be found very 
uncertain : in many inſtances they will pro- 
duce a ſpitting, and ſtill more frequently will 
heat the conſtitution, and of courſe increaſe 
the inflammatory ſymptoms. Inſtead of en- 
tering thus immediately upon the uſe of mer- 
curials in almoſt all caſes, and all ſtates of the 
diſeaſe alike, the cooling method uſually em- 
ployed in moſt inflammatory and painful diſ- 
orders would undoubtedly be much more eaſy 
and ſerviceable; and if mercury 1s afterwards 
judged neceſſary, it may be given then with 
greater advantage and fewer inconveniences. 
I have next given a hiſtory of the obſtruc- 


tions in the urethra, and the chief methods 
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which have been practiſed for the cure of 
them. From this account you will be naty- 
rally led to obſerve, that if the true nature of 
a gonorrhea had been underſtood, the vio- 
lence ufed in forcing off excreſcences with 
wax candles, or the attempts to deſtroy ei- 
ther them or cicatrices by cauſtic appli- 
cations, would probably never have been 
thought of, 

Upon this ſubject I could not omit to men- 
tion Daran's performance, and to obſerve the 
errors which he advances concerning the 
cauſes of the obſtructions, as well as therequi- 
ſites to the cure and the appearances uſually 
brought on by the uſe of bougies, 

What I have added of injections, in order 
to explain the manner of their operation or 
wherein their power conſiſts, will, I hope, 
be acceptable: the more ſa, as authors, who 
have mentioned theſe remedies, have con- 
tented themſelves chicfly with giving poſitive 


determinations of their being uſeful or pre- 


judicial, without attempting any rational 
account of their nature or uſe. 
I have been equally defirous to remove the 


prejudices concerning the ſpecific power of 
particular 
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particular injections, as I was to confute the 
ſame notion about particular bougies. Indeed 
all ſuch pretences, however they may ſerve 
private purpoſes, are hindrances to the ad- 
vancement of true knowledge, by taking off 
men's attention from the obſervation of real 
truths, and directing their views to falſe ob- 
jects. 

The purſuit of this ſubject might lead into 
a general enquiry of falſe pretences to extra- 
ordinary ways of curing venereal complaints. 
Numerous inſtances would readily occur, as 
the venereal diſeaſe is one of the principal re- 
ſources of quackery and phyſical impoſition. 
The apprehenſions with which moſt men are 
affected on the ſlighteſt occaſions of this kind; 
the ſecrecy which is uſually obſerved in the 
management of theſe diſorders, and of courſe 
the many ſcenes of ignorance and deceit which 
paſs unnoticed to the world for fear of ex- 
poling the injured party, are circumſtances 


very favourable to that extenſive branch of 
phyſic. I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of 
theſe more particularlyin the proſecution of 
my ſubject, intending next to examine the 

methods 
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methods recommended for the cure of this ny 


eaſe in its more malignant ſtate, the pox. At 


preſent, however, I muſt decline the under- 


taking till ſome other opportunity occurs; ob- 
ſerving only, that, as you profeſſed yourſelf 
but little accquainted with practice in this 
diſeaſe, I may perhaps on that account have 
ſometimes addreſs'd myſeli to you in a manner 


which I ſhould not otherwiſe have taken the 
liberty to do. 


I am 


Yours, &c. 
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FT Shall now, agreeable to your deſire, con- 

ſider ſome circumſtances relating to the 
treatment of the mote malignant ſpecies of 
the venereal diſeaſe : and having here no oc- 
caſion to enter into any enquiry about the na- 
ture of the diſtemper, I ſhall confine myſelf 
chiefly to ſome remarks immediately relative 
to practice. I propoſe, however, to pro- 
ceed in ſome meaſure upon the ſame plan as 
before, by examining the opinions of Turner 
and Aſtruc. 

The former of theſe authors ſometimes 
confounds the ſymptoms of the pox with 


thoſe 
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thoſe of the gonorrhea, which makes it im- 
practicable to treat the ſubject with propriety 
in the order he has placed it: I ſhall there- 
fore conſider ſome few patticulars mention'd 
by him, without regarding exactly the me- 
thod in which he has ranged them; and, to 
reduce the ſubject into as ſhort a compaſs as 
poſſible, I will occaſionally ſpeak of Aſtruc 
under the ſame articles with Turner. 

I ſhall begin with the original ſymptom of 
almoſt all poxes, the chancre. In the cure of 
this Dr. Turner recommends, for external uſe, 
ſome of the ſtrongeſt preparations of mercu- 
ry; cauſtic remedies, or a fumigation with 
cinnabar. If the two firſt are judged propet, 


they ſhould at leaſt be uſed with caution, as 


they may not only give a great deal of unne- 
ceſſary pain, but in ſome conſtitution may 
probably bring on ſuch an inflammations and 
fuch a fluxion of humours on the foreſkin, as 
will much overbalance the benefit that can 
ariſe from their uſe. The pure quickſilver di- 
vided in its particles with lard is as good an 
application as any; nor ſhould the efficacy of 
externals ever be rely'd upon in real ehan. 

crous 
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internal remedies. 
Aſtruc's (I/ account of externals is not 
much different from Turner's, except that he 
makes no mention under this article of fumi- 
gations, tho' in another place () he diſap- 
proves their uſe in general. Fumigations 
however, which Turner very much extols, 
may now and then be uſed with ſome advan- 
tage to give a check to very virulent ulcera- 
tions, as well as diſpoſe others to heal which 
are obſtinate and not well ſituated for the 

application of common topics. | 
The internals recommended by Turner are 
the mercurial purges and vomits. But what- 
ever pretence there may be for adding purg- 
ing medicines to the mercury in the cure of a 
gonorrhœa, where evacuations are allow'd to 
be proper, it does not in the preſent caſe ſeem 
to be either neceſſary or proper. What is the 
defign here of giving mercury? It is to intro- 
duce it into the blood, that it may paſs, in the 
courſe of the circulation, to the diſeaſed parts» 
and deſtroy the venereal poiſon. It the body 1s 
ſo open as to prevent the patient's being heated 
(1) P. 358. v. 1. 1 


M by 


erous ſores ſo as to leſſen our attention to the 
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by this very active medicine, tis generally 
ſufficient ; and this effect, if not] produced 
by the mercury alone, may be occaſionally 
procured by the uſe of ſome of the mild and 
cooling purges. Whereas in the other me- 
thod, inſtead of admitting the mercury rea- 
dily into the courſe of the circulation and 
mixing it with the general maſs to deſtroy the 
venereal poiſon, it is conveyed into the body 
together with a purge to carry it out again; 
preventing thus, to a certain degree at leaſt, 
the purpoſe intended, by confining in a great 
meaſure the action of the medicine to the 
ſtomach and bowels. By this means the uſe 
of the mercury is rendered extreamly uncer- 
tain, if not ineffectual, at the ſame time that 
the patient ſuffers an unneceſſary courſe ot 
purging, which diſorders and enervates him 
for the preſent, and perhaps leaves a weak- 
neſs on his conſtitution more difficult to get 
rid of than the original diſeaſes. What is 
obſerved here of the cure of chancres, relates 
to the method recommended by Turner, 
when he hopes to effect it without a ſaliva- 
tion, for both he and Aſtruc agree in te- 
commending a ſalivation when the caſe proves 


Obſtinate 


obſtinate, or is attended with other venereal 
complaints. 1 

The next ſymptom to be conſider'd is the 
bubo or ſwelling in the groin, which often 
appears in a confirm'd pox, but is more fre- 
quently the immediate conſequence of a chan- 
cre; being generally attended with thoſe kind 
of ulcers, or happening ſoon after they have 
been ſeemingly, tho' imperfectly, cured. 
There are two ways propoſed both by 
Turner and Aſtruc for the cure of the bubo, 
viz. by diſperſion or ſuppuration. In the 
firſt, mercurials are to be given in ſuch a man- 
ner as not to ſalivate, unleſs the bubo be at- 
tended with ſymptoms of a confirm'd pox, 
and then a ſalivation is to be enter'd upon 
immediately. In the other method, when the 
tumour is ſuppurated the matter is to be diſ- 
charged, the parts are to be treated with pro- 
per topics, and mercurials are to be then ad- 
miniſter'd. 

For the diſperſion of the tumour, Turner, 
as uſual, has recourſe to mercurial purges and 
yomits : Aſtruc prefers ſome of the prepara- 
tions of mercury or rather mercurial frictions, 
and ſome of the milder purges occaſionlly 
M 2 when 
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when the mouth becomes affected. But 
however preferable the remedies of Aſtruc 
may be to thoſe of Turner, his opinion is 
certainly to be followed with caution in the 
diſcouragement which he gives to the ſup- 
puration of almoſt every ſwelling of this 
kind: Turner is very careful in this reſpe&, 
but it is equally fate, according to Afſtruc's 
account, (2) to ſuppreſs theſe critical deter- 
minations of nature, unleſs the maturation is 
ſo far advanced as to render the diſperſion 
impracticable. 

The diſperſion of theſe ſwellings may un- 
doubtedly be oftentimes undertaken in light 
caſes, and large tumours of this kind, when 
matter is not formed in them, may diſ- 
ſolve in the courſe of a ſalivation; but from 
the ſame experience it is found that the cer- 
tainty and ſafety can by no means be ſo well 
warranted, when the ſwelling is conſiderable 
and the tumour is made to ſubſide by an al- 
ternate courſe of mercury and purging. Af- 
truc (%) ſays indeed, there is no danger 
that the venereal infection, which is by this 
means mixed again with the blood, ſhould 

(n) P. 330. (0) P. 332. 
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produce a pox ; for tho' the venereal poiſon 


ſhould not be corrected by the mercury given 
in this manner, it will not, he aſſerts, remain 
long enough in the blood to infect it, being 
carry'd off by purging medicines as it is ſent 
into the blood. 

This account may appear very fair in the- 
ory, and would be equally conſiſtent with good 
practice, if we were poſleſs'd of ſuch a purg- 
ing medicine as, inſtead of working merely 
upon the ſtomach and bowels, could be con- 
veyed into the blood, and by a peculiar powe 
occaſionally draw from the general maſs cer- 
tain poiſonous particles, as faſt they as were in- 
troduced into it. This however not being 
the caſe, and as we find that purging does 
not in the leaſt ſubdue the venereal poiſon, 


nor can have any other uſe, but as it may 


either prevent or moderate certain incon- 
veniencies ſometimes ariſing from the mer- 


cury, we muſt look upon the account rather 


asa plauſible than a practical doctrine. 
dwellings in the groin which occur in vene- 

real caſes, if they are conſiderably large, are 

undoubtedly efforts of nature to throw out the 
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poiſon from the conſtitution. So other hy. 


moursare expelled by various critical fwellingy 
in ſeveral parts of the body, and the event 
in moſt caſes is not unlike in proportion to the 
malignity of the humour to be diſcharged, 
Common ſwellings which form matter and 
admit a diſcharge, ſerve generally to throw 
off ſome offenſive humour from the blood; 
If through a weakneſs in the conſtitution 
this tendency to ſuppuration 1s inſufficient, 


or by an imprudent uſe of large evacuations it 


1s deſtroyed, even fatal ſymptoms ſometimes 
enſue, ora chronical illneſs is brought upon the 
conſtitution that is with difficulty removed, 
Thus in the venereal ſwellings of the groin, 
which are at all conſiderable, if they are al- 
lowed to ſuppurate and are treated with com- 
mon care, how fayourably do they generally 


terminate? On the other hand, when they 


are become conſiderable, and are not ſuffered 
to maturate nor are diſſo lved by a falivation, 
but the cure is attempted by the alternate 
uſe of mercury and purging, how often do 
theſe tumours either return after a ſhort diſap- 
pearance? Or, what is worſe, how fre- 
5 quent 
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quently, by the venereal poiſon being thus ab- 
ſorb'd into the circulation, does the infection 
ſhow itſelf in ſome other ſymptoms of till 
more conſequence? 

The phimoſis and paraphimoſis, in regard 
to their internal treatment, depend ſo much 
upon what has been already ſaid, and are ſo 
well conſidered by thoſe who ſpeak of them 
as operations, that I ſhall not offer to trouble 
you on theſe particulars, but ſhall paſs to the 
laſt reſource for moſt of the bad venereal com- 
plaints, a ſalivation. 

Turner, you find, gives an account of the 
method of ſalivating by internal means, as 
well as externally by the uſe of the mercurial 
ointment. The firſt of theſe he himſelf diſ- 
approves ; and that way of raiſing a regular 
ſalivation is now, you are ſenſible, very much 
laid aſide. Indeed the mercury given inter- 
nally will in ſome inſtances ſerve to quicken 
the effects of the other, but in general the 
diſpoſition it has, when given in conſiderable 
quantities, to paſs through the bowels with- 
out entering properly into the courſe of the 
circulation z the griping pains and the weak- 
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neſs it frequently occaſions, and the imper.. 
fect manner in which oftentimes the blood is 
this way impregnated with the mercurial par- 
eticles, are ſufficient reaſons to determine 
which method ought in moſt caſes to be 
purſued, 

Doctor Turner proceeds afterwards to give 
rules concerning the method of falivating 
by unction : and here it may ſeem perhaps 
trifling to take notice of the manner of dret- 
{ing a patient under theſe circumſtances, by 
wrapping his whole body in flannels a me- 
thod till in uſe with many; nor is the con- 
finement of the patient to his bed, and in a 
hot room, ſo frequently diſpens'd with as 
might be. There may undoubtedly be 
conſtitutions that will bear this without con- 
ſiderable inconvenience, eſpecially in cold 
weather, and ſome may poſſibly be benefited 


by an extraordinary perſpiration, as that 
ſecretion ought in all to be free and open; 
but ſuch a quantity of flannel covering, in 
every caſe and on every perſon alike, does not 


appear to be neceſſary in general practice. 


So very great a difference in the cloathing from 
what 
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what is common, and the confinement in a 
hot room, and perhaps in bed, muſt of courſe 
weaken the patient; and by heating the body, 
muſt oftentimes aggravate the painful and in- 
flammatory ſymptoms. The doctor ſeems 
likewiſe to obſerve too little difference in the 


degree of his ſalivations, directing in com- 


mon a plentiful, or, what would frequently be 
called, a profuſe falivation, In many in- 
ſtances it is right to carry that point of ſecurity 
as far as poſſible ; but as the malignity of the 
diſeaſe is different in different habits, and the 
mercury has a much more powerful ef- 
fect in ſome perſons than in others, it will be 
often found unneceſlary to proceed ſo far, as it 
will be always deſirable to avoid ſuch a force 
on the conſtitution when it can be ſafely o- 
mitted. Upon this head you will conſult Dr. 
Aſtruc, who gives a very good account 
both of the milder and the more ſevere way 
of raiſing a ſalivation; where you will like- 
wiſe meet with ingenious explications of ſome 
of the effects of mercury, as well as uſeful 
directions in conducting theſe different courſes. 
(P.) P. 463. 
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One cannot however recommend the ſtrict ob. 
ſervance of this author's (2) preparatory courſe. 
Every judicious practitioner will, it is preſum- 
ed, according to the ſtate of the conſtitution, 
direct ſome gentle evacuations previous to the 
uſe of the mercury. As theſe will empty and 
cool the body, they will be a likely means to 
moderate any painful ſymptoms which may 
enſue, and the mercury will act with greater 
freedom in the circulation. To clean and 
ſoften the ſkin by the warm bath may alſo be 
proper, in order for the more eaſy admiſſion 
of the mercurial particles when the ointment 
is rub'd upon it; and in ſome few inſtances 


it may be thought expedient to repeat the uſe 


of the bath : but you will find in Aſtruc that 
the work is very far from being finiſh'd here. 
Beſides bleeding and purging, the patient 1s 
to be bathed twice a day if he can bear it, 
and an hour or more each time: the number 
of theſe bathings to be from ten to twenty. 
He is likewiſe to take draughts or medicated 
broths every morning, then bleed and purge 
again; and in bilious habits bathe once or 


(7) P. 459. 


twice 
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twice more, to allay the heat which this 
. ſecond purging may have occaſioned : and 


all this is not done upon the pretence, as 
ſome make it, of diſpoſing the mercury 
to paſs afterwards by the ſkin, but is the 
uſual preparation when you intend: a faliva- 
tion. | 

So again in cafes where other diſeaſes are 
complicated with the pox, you are firſt to 
attempt the cure of theſe, and then begin the 
preparatory courſe for the other. | 

To give one inſtance. If the patient has the 


ſcurvy or is inclinable to it, he is to 
take ptiſans made with the antiſcorbutic 
roots or herbs, together with boluſes com- 
poſed of medicines adapted to the ſame inten- 
tion; alſo chalybeat water, and a decoction 
of guaiacum, &c, When the patient has 
perſiſted in this method a month or two, and 
the ſcorbutic ſymptoms are ſuppos'd to be leſ- 
ſen'd, he is then to go thro' the common pre- 
paratory courſe for a ſalivation. But what is 
to become all this time of the pocky com- 
plaints? I am. afraid that while you have been 
goncerned about the others, the venercal 


ſymptoms 
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We ſymptoms have been increaſing, and are be- 
come more confirm'd and malignant. Yet 
theſe preparatory circumſtances are what Af. 
| | truc would never have omitted, except in one 
| 4 or two inſtances that he mentions, and which 
1 very rarely happen. 
— 1 I be caution this celebrated author (7) im- 
bi mediately ſubjoins to theſe directions may, I 
| 1 imagine, make moſt of them unneceſſary, 
4 that is, to uſe the mercury ſparingly, em- 
ploying it in {mall doſes and at due diſtances 
of time. This, as he himſelf obſerves, will 
probably prevent ſudden and violent agitations 
in the blood, which might happen from too 
free a uſe of the mercury; and we may add, 
it is highly probable that, by purſuing the 
courſe, not only the venereal ſymptoms will be 
hereby effectually relieved, but if you find no 
amendment of the other complaints, you will 
at leaſt meet with no conſiderable interruption 


from them to the principal intention, the era- 
dicating the venereal diſeaſe. 


I ſhall trouble you with only one particular 
more under this article; and I mention it not 


(r) P. 463. 


mer ely 
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merely with regard to practice, but alſo to 
ſhow how apt the moſt ſenſible of ſyſte- 
matical writers are to run into a detail of cir- 
cumſtances that may ſerve to dreſs up their 
method rather in an agreeable than in a prac- 
tical manner. 

Speaking of the ulcerations of the mouth, | 
{ſ) he ſays, ſome of them are uſeleſs and 
painful, and ought to be immediately ſup- 
preſs'd and healed; others are uſeful, and 
ought to be encouraged during the whole 
courſe of the ſalivation. Theſe directions are 
very agreeble in theory, and what every man 
would wiſh to put 1n practice. 

The ſame circumſtance would be as deſira- 
ble in the management of the {mall-pox. 
The eruptions about thelips, noſtrils, and eye- 
laſhes, may be painful and troubleſome, and 
therefore onc would wiſh to get rid of them. 
But as in the latter inſtance it would be either 
not practicable, or at leait unſafe, ſo in the 
former it is full as impracticable, and, if free 
from danger, might at leaſt be liable to great 
inconveniences The' method of doing this 


(/) P. 468. 
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he informs you is, by touching the ulcers 


with an arm'd probe dip'd in a ſtyptic or re- 
ſtringent mixture quicken'd with ſpirit of vi- 
trio], or by uſing ſpirit of vitriol alone, waſh- 
ing the ulcers afterwards with ſomething 
more emollient. The conſequence of this 
might be a great deal of pain to the patient, 
an inflammation and ſwelling of the ulcerated 
parts, and, the flow of ſaliva being interrupted, 
a ſwelling of the whole face might enſue and 
prove very diſagreeable. ä 

I ſhall conclude what I have to offer on ve- 
nereal complaints, by explaining ſome diſin- 
genuous proceedings in the management of 
theſe diſorders: a ſubject not very agreable in 
its own nature, nor very encouraging to en- 
ter upon from the ſucceſs which uſually at- 
tends it; for whilſt credulity affects the minds 
of ſome, and unreaſonable apprehenſions poſ- 
ſeſs the imaginations of others, there will ne- 
ver be wanting artifice to impoſe upon the 


. weakneſs of the former, nor knavery to avail 


itſelf of the fears of the latter. 
There is hardly any diſeaſe which furniſhes 


ſuch frequent opportunities for impoſition as 
the venereal diſeaſe ; not only becauſe diſor- 


ders 
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ders of this kind being kept private, bad prac- 


tices are leſs liable to be expoſed than in o- 
ther caſes, nor that the apprehenſions of the 
patient readily receive the impreſſions of ſuch 
deluſions, but it happens too that the remedy 
for thediſtemper1s favourable tothe purpoſes 
of impoſition. 

This will appear evident from conſidering 
the different effects of mercury in the com- 
mon uſe of it. Thus for inſtance, when the 
ſituation of the patient's affairs make a ſaliva- 
tion, or even a confinement, impracticable, we 
find, if the mercury acts kindly in the conſti- 
tution, venereal complaints are ſometimes 
cured without much attention to common 
rules: when a moderate confinement is com- 
plied with, or particular care is taken to a- 
void catching cold, ſucceſs is ſtill more to be 
expected; and it the courſe is purſued till 
the mouth is made tender without bringing 
on a regular falivation, the preſent ſucceſs 
as well as the future ſecurity will generally 
be greater and more to be relyed on. Again, 
when a falivation 1s really intended, we of- 
ten find that the mercury, inſtead of affect- 
ing the mouth, either does not occaſion any 
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viſible alteration in that reſpect, or elſe ex- 
erts its operation on the kidneys, bowels, 
or ſkin, increaſing the quantity of urine, 
ſtools, or perſpiration. Upon theſe occur- 
rences in the common uſe of this medicine 
have been founded the various ſchemes of em- 
ploying mercury in ſuch a manner, that it 
ſhould anſwer the purpoſes of cure without the 
inconveniences of a ſalivation. 

With this view ſome practitioners, after 
evacuations and bathing, uſed the mercury 
in ſmall quantities and at conſiderable diſtan- 
ces of time, till they had employ'd as much 
or rather more of the medicine than 1s uſually 
neceſſary to raiſe a ſalivation. As this circu- 
lated and mixed with the general mals, it was 
expected that, by its ſpecific property,it would 
deſtroy the venereal poiſon; and that by 
doing it in this gradual way, it would not oc- 
caſion any diſturbance in the conſtitution, nor 
affect the mouth, as it generally does when 
uſed in a more haſty manner. There was the 
more reaſon to hope for ſuch an event, from 
conſidering that the ſalivation was not in it- 
ſelf neceſſary to deſtroy or carry off the ve- 


nereal poiſon, ſince the mercury, uſed with- 
out 
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out certain precautions, would produce that 
effect in a perſon of the moſt perfect health 
equally with one of the moſt diſeaſed conſti- 
tion. In reality this method would ſome- 
times ſucceed very well, but was much more 
frequently liable to the following objections. 
In ſome inſtances the ſymptoms diſappear'd 


only, without being abſolutely cured. In 


others the ſymptoms would not even loſe 
their external appearance till a more effectual 
courſe was purſued : a falivation would often 
happen in other caſes, in ſpite of all endea- 
vours to prevent it, 

Another opinion advanced was, that a freer 
uſe of the mercury might be allowed without 
hazard of affecting the mouth, by determining 
the operation of the medicine to ſome of the 
common diſcharges of the body. Amongſt 
theſe, the evacuation by purging ſeems to be 
the principal. 'T'was aſſerted that by the al- 


ternate uſe of mercury and purging, the blood 


might receive all the benefits of the medicine, 
and the poiſon as well as the mercury would 
be carried out of the body by the purging 
when the remedy had work'd its effect on the 
venereal infection. | 
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Cures were made by this method, but 
many reaſons prevented its becoming ge- 
neral. As in the preceding inſtance a fali- 
vation would ſometimes accidentally ſupervene 
or was abſolutely neceſſary to remove the 
ſymptoms ; or even if the complaints ſeemed 


to be cured, the diſeaſe was oftentimes only 


withdrawn. from view and not eradicated. 
Beſides theſe inconveniences, the frequent 
purging, which was thought neceſſary on 
theſe occaſions, was almoſt as diſagreeable 
and troubleſome as a fore mouth, and was 
infinitely more prejudicial to many con- 
ſtitutions by impairing the ſtrength and weak- 
ening the digeſtion: and if you add to 
tleſe, that very ſevere. colics were ſome- 
times conſequences of ſuch a courſe, you 
will not wonder that this method loſt its 
credit. 
Other practitioners imagined, that the in- 
tention propoſed might be anſwered by in- 
creaſing the quantity of perſpiration or urine. 
Upon trial of theſe methods it appeared, that 


| fone of the preceeding objections, as well as 


others peculiar to each of them, fruſtrated 


the deſigns of their patrons, who, by attempt- 
2 ing 
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ing to bring theſe different methods into ge- 
neral practice, deprived them in ſome meaſure 
of that ſhare of attention afterwards which 
each in particular caſes might have pre- 
ſerved. 
The chief inducement for the promotion 
of all theſe ſchemes was to remove the grand 
objection againſt the uſe of mercury, its af- 
fecting the mouth; a circumſtance ſo deſira- 
ble, that no wonder it was ſought after by the 
practitioner and encouraged by the patient: 
nor is it ſurpriſing that, for a certain time, 
ſpeculative men of little experience and the 
artful adopters of novelties ſhould find plau- | 


ſible reaſons to ſupport the propriety of their 
opinions. Numerousleſs likely ſchemes have 
been formed for the cure of almoſt every diſ- 


eaſe. But when men boldly aſſert that in each 
of theſe inſtances the ſafety and certainty of 
the method might be depended upon, and 
that the truth was confirmed by repeated ex- 


perience ; what ſhall we ſay when the facts 
appear generally otherwiſe? Shall we impute 


thiscontrariety tothe warmth of theſe people's 
imagination? to their partiality for a favour- 
ite opinion ? or may we not venture to think 
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that ſelf-intereſt had ſometimes a prevailing 
influence? There is the more reaſon to ad. 
mit now and then of the latter conſtruction, 
as theſe pretences are uſually accompany'( 
with inviting aſſurances of the convenience 
and eaſe of the method, and an exemption 
from the diſagreeable circumſtances which a 


patient would with to avoid. 


The remarkable power of mercury in ſub- 
duing the malignity of the venereal diſeaſe, 
will frequently procure ſucceſs in Whatever 
form this medicine is adminiſtered. The 
leaſt valuable of its preparations will now and 
then appear to do wonders to thoſe who are 
unacquainted with its uſual effects, and will 
very likely gain a temporary credit where it 1s 
managed with addreſs. Hence partly aroſe 
the reputation which, at difterent times, was 
beſtowed on ſeveral noſtrums of this kind. 
It appeared, however, afterwards, that moſt 
of theſe were ſome of the common prepara- 
tions diſguiſed, and had only the additional 
merit of being ſecrets; or elſe that the com- 
mon preparations were mixed with ſome other 
ingredient, with a view of determining the 

operation 
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operation of the mercury from the mouth to 
ſome of the other ſecretions. 

It would be endleſs to enumerate all the 
compoſitions which have been boaſted of by 
quacks, or recommended by thoſe who ought 
to have been more cautious in their en— 
comiums. "Tis ſufficient to obſerve of the 
once ſecret compoſitions, that, as moſt of 
them became publicly known, they loſt their 
credit with their ſecrecy; and that thoſe which 
continued ſecrets, at leaſt ſuch as their pro- 
prietors would not allow were diſcovered, are 


now ſcarce ever heard of. 


At preſent therefore the compoſitions of 
mercury are conſined by men of experience 
and candour to a very ſmall number. Moſt 
of the chemical preparations (except the mer- 
curius calcinatus) differ in little elſe than in 
their milder or rougher effects on the ſtomach 
and bowels, according to the different com- 
binations of the acid with the quickſilver, 
without receiving any conſiderable alteration 
in the ſpecific property of the mercury ; and 
thoſe compoſitions which act by gentler 
means, and are more particularly diſtinguiſhed 
as alteratives, are to be chiefly regarded as 
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different methods only of dividing the parti. 
cles of crude quickſilver. 

Among other remedies which have been 
recommended for the cure of venereal com- 


plaints, diet-drinks have been uſed, and 


with a degree of credit very unequal at dif- 
ferent times. We find in the hiſtory of the 
ſeveral methods of cure which have pre- 
vail'd in different ages, that the firſt uſe of 
mercury was very unſucceſsful: not from 


the real inefficacy of the medicine, but from 


the extreme bad management of it. The 
unhappy or fatal conſequences which en- 
ſued, made the remedy look'd upon almoſt 
as bad as the diſeaſe. In this dilemma 
other means were ſought after. The chief 
ſubſtitutes for mercury were diet-drinks ot 
decoctions of guaiacum, china root, or fat- 
ſaparilla, which were given in very large 
quantities a conſiderable time. The firſt of 
theſe was highly extoll'd, but loſt its credit 
and gave place to the china root. The china 
root underwent the ſame fate, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by the ſarſaparilla, which was recom- 
mended likewiſe for complaints remaining 

after 
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after a courſe of mercurials; and the ſame is 
now in credit for theſe latter or ſecondary 
ſymptoms. But whatever good effects theſe 
compoſitions may have in the removal of ſome 
diſorders remaining after a ſalivation or a 
courſe of mercurials, on which accounts they 
ſometimes appear to be uſeful, we find, if 
they are given, unmixed with any mercurial 
preparation, in ſuch recent caſes as admit no 
doubt of their being venereal, that they do 
not diſcover any ſpecific power to deſtroy the 
infection in that ſtate of the diſeaſe, T his 
muſt have appeared very plainly in the early 
management of this diſtemper, for the ſpecific | 
property of theſe medicines, you may con- 
clude, muſt be very inconſiderable, ſince af- 
ter a diligent and plentiful uſe of them, prac- 
titioners were again obliged to have recourſe 
to their former remedy, mercury, how- 
ever diſagreeable at that time in its effects. 
The event indeed proved fortunate, for 
inſtead of uſing the mercury with that im- 
prudence as before, they adminiſter'd it with 
greater caution; and the more modern im- 
provements in the management of this moſt 
valuable medicine have not only fix'd the cha- 
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.Facter of its efficacy, but have render'd the 
"nconveniences that formerly reſulted from it 
comparatively inconſiderable. Diet-drinks, 
that is, diet-drinks uncompounded with mer- 
cury, are therefore very rarely given now un- 
leſs on account of ſome complaints which 
affect the patient after a courſe of mercu- 
rials; or they are try'd ſometimes where 
the cauſe of the ſymptom is judged to be 
doubtful. 

In regard to the general complaints remain- 
ing after a ſalivation or a plentiful uſe of mer- 
cury, the cauſe of theſe is frequently miſ- 
taken by the patient, who, after what he has 
ſufrer'd, is naturally enough alarm'd at eyery 
pain or unuſual appearance. It will be found 


however that the common objects of fear up- 


on theſe occaſions often go away of them 
ſelves, when the ſtrength of the patient is 
reſtored, and the natural ſecretions are be- 


come regular. This indeed is not always the 


caſe: the venereal diſeaſe happening in every 
kind of conſtitution, as the ſcrophulous, the 
gouty, the ſcorbutic, &c. it muſt be expected 
that different circumſtances will ſometimes 


neceſſarily occur from this natural difference 
in 
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in the habit independent of infection. For 
this reaſon, ehe ey ſeem' d perhaps 
originally to have taKen their riſe from the 
venereal poiſon, may, by being mix'd with 
ſcrophulous or ſcorbutic complaints or where 
other diſpoſitions prevail, be with difficulty 
quite removed or may be liable to return 
tho' the infection is abſolutely eradicated. 


In ſuch caſes the uſe of mercury being laid 


aſide, various other means have in different 
inſtances been occaſionally directed with the 
deſired ſucceſs : and here the method of giv- 
ing diet-drinks has been frequently recom- 
mended, and in particular caſes will preſerve 


a certain degree of credit. But beſides the 


diet-drinks that have been in uſe for the pur- 


poſes juſt recited, there have been ſome which 


had an addition of mercury to the common 
ingredients, and were given for the cure of 
venereal complaints in every ſtate of the diſ- 


temper, Aſtruc mentions ſeveral wherein 
mercury makes part of the compoſition, and 
mercury, as was before obſerved, will often 


prove ſucceſsful in whatever form i it is admi- 


niſtered. It may be queſtioned indeed whe- 
ther in ſome of the diet-drinks that he de- , 


ſcribes 
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fcribes the mercurial particles are really blend. 
ed with the liquor, tho' in others they cer- 
tainly may, by means of the mercurial wa. 
ters, ſuch as the ſolutions of corroſive ſubli- 
mate or of quickſilver in {pirit of nitre, which 
Aſtruc, (f) obſerves, tho in an unfavourable 
manner, to be a method with ſome practiti- 
oners in London and Paris (2). 


Having attempted to ſhow how the pur- 
poſes. of quackery may be anſwered by the 
powerful effects of mercury and the variety 
of its operations, and having obſerv'd how 
much the diſpoſition and the apprehenſions of 
mankind coincide with ſuch deſigns, it will 
not appear ſurpriſing that men of leſs honeſty 
than ingenuity ſhould avail themſelves of theſe 
advantages. It is by no means a matter of 
wonder that they ſhould adopt the moſt tri- 
fling complaints into the number of yenercal 


(1) P. 169. 


(1) The ſolution of corrofive fublimate having been 
brought into common uſe ſince the former publication 
of theſe obſervations, and the reſult of the experiments 
which have been made with this medicine having 
been already conſidered in the introduction to the preſent 


edition, any further purſuit of the ſubject here is now 
unncceſſary. 


4 
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diſorders, and magnify every real ſymptom of 
the diſeaſe into a circumſtance of the higheſt 
importance, when they can thereby anſwer 
the double purpoſe of profit and an occaſional 


reputation. 


To carry on theſe deſigns with the moſt 
advantage, the leaſt breaking of the ſkin a- 


bout the private parts, the leaſt pain, knot 


or fullneſs about the groins, the lighteſt diſ- 


charge or running after ſtrong exerciſe or de- 

bauch, ſhall be attributed to a venereal cauſe. 

In like manner every pain from the alteration 

of weather, eſpecially if near the parts ſup- 

poſed moſt liable to be affected, as the noſe, 

ſhins, &c; any foulneſs, diſagreeable ſmell 
or unuſual appearances in the urine, muſt he 
derived from the ſame unhappy ſource. 
Eruptions of almoſt every kind, are deemed 
venereal: nor can a pimple or wart, unluckily 
ſituated, eſcape being made the object of 
dread and horror to the e and delud- 
ed patient. 


From theſe and from the numerous other 


ſchemes practiſed in the management of ve- 
nereal complaints, a variety of misfortunes 
are 
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are neceſſarily produced. Had the practiti. 
oner been as deſirous of ſecuring the patient's 
future welfare, as he was of eſtabliſhing the 
character of ſome favourite theory, the effects 
of former diſorders would not probably have 
re-appeared. The difeaſe might have been 
intirely eradicated before it had tainted the 
whole conſtitution; nor might the conſe- 
quences have been felt at a time perhaps when 
from fone change in the patient's ſituation 
of life, the diftance from proper advice, or 
other unfavourable circumſtances, relief is very 
difficult to be procured. | 

On the other hand, if the belief of ima- 


ginary complaints had not been encouraged, 


many might have been freed from the moſt 
tormenting apprehenſions. It would be hard- 
ly credible to relate what a number of unhap- 
py perſons languiſh under the moſt ſevere an- 
xiety from imaginary ſymptoms of the pox. 


There is not in the world a ſet of people ho 


are ſo calculated for the objects of impoſition 


as theſe are. There is but one thing that you 
ſind a difficulty of making them believe, and 


that is, their being free from the diſeaſe; and 


in their purſuit after different advice they ſel- 
dom 
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dom fail to find thoſe who will indulge them 


ſuch credulity. Even this deception might 
be pardonable, if the courſes which the pa- 
tient is made to undergo would contribute at 
all to his peace of mind; but they almoſt 
always confirm rather than leſſen his unhap- 
pineſs. A bad ſtate of nerves, or a melan- 
choly diſpoſition, will be. little benefited by 
the uſe of mercurials; and it is more pro- 
bable that ſuch raſh undertakings either quite 
deſtroy the patient's life, or ſerve as a prepa- 
ration for a mad-houſe. | 

I have now gone through what I propoſed 
at the beginning of my firſt letter. I have 
endeavoured to point out and explain ſuch 
particulars in the writers on the venereal diſ- 


eaſe, as IJ imagined might lead a man of little 
experience or too much theory into a a per- 


plexed and erroneous practice. I have at- 
tempted likewiſe to clear the ſubject from 
many falſe pretences in the management 
of this diſorder, and have offered ſome ge- 
neral obſervations relative to the cure as they 
occaſionally aroſe, 


A mi- 


in their fears, in order to profit themſelves of 
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A minute account - of other circumſtances 
are to be met with in books that treat of 
this diſtemper: a repetition of them here 
therefore would be tedious and unneceſlary, 


I am, Sir, 


Yours, .&c, 
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TO THE 


MASTER, GOVERNORS, 
AND 
Court of AssisTANTS, 


OF THE 
INCORPORATED SOCIETY 


0 F 


$URGEONS of LONDON. 


GENTLEMEN, 


FT HE obliging manner in which you | 


appointed me to the office of read- 

ing theſe occaſional lectures was 
eſteemed by me as a mark of your regard ; 
nor had I leſs reaſon to be fatisfied with 
your favourable behaviour at the Theatre. 
Juſtly ſenfible of theſe civilities, I take this 
public opportunity of returning you my 
thanks. 


In compiling the anatomical part of theſe 
Lectures, I endeavoured to collect the princi- 
pal articles of this intereſting ſubject, and to 
form ſuch an account of the eye and eye-lids as 


Q might 


- DEDICATION. 


might convey a clear and comprehenſive idea 
of their ſtructure and uſes without being te- 
diouſly circumſtantial. - _ 

If I have ſucceeded in my deſign, as I am 
encouraged to hope, the trouble I took on the 
occaſion may probably, by this publication, 
be uſeful to thoſe who are in purſuit of the 
ſame knowledge. | 


I am, | 


GENTLEMEN, 


With due regard, | 
Your moſt obedient Servant, 


THOMAS GATAKER. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


H E ſubject J have choſen for the fol- 
lowing lectures, is the ſtructure of 
the eye and eye-lids; a ſubject which, from 
its importance in regard to the diſeaſes of theſe 
parts and from the difficulty of acquiring a 
perfect knowledge of it, will, I imagine, very 
properly admit of being often explained, 

As the employments and the .pleafures of 
life depend, in a great degtee, upon the fa- 
culty of ſeeing, whatever may interrupt or 
deſtroy the uſe of that faculty deſerves our 
| utmoſt attention. Agreeable to this opinion, 
we find in all times, that the diſorders which 

affected the ſight were conſidered as objects of 
importance. Anatomiſts have taken great 

pains in diſcovering the ſtructure of the eye; 
the arts of phyſic and ſurgery have been em- 
. ployed 
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ployed to temove or alleviate the diſeaſes of this 
organ; and to theſe aſſiſtances has been added 
the reſult of philoſophical enquiries, which, 
by explaining the nature of viſion, have 
pointed out the means of relief in ſome caſes, 
wherein neither medicines nor manual ope- 
rations avail. 

With all theſe advantages, it may ſeem ex- 
traordinary to aſſert, that diſorders of the eyes 
are frequently treated with far leſs propriety 
than many other complaints of a much les 
intereſting nature. 

May I be allowed here to mention ſome of 
the reaſons -which induce me to form this 
opinion? | 

If we look into the accounts given of the 
diſeaſes of the eyes, we ſhall find, that mot 
authors, who have written at large or pro- 
feſſedly upon this ſubject, ſeem fond of mak- 
ing numerous diſtinctions of the complaints, 
and of beſtowing particular appellations upon 
them; multiplying them by this means into 
ſuch an uſeleſs and perplexing variety, that 
the diſorders of the eyes and eye-lids are made 
by ſome writers almoſt equal to all the other 


diſtempers which ever affected the human 
body. 
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body. But whatever - indulgences of this 
ſort a creative fancy, or a motive leſs juſtifia- 
ble may induce a writer to take, it ought to 
be conſidered, that all diſtinctions and ſub- 
divifons upon theſe occaſions, which are not 
eſſentially uſeful, are in reality prejudicial : 

they load the memory, and confound the judg- 
ment of the unexperienced, and by filling the 
mind with falſe and trifling ideas, they prevent 
in ſome degree the more plain and neceſſary 
circumſtances from being properly a attended to. 
In the treatment of tumours formed upon the 
eye-lids, of what conſequence can it be to 
know, whether any of them reſemble a bar- 
ley- corn, a gravel-ſtone, or a hail- ſtone? In 
the deſcription of ſome diſorders of the eye it- 
ſelf, what an unneceſſary ; and perplexing trou- 
ble muſt it be to determine the figure and ſize 
of certain appearances ? as whether they are 
formed like the nail of a man's hand, or like 
the wing of a bird? or whether they reſemble. 
a grape-ſtone, a ſmall apple, the head of a 
nail, or the head of a fly? Yet ſuch kind of 


| diſtinctions are to be met with i in writers of the 


greateſt eminence. 


O0 3 | Another 
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Another circumſtance to which the want of 
ſucceſs in theſe caſes ſeems to be often owing, 
is, that they are frequently of ſo complicated a 
nature as to be incapable of relief, without the 
united aſſiſtance of phyſic and ſurgery. Upon 
ſuch occaſions, if a practitioner is unſkilled in 
either of thoſe profeſſions, and wants oppor- 
tunity or inclination to procure any additional 
help, the patient muſt neceſſarily loſe part of 
that benefit which the circumſtances of his 
caſe would have allowed. The ſame diſad- 
vantage indeed may prevail more or leſs in 
the treatment of complaints incident to ſome 
other parts of the body; but here the obſer- 
vation ſerves at leaſt to account for the little 


advantage attending the general practice of 


oculiſts. The merit of moſt practitioners 
of this claſs conſiſts chiefly in knowing the 
anatomy of the eye, and in a dexterous 
performance of particular operations: In 
reſpect to the more general part of phy- 


ſical knowledge, as they rarely have much 


real pretence to this, ſo their conduct is 
{cldom 3 enough to make them 


deſite 
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deſire the advantage of ſuch knowledge 
from thoſe who poſſeſs it. 

To the reaſons already aſſigned may be 
added the following one, which relates more 
immediately than the others to the buſi- 


neſs of the preſent lectures. Some practi- 
tioners may not have that thorough know- 
ledge in the ſtructure of the eye, as to enable 
them in all. caſes to treat the ſeveral diſorders 
of this organ with that judgment and propri- 
ety with which they would execute many 
other parts of their profeſſion. The ſtudy 
of anatomy, it muſt be owned, has of late 
years been very much cultivated, and the 
methods of teaching it have been_much im- 
proved: but notwithſtanding the progreſs 
which many ſtudents make in this very uſe- 
ful branch of phyſical education, many of 
thoſe who attend anatomical courſes cannot, 
I conceive, be reaſonably expected to receive 
from thence all the benefit that could be 
wiſhed. The time and opportunities which 
they are allowed for this improvement, are 
very often unequal to the deſign. A multi- 
pueity of things are to be learnt; many of 
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them are very minute; and it is extremely 
difficult to comprehend them perfectly, and 
to fix them all in the memory from one or 
two tranſient views, though accompanied 
with the moſt exact and ingenious deſcrip- 
tions. A moderate ſhare of knowledge may 
be acquired by this means in the groſs ana- 
tomy, but when the finer organs of the body 
become the objects of attention, greater dif- 
ficulties occur: repeated examinations and 
explanations are then neceſſary, in order to 
underſtand perfectly the ſtructure and uſes. 
of theſe delicate parts, and to impreſs a 
taſting idea of them upon the mind. Shall 
I afſert too much in faying, that the want 
of theſe opportunities of improvement, by 
repeated inſpection and explanations: of the 
parts, is not fo well ſupplied by books as 


the ſubject ſeems capable of? For though 


there is very little known in anatomy that 
has not been given to the public, yet the 
manner in Which this knowledge has been 
communicated, makes the acquiſition of it 


in ſome inſtances very difficult to perſons 


who are little acquainted with the ſubject. 
Thus, in reſpect to the ſtructure of the eye, 
+ | we 
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we find ſome writers have been ſo conciſe 


and imperfect in certain articles, as by no 


means to anſwer the full intention of ſuch 
deſcriptions: others have been more elaborate 


and exact, and very much deſerve our ac- 


knowledgments and attention; but in ſome 
particulars, I preſume, are more diffuſe and 
circumſtantial than is generally neceſſary. 
The account is alſo frequently complicated 
with critical diſcuſſions; perplexed, like 
moſt other articles in anatomy, with an uſe- 


leſs multiplication of names and diſtinctions; 


and when particular parts of the eye are 
deſcribed, as is often done, among other 
things that have not any immediate connec- 
tion with it, there is not that methodical 


arrangement of the ſeveral parts which leads 


beſt to a regular view of the whole. 

Though unequal, I fear, to the taſk of 
removing every difficulty from the ſubject, 
I ſhall endeavour, at leaſt, that the follow- 
ing lectures may be as little liable as poſſi- 
ble to the objections which I have taken 
the liberty of making in the preceeding 
paragraph. | 
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The ſubſtance of theſe lectures will conſiſt, 
as was before intimated, of a deſcription of 
the eye and eye-lids; to which will be occa- 
tionally added fome few remarks relating to 
the diſeaſes of theſe parts, and an explana- 
tion of the nature and uſes of eye-waters, 
aintments and liniments for the eyes, 
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| REVIOUS to the deſcription of thoſe 
parts which more immediately and prin- 
cipally conſtitute the organ of ſight, it may 
be proper to ſay a few words on a neighbour- 
ing part, the eye-brow. | 
The eye-brows are raiſed a little above the 
even ſurface of the forehead, by the thicx- 
neſs of the adipous membrane which lies un- 
derneath them, and by the ſhape of the fron- 
tal bone in that part. The form and ſub- 
ſtance of the eye-brows are in general too 
well known to require any particular deſcrip- 
tion : In different perſons they have indeed 
ſome peculiarities in regard to their form, 
and hkewiſe to their ſize and colour; but 
theſe differences, though they often relate 
eſſentially to the beauty and expreſſion of the 
countenance, are not the proper objects of the 
preſent account. | 
The eye-brows admit of two motions, de- 
preſſion and elevation. The firſt of theſe is 
Mo, „„ performed 
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performed by 2 muſcle peculiar to the eye- 
brow, and is termed depreſſor or corrugator 
ſupercilii. This muſcle is adherent to, and 
covered by the inferior portion of the frontal 
muſcle, of which it is reckoned by ſome to be 
an elongation. It takes its origin in the great 
angle of the eye, from the ſuperior part of 
the naſal bone, and running obliquely up- 
wards, is inſerted tendinous into the ſkin of 
the brow. : 

The uſe of this muſcle, when it acts fing- 
ly, is to move its reſpective eye-brow down- 
wards ; but when both theſe muſcles act to- 
gether, the brows are drawn nearer to one 
another at the ſame time that they are depreſ- 
ſed. In this action, the ſkin that covers 
the lower part of the forehead between the 
eye-brows, and that which coyers the upper 
part of the noſe, is drawn into wrinkles of 
different directions, as is particularly ſeen 


in frowning. The eye-lids are likewiſe 


brought cloſer by this action, and the eyes, 
it is ſuppoſed, are thereby in ſome degree 
occaſionally defended from duſt or other ſmall 
bodies 
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bodies floating in the air, as well as from the 
glare of a very ſtrong light. 

The elevation of the eye-brows is perform 
ed by the frontal muſcles, whoſe fleſhy fibres 
cover the anterior portion of the frontal bone, 
and are partly inſerted into the {kin of the 
brows. When theſe muſcles contract, they 
draw up the eye-brows, and at the ſame time 
wrinkle the ſkin of the forchead and move 
the ſcalp. . 

The eye-brows receive blood-veſſels from 


the temporal and frontal arteries ; and nerves 


from a branch of the fifth pair of nerves, 
This branch, accompanied with an artery, 


proceeding foom the internal carotid artery, 
runs along the perioſteum lining the ſocket 


of the eye, and paſſing through the ſuper- 


ciliary hole or notch of the fontal bone, 
is partly beſtowed upon the eye-brow and its | 


muſcles. 


In reſpect to the general uſes of the WY 
brows, they are ſaid to intercept the rays of 
ſtrong light falling in ſome oblique directions 
from above; but though probably they are 
ſeldom of much ſervice on this account, they 


are certainly very uſeful in preventing rain, 
ſweat, 
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ſweat, or other moiſture from running im- 
mediately off the forehead into the eyes: this 
they do, by directing the courſe of ſuch moiſ- 
ture either along the ſides of the noſe, or 
down the temples. 

It might ſeem proper likewiſe in this place, 
as a preliminary article to the following de- 
ſcription, to give ſome account of the orbit 
or bony ſocket, in which the greateſt part of 
the organ of fight is contained: but as the 
general form and the general uſe of this bony 
cavity are well known, and as ſeveral bones 
contribute to the formation of it, which 
are ſubſervient likewiſe to other purpoſes, 
a regular deſcription of it here will be omit- 
ted. In the courſe of the following account, 
different parts of the ſocket will neceſla- 
rily be mentioned, and whatever relates in 
this reſpect eſſentially to explaining the pre- 
ſent ſubject, ſhall be occaſionally obſerved. 


The next parts to be conſidered therefore are 
the eye-lids. 
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HE eye-lids a are connefied to the cir- 
cumference of the ſocket by the tunica 


conjunctiva, which will be particulatly de- 
ſcribed hereafter with the coats of the eye. 
It is neceſſary, however, to obſerve here in 
general of the. tunica conjunctiva, that it is 2 
very ſmooth and fine membrane, which lines 
the internal ſurface of the eye-hds, and from 
the edge of the ſocket, to which it adheres 
all round, is reflected upon and covers the an- 
terior half of the globe of the eye. 

The eye-lids are compoſed of the com- 
mon teguments, a cartilage called tarſus, and 
an internal membrane. They have two angles 
or corners, one the ſmall or external, the 
other the large or internal angle. The form 
of each eye- lid is that of a ſegment or por- 
tion of a circle, and in regard to the eye 1s 
ſuch, that when both eye-lids are ſhut they 
make a uniform arch, adapted to the con- 
vexity of the eye, and in contact with it: 
but in regard to one another when ſhut, their 
edges are ſo contrived, that they leave a ſort 
of groove or channel between them, which 


2 is 
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; is narrow towards the outer angle, and wider 


towards. the inner, and ſerves to conduct the 


tears as they come from the upper part of 
the eye, to what are called the lacrymal 


points. The margin of each eye- lid being 
of conſiderable thickneſs, is divided into the 
outer and inner edge. It is the outer edge 
only of each lid that is ſuppoſed to join when 
the eye-lids are ſhut; the inner edge being 
ſormed oblique or ſlanting, makes the groove 
or channel juſt mentioned for the paſſage of 
the tears to the lacrymal points. 

The outer edge of each eye- lid 1s furniſhed 
with a row of hairs. Theſe hairs are deſign- 
ed to prevent duſt or other ſmall bodies fly- 
ing in the air, from being admitted to the ball 
of the eye, by the immediate warning which 
they give to ſhut the eye-lids when any ſuch 
bodies touch them. They ſerve likewiſe in 


fome meaſure to defend the eyes againſt the 


impreſſions of very ſtrong light. The loſs 
of theſe hairs, which happens ſometime from 
diſorders in the lids, ſhews the utility of 
them in their natural ſtate and ſituation. 
The eye-lids, in ſuch caſes, are often dif- 
apreeaþly irritated, even by the common light, 
an 
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and are kept almoſt in conſtant motion, ei: 
ther on that account, or to prevent duſt or | 
other ſmall fubſtances from as — an@ | it 
lodging upon the eye. K 3 kh 
On the internal edge of each lid is a row of 
| ſmall holes, which are the excretory ducts of 
what are termed the ciliary glands. Theſe 
glands, which are likewiſe diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of Meibomius's glands, appear of 
a whitiſh colour, and are fituated on the in- 
ternal ſurface of the eye-lids, immediately 
under the tunica conjunctiva. Their ducts 
which are extremely ſhort, open at the in- 
ternal edge of each lid, and when ſqueezed, 
yield a kind of oily or unctuous matter. 
This matter is ſuppoſed to be of uſe in pre- 
venting the attrition of the eye-lids from 
their frequent motion ; and by keeping their 
edges moiſt and ſoft, it ſerves in a great de- 


gree to hinder them from being inflamed and 


excoriated, and from adhering to one ano- 
ther. A 


— — 
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Under the external teguments of che eye- 
lids is the thin cartilage, called tarſus, which 
forms the chief part of the edge of each lid. 
The tarſus of each lid is different in reſpect 
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to its breadth and figure. In the lower lid 
it is narrow, and nearly of an equal breadth 
all along; in the upper lid it is broader in ge- 
neral than in the lower, and riſing in its mid- 
dle and ſuperior: part, is of a ſemilunar ſhape. 
From the ſuperior edge of the upper tarſus 
and the inferior of the lower, is continued 
a membranous. expanſion to the neighbouring 
edge of the orbit. Each of theſe membranes 
together with its reſpective tarſus, has the 
form of the eye-lid to which it belongs, and 
is called ligamentum tarſi. The tarſi are 
concave towards the globe of the eye, and 
convex on the other ſide; and upon their! in 
ternal ſurface are tranſverſe channels for the 
reception of the ciliary glands, before-menti- 


oned. By the firm ſubſtance of the tarſ, 
and by their form, they ſerye to W 


tended, ſo that they may be freely moved a- 
like in every part; and they make that arch br 


which the internal ſurface of the eye-lids f is 
adapted to the conyexity of the eye. 
The inſide of the lids 1 is lined, with A fine 
and very ſenſible membrane, Which! is a por- 
tion of the tunica copj jungs as has been al⸗ 
ready 
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ready obſerved and as will appear more parti- 
cularly hereafter. 

The muſcles ſubſervient to the motions of 
the eye-lids, are the muſculus orbicularis, and 
the levator palpebræ ſuperioris. 

The muſculus orbicularis ſurrounds and co- 
vers both lids. The origin of this muſcle is 
at the great or internal angle of the eye; and 


the fibres of it ſpreading from thence and co- 


vering the lower lid, proceed on to the out- 


ward or leſſer angle: paſſing round this angle 


they are continued over, and cover the upper 
lid, and then terminate at the great or inter- 


nal angle where they began. This muſcle 


has a ſlight ligamentary tendon, which ex- 


tending tranſverſely from the naſal proceſs of 
the maxillary bone towards the internal 
angle of the eye, and appearing like a white 


line, terminates at the union of the lacrymal 


points. 


The uſe of this muſcle is by its contrac- 
tion, to bring the upper lid downwards and 
pull the lower lid upwards, by which means 
both lids are drawn together ſo as to ſhut up- 
on the eye. | San 
3 The 
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ramifications from the angular, temporal, 
and frontal arteries; and theſe communicate 
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The levator palpebrz ſuperioris ariſes from 
the bottom of the orbit by a ſmall tendon; 
and as the fleſhy. fibres, of this, muſcle. paſs 
over the globe of the eye, they gradually 
ſpread, and afterwards terminate by a broad 
tendinous expanſion in the ſuperior part of 
the tarſus belonging to the upper lid. The 
uſe of this muſcle is to open the Ap by 


drawing the eye-lid upwards. AY 
The integuments of the eye-lids, anth the 
orbicular muſcle, are furniſhed with blood by 


with branches that are ſent to the internal 
membrane of the eye-lids. The levator. pal- . 
pebræ ſuperioris receives a ramification from 
a conſiderable branch, which is ſent through 
the inferior orbitary fiſſure from the internal 
maxillary artery, and is diſtributed to this and 
ſeveral other parts of eye. Tr 

The veins of the eye-lids — dad pret- 
ty nearly with the courſe of the arteries, and 
emptying. themſelves into the neighbouring 
veins of the temples and face, have their 


blood carried by them into the e Ju- 
gulars. 
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The eye-lids are ſupplied with nerves from 
the opthalmic branch of the fifth palr. The 
orbicular muſcle of the eye-lids receives nerves 
from the ſame branch; likewiſe from another 
branch of the fifth pair, called the ſuperior 
maxillary branch, and from the — dura of 
the ſeventh pair. | 

The levator palpebræ perle receives a 
branch from the third pair. 

The eye-lids ſerve as à veil or curtain, 
which may be cloſed or opened at pleaſure 
by the action of their muſcles. When they 
cover the eyes intirely, as in ſleep, they ex- 
clude the light, which otherwiſe would hin- 
der reſt. They prevent the eyes from grow- 
ing dry and uneafy, and defend them from 
being injured by a variety of ſmall bodies 
which might fall upon them from the com- 
mon air. Even the ſofteſt, pureſt air, and 
the mildeſt light, would create very painful 
ſenſations in the globe of the eye, if it was 
intirely diveſted of this moſt uſeful covering. 
In the day; the eye-lids form a fort of ſhade, 


and occaſionally moderate the influx of light 


into the eye. The frequent motion of them 
ſerves alſo to ſpread the tears or lacrymal 
103 P 3 fluid 
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fluid over the anterior ſurface of the globe 
of the eye, and by that means waſhes off 
and cleanſes it from any foulneſs which may 
have been collected there: By the ſame means 
the tranſparency of the cornea is preſerved, 
Nor is this frequent motion of the eye-lids, 
which is ſo neceſſary for the - purpoſes juſt 
mentioned, at all inconvenient in reſpect to 
viſion ; as the quickneſs of the motion pre- 
vents its being any continued and perceptible 
obſtruction to the tree pallage of the rays of 
light into the eye. 

_ The; eye-lids are ſubje& to little tumours 
either i in their ſubſtance or on the ſurface of 
them, which fanciful writers have divided 
into ſeveral. kinds, and have diſtinguiſhed 
by. particular names from a. reſemblance 
which, they conceived, they had to ſome other 
things, as hail-ſtones, barley-corns, &c. 
Of theſe it is ſufficient to ſay, that a perſon 
who, is well acquainted with the ſtructure of 
che parts and with the plain rules of, ſurgery, 
will find very little difficulty in the treatment 
of them, further than the common difficulty 
of handling or applying dreſſings to parts 
which are conſtantly, in motion, as well as 
contiguous 
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contiguous to ſo tender an organ as the eye. 
But there is one complaint of the eye-lids; 
which may deſerve more particular mention 
in this place. This diſorder chiefly affects 
the ciliary glands, and is the occaſion of that 
redneſs which is ſometimes obſervable along 
the edges of the lids, attended with excoria- 
tion,” and a diſcharge of humour. Different 
methods may be properly directed for the 
cure or relief of this diſorder in different cir- 
cumſtances of it; but there is one which is 
not ſo generally attended to as others, and 
which in ſome” inſtances has been found fuc- 
cesful, after other means, both internal and 


external, have proved ineffectual. A pru- 
dent 'uſe of the lunar cauſtic to che parts 


has anſwered this purpoſe; probably by 


very powerfully conſtringing and ſtrengthening 


the excretory ducts of the ciliary glands, 
Which a long determination of humours to 


them has relaxed and enlarged; and by dry- 


ing up and healing thoſe excoriations of the 
orifices'df theſe ducts and of the neighbour- 


ing ſkin; . have been produced by the 
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The parts next to be confidered are the 
lacrymal gland, the lacrymal points, and 
the lacrymal bag; the firſt ſerving to ſecrete 
the lacrymal fluid to be diffuſed upon- the: 
anterior ſurface of the eye, the two laſt ſerving 
to carry off this fluid after it has anſwered 
the purpoſes for which it was ſeparated. 
To theſe may be added, the Wunde ca- 
A 


The GLANDULA LACRYMALIS, PUNCTA 
LACRYMALIA, SACCULUSLACRYMALIS, 
and CARUNCULA LACRYMALIS. 


| SGI AND A LACRYMALIS. In the up- 
per part of the ſocket, a little above the ex- 
ternal angle, is a depreſſion which receives 
the ſuperior part of the glandula lacrymalis. 
This gland, which was formerly termed glan- 
dula innominata, is ſituated behind the tu- 
nica conjunctiva, and is conſiderably. large. 
It is of a whitiſh colour, and is compoſed 
of ſeveral ſmall lobes, each of which, it 
has been ſaid, ſends out an excretory duct. 
i But though the number of theſe ducts is not 


e determinable, it is certain there are 
| 5 ſuch 
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ſuch ducts, which piercing obliquely the tu- 
nica conjunctiva of the upper lid, open on 
the inſide of that membrane near the Were 
part of the tarſus. * 
The office of the lacrymal Sand! is to | ſpa 
rate a lymph or fluid, which paſſes through 
the exeretory ducts, to be diffuſed over and 
to moiſten the fore · part of the eye-ball ; 
which might otherwiſe grow dry, and be- 
come painful from the friction of the lids, 
and the action of the air upon it. And in 
order that this conſtant ſupply of fluid may 
be properly diffuſed, there is a frequent mo- 
* of the lids which ſpreads the fluid equal- 
ly. By this moiſture. likewiſe, any foulneſs 
— the eyer ball and lids may. be waſhed 
off. 
It i is hc dle, that when any extrancous 
irritating ſubſtance is accidentally lodged upon 
the eye and excites pain, an unuſual. quantity 
of this lacrymal fluid is immediately ſeparat- 
ed, and i is diffuſed over the fore- part of the 
globe, in order to carry off the cauſe of che 
irritation. The aſſiſtance which nature fur- 
niſhes thus for relief of ſuch, accidents, and 
Mike wiſh: the profuſion of the lacrymal fluid, 
, Which 
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generality of brute animals are furniſhed 


fe& in their kind, and are but nee n 
ble at all. 
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which is inſtantaneouſly ſeparated and flowe 
from the eyes upon ſudden and violent fits of 
crying, are circumſtances very extraordinary, 
conſidering there is not any collection or vi- 


ſible reſerve of lymph to anſwer occaſionally 
theſe purpoſes. And here, though it is not 


_ a remark eſſentially relative to practice, it 


may not be amiſs to take notice, that the 


with nearly the ſame apparatus for the ſeere- 
tion and conveyance of the lacrymal fluid, 
and the fame purpoſes ſeem to be anſwered 
by this fluid in them as have been obſerved 
to be in man, except in the laſt inſtance.” It 
is a quality peculiar to the human ſpecies, 
to ſhew the paſſion of grief by a ſudden 
and involuntary diſcharge c of tears ; unleſs we 
admit of a few exceptions, which are imper- 


PoxcrA eus bes | Upon 0 in 
ner edge of each eye-lid; near the internal 


angle, is a ſmall eminence, which is' perio- 
rated obliquely by a' fine orifice.” Theſe ori- 
fices, which are fituated oppoſite'to one ano- 
ther, are termed lacrymal points; and they 


ſerve 
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ſerve as waſte<pipes to carry off the lacrymal 
fluid, after it has anſwered the purpoſes al- 
ready mentioned upon the anterior ſurface 
of the eye. The manner in which this fluid 
is directed along the groove, formed by the 
eye-lids to the lacrymal points, has been be- 
fore taken notice of; but in order that the 
courſe of the lacrymal fluid may not be ob- 
ſtructed after it arrives at che lacrymal points 
it is neceffary that cheſe orifices ſhould be 
conſtantly (Kept open, or at leaſt that they 


ſhould never be totally cloſed,” To this end, 


each of the lacrymal Points is incircled by a 
white cartilaginous ting, the direction of 


which inclining a little obliquely towards the 
globe of the eye, they never come into con- 


tat witkr one another intirely; but when 
the eyelids are ſlightly ſhut, the lacrymal 
points touch each other only at that part next 
the outer edge or external kin; and when 


the eye-lids/are quite ſhut, they are ſtill kept 


at nearly the ſame diſtance from one another 


by the interpoſition of a ſmall: round ſub- 
ſtance in the corner u nd the k 


mal carun le 
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that from ſuch. a diviſion of the tendon, 
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It muſt, be further obſerved, in; regard to 
theſe lacrymal points, that they are the ori- 
fices of two ſhort ducts, which run behind 
the tendon of the orbicular muſcle, and 
which uniting near the lacrymal fac, form 
one duct that immediately opens, beyond the 
angle of the e into * Wee ys of 
ron 

The courſe of cheg ta, a8 they run "i 
hind the tendon of the orbicular muſcle, may 
deſerve conſideration in reſpect to the opera- 
tion for a fiſtula lacrymalis. It was long, 
we know, ſuppoſed, that a tranſverſe inciſi 


on of this tendon might occaſion an inver- 


ſion or diſtortion of the eye · lid; and there - 
fore, in performing that operation, par- 
ticular directions were given to avoid this 
circumſtance. This precaution has indeed 


of late been almoſt intirely diſregard» 


ed. Since, however, it is ſuppoſed by ſome, 


theſe ducts of the lacrymal points may be 
wounded ; and as the divided parts of the 
ducts may poſſibly not heal afterwards ſo 
aptly as to admit à free paſſage of the la- 


an fluid chrough them, it ſhould ſeem 


right 
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right to prevent this accident vrhere it can 
be done with propriety. For this purpoſe, 
one of the methods which was formerly pro- 
poſed of 'beginning the inciſion immediately 
below the teridon, in order to avoid wound- 
ing the tendon, particularly in thoſe caſes 
where there is little or no external ſwelling, 
appears a reaſonable practice in one reſpect 


as it will certainly prevent a r of the 


lacrymal ducts. 


The Saccurus brd The la- 
crymal fac is deſcribed to be an oblong mem- 


branous bag, and, if ſeen in a ſtate of diſ- 
tention, it has that appearance. The prints 
which we have of it give it likewiſe the ſame 
figure, repreſenting it uniformly diſtended. 
It ought however to be obſerved, that in a 
natural ſtate of the lacrymal ſac, in which 
the tears have a free paſſage through it, the 
anterior fide of it ſaffering no diſtention, i is 


nearly flat. The upper part of the ſac lies 


under the tendon of the orbicular muſcle, 


ind receives the tears from the lacrymal 


points by the duQs juſt taken notice of. Near 


the middle; which is the wideſt part of the 


PAaA_=_=YY — = 


bag, it is ſomewhat leſs than a quarter of an 
5 inch 


ſpace of half an inch, not being covered 
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inch in diameter; but deſcending a little low 
er it gradually leſſens, and paſſing obliquely 
backwards, terminates by a very ſmall open- 
ing, under the os turbinatum inferius, in the 
cavity of the noſtril. The lacrymal bag is 
ſituated juſt within the orbit, in a bony paſ- 
ſage, formed by the os unguis and the os 
maxillare. The length of this paſſage is 
about three quarters of an inch, the greateſt 


part of which 1s to be conſidered as a groove, 
the anterior ſurface of the bag for about the 
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with hone. The remaining narrower part 


of the paſlage is formed into a complete ca- 


nal, which incloſes the contracted and ſhor- 


ter part of the bag, as it paſſes into the no- 


ſtril. 

Whogyer Yuly conſiders the Gityatica of 
the lacrymal fac, as it lies in the paſſage juſt 
deſcribed within the edge of the ſocket, will 
perceive, I imagine, that a proper compreſ- 


ion of the fac (however uſeful ſuch a com- 


preſſion might be could it be cafily made) is 
not generally fo practicable as ſome have 
thought it to be in the cure of a fiſtula: lacry- 


690 - Leſs Rill will be expectad from this 
method 
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method of compreſſion, when ĩt is conſider- 
an obſtruction in that part of the paſſage 


which forms the complete bony: canal above 


mentioned, this obſtruction, muſt be firſt re- 


moved before any effectual progreſs can be 


made by other means tanmeda a ra) cure of © 


the diſorder. 1 

The ſtructure and hy of the parts deſerib- 
ed in this and the preceding article, ought, 
in general, to be ſtrictly attended to, in or- 
der to conceive i of the operation for 


the fiſtula lacrymal is. Many other circum- 


ſtances are neceſſary to be likewiſe attended 
to in regard to the management of that com- 


plaint; but as theſe have been treated of by 
the beſt of our modern writers on the ope- 


rations of ſurgery, and as the ſubject has 


been elaborately conſidered very lately, I am 
precluded from ſaying more upon it at pre | 


ſent. * 565 
' CARUNCULA, LACRYMALIS, The. 1 


crymal caruncle i is ſituated between the in- 


ternal angle of the eye-lids, and the ball, of 
the eye. It i is a mall reddiſh ſubſtance, an NG 


has the | appearance of being fleſhy, though 
1 52 it 
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it is thought to be glandular. It is ſaid to 
have a great number of very fine hairs upon 
its ſurface, and to be covered with an oily, 
yellowiſh matter, not unlike that which is 
diſcharged from the ciliary glands. Theſe 
| hairs, it is ſuppoſed, ſerve to ſtop and pre- 
vent any feculencies or extraneous ſubſtances 
from entering into, and obſtructing the la- 
crymal points; a uſe that is ingeniouſly e- 
nough applied, if the exiſtence of theſe hairs 
was really aſcertained. The caruncle itſelf, 
as was intimated in the preceding article, 
by its ſituation in the corner of the eye, 
ſerves to prevent the internal edges of the 
lids at that part from ever coming quite in- 
to contact with one another; and thereby 
the orifices of the lacrymal points being to 
a certain degree kept open, the tears or la- 
crymal fluid paſs mouwy through theſe points 
into the fac. 

The lacrymal gland, points, bag and ca- 
runcle, receive arteries from the maxillary 
and temporal branches, and nerves from the 
opthalmic branch of the fifth pair, 


— 
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SECOND LECTURE. 


Of the form and 0 of the Eye, and of 
e Optic Nerves. 


H E figure or natural form of the eye 
is that of two unequal portions of un- 
equal ſpheres. The portion of the ſmaller 
ſphere is ſituated anteriorly; the portion of 
the larger ſphere makes the poſterior part of 
the eye. If the eye had been one ſphere, 
the diſtance from the cornea through the cen- 
ter of the eye to the retina would have been 
ſo ſhort, that the focus of the rays of light 
would have fallen beyond the eye, and viſion 
would have been confuſet. 

In conſidering the particular parts of che 
eye, they may be divided into the coats and 
the Rumours to which may be aA the 
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The coats of the eye are the tunica con- 
junctiva or adnata ; the ſclerotica and cor- 
nea; the choroides with the uvea or iris; and 
the retina. To theſe may be added, the cap- 
ſular tunics of the cryſtalline and vitreous hu- 
mours, which will be taken notice of in the 
deſcription of thoſe humours. 


The Tunica conjunctiva. 


Some anatomiſts divide the tunica conjunc- 
tiva, adnata, or, as it has been ſometimes 
termed, though improperly, albuginea, in- 
to different membranes. One of theſe is 
faid to be a continuation of the perioſteum 
lining the ſocket, the other a continuation 
of the internal membrane of the eye-lids; 
both of them are ſaid to paſs from the edge 
of the ſocket over the anterior part of the 
eye to the termination of the ſclerotica in 
the cornea ; and likewiſe to be covered with 
an extreme fine membrane, proceeding from 
the ſcarfikin of the eye-lids. But without 


purſuing any further account of theſe, it may 
be ſufficient to obſerve, that though the 


conjunctiva may ſometimes admit of being 
divided 
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divided into diſtinct laminæ, as may be done 
in other membranes where no ſuch diſtinc- 
tion is obſerved, yet as the diviſion here is 
far from being eaſily practicable, and as the 
diſtinction does not appear to have any real 


uſe, it may be properly ranked amongſt the 


many other articles which can ſerve only to 
burthen the memory. 

The tunica conjunctiva therefore, the ori- 
gin of which is not well determined, may 
be conſidered as one membrane, which lines 
the internal ſurface of the eye-lids, and which, 
from the edge of the ſocket, to which it ad- 
heres, is reflected upon, and covers the an- 


terior half of the globe of the eye; the part 


of this membrane which lines the lids be- 


ing diſtinguiſhed as the conjunctiva of the 
eye-lids, the portion of it that is ſpread upon 
the globe, as the conjunctiva of the eye. 
The conjunctiva of the eye-lids adheres cloſe- 


ly to the internal ſurface of the tarſus. It 
is full of capillary blood-veſſels which ap- 


pear very plainly.; and it is ſaid to be perfo- 
rated with numerous ſmall orifices, through 


which a lymph conſtantly paſſes, ſerving 


with the tears to moiſten the infide of the 


Q 2 eye. 


diately under and adherent to the conjunctivaof 
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eye. This portion of the tunica conjunctiva 
is endued with a remarkable degree of ſen- 
ſibility, as is known by the extreme pain 
which ſometimes enſues from duſt or other 
irritating ſubſtances accidentally lodging up- 
on this part. The conjunctiva of the eye, 
which adheres all round to the edge of the 
ſocket, and from which circumſtance probably 
it has been ſuppoſed to have its origin from 
the perioſteum lining the ſocket, is looſely 
connected to the eye by a reticular ſubſtance, 
as far as where the ſclerotica is faid to ter- 
minate in the cornea. Here it has been 
thought that the conjunctiva ends, or changes 
its nature and becomes one with the cornea; 
but by a careful diſſection it may be ſeparated 
from the whole ſurface of the cornea. ö 
It may be proper to add here, that imme- 


the globe, is ſituated the tendinous expanſion 
of the four ſtrait muſcles of the eye; which 
expanſion by its internal ſurface adheres 
cloſely to the forepart of the ſclerotica, and 
covering all that part of the globe which 
appears white, terminates at the edge of the 
ſclerotica; Some have given the name. of 
tunica 


* 
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| tunica tendinea to this expanſion. Tt is the | 
colour of this tendinous ſubſtance, and of 
| the anterior part of the ſclerotica, in which 
at laſt this expanſion is laſt, that chiefly forms, A 
what is commonly called the white of the [ 
eye; for though the conjunctiva has been 
ſuppoſed to produce this colour, and from 1 
7 thence probably received one of its names, 
albuginea, yet in reality the conjunctiva, i 
7 though whitiſh, does not afford much co- 1 
lour of itſelf, but being tranſparent, the co- 
. lour of theſe ſubjacent parts is ſeen ſtrongly 
through it. 

The temporal and frontal arteries fend 
branches to the tunica conjunctiva, and theſe 
branches communicate with thoſe which are 
ſent to the integuments of the eye-lids, and 
to the orbicular muſcle. The ſame mem- 
brane is likewiſe ſupplied with blood-veſſels, 

by means of the internal maxillary artery, 
which ſends a conſiderable branch into the 
ſocket, where it divides, and ſpreading into 
various ramifications, is diſtributed to ſeve- 
ral parts of the eye, and amongſt others, to 
the tunica conjunctiva. The veſſels of that 
portion of this membrane, which have been 


Q 3 diſtin- 
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diſtinguiſhed by the name of conjunctiva 
of the eye; are chiefly ſuch as in their na- 
tural ſtate carry only lymph or ſerum, and 
are not vifible unleſs made ſo by ana- 
tomical injections; or elſe, when in the 
living ſubje&, they are accidentally diſtended 
with blood in inflammations of the eye; or 
when the blood is admitted into and ſtag- 
nates in them, by a mere weakneſs or relaxa- 
tion of theſe veſſels. 

The admiſſion of blood into theſe veſſels, 
is a circumſtance which frequently deſerves 
attention in diſorders of the eyes. The 
eyes, we know, are ſubject to inflammations 
from a variety of cauſes, in moſt of which, 
not only the ſanguinary veſſels of the con- 
junctiva are fuller and more diſtended than is 
common, but the blood, as was before in- 
timated, is likewiſe thrown into the numer- 
ous lymphatic veſſels, and occaſions chiefly 
that genera] appearance of redneſs which 
attends theſe diſorders. The method of 
treating theſe inflammations in their firſt ſtate, 
is ſufficiently obvious; but there is a time in 
many of theſe caſes (to be judged of by the 
prnergl indications, and by the means of 

cure 
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cure that have been already made uſe of) 
when the redneſs and fullneſs of the veſſels 
will in a great degree remain, and yet to pur- 
ſue the ſame method of cure as was at firſt 
directed, would be very improper. The 
truth is, the fine lymphatic veſſels, which 
either from fullneſs, heat, or other general 
cauſe in the conſtitution, have had the blood 
thrown into them, will for a conſiderable 
time admit the ſame after the original cauſe 1 
of the diſorder is removed: They are now 1 
ſo relaxed and weakened by the diſtenſion "i 
which they have ſuffered, that they ſtill ad- 
mit the blood, for want of power to con- 
tract themſelves to their natural diameter, 
and thereby to reſiſt the influx of it into 
them. 

Upon this occaſion it may not be impro- 
per to take notice of thoſe external applica- 


| tions, which are known by the names of 
8 eye waters, liniments, or ointments for the 
f eyes. 

. Among the variety of medicines which 
8 are diſtinguiſhed, as being good for particu- 
f- 


lar complaints, there are few that haye been 
1 more celebrated, than certain compoſitions 


24 for 


% 
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for the diſorders affecting the eyes and eye- 
lids. Moſt of theſe are recommended in- 
diſcriminately for almoſt every complaint of 
theſe parts; in which kind of practice it is 
not to be ſuppoſed, that any juſt idea of the 
medicine directs the uſe of it. On the other 
hand, the real properties of theſe medicines 

are not, I conceive, ſufficiently explained, 
where a more intelligent method might have 
been expected. Moſt writers upon the diſ- 
tempers of the eyes, recommend applications 
of this fort, but they either ſpeak of them 
in too. general terms, without attempting 
to ſhew wherein their proper uſe conſiſts, or 
they give a partial and undeſerved preference 
to ſome particular compoſition. In fact, 
theſe medicines are almoſt all capable of do- 
ing ſervice, under certain circumſtances of 
the diſtemper ; but as the advantages ariſing 
from 2, promiſcuous uſe of them, muſt be- 
owing. rather to accident than judgment, the 
manner in which they may be ſuppoſed to 
act ought to be attended to. If we examine 
into the ingredients of theſe compoſitions, 
we ſhall find the baſis of them is more or 
leſs of a reſtringent nature, and it is from 


5 this 
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this property that they are capable of doing 
ſervice by contracting and thereby ſtrength- 
ening the veſſels, which have been too much 
diſtended. In ſome caſes a different form of 
theſe medicines may agree better than others; a 
liniment may be preferable to a water, or a 
water to a liniment, according to the nature 


or quantity of the diſcharge, with other cir- 


cumſtances: beſides that there is a peculiarity 
in ſome conſtitutions, which will not admit of 
the ſame means of cure, either external or in- 
ternal, as are effectual in other people. And this 
is particularly true in the preſent caſe, in re- 
gard to unctuous applications So likewiſe the 
ſtrength of the medicine, with reſpect to its 
degree of reſtringency, is to be obſerved ; and 
what is ſtill of great conſequence, the pre- 
paring or compounding theſe medicines ought 
to be done with the utmoſt exactneſs and neat- 
neſs, that no rough particles may come in 
contact with the eye, which may create any 
unneceſſary irritation there. Theſe precau- 
tions being attended to, the applications juſt 
mentioned may be often employed with the 
greateſt advantage; and when the principle 
upon which they are directed is properly con- 

8 ſidered, 
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ſidered, it is eaſy to ſee that many forms or 
compoſitions of theſe medicines will equally 


anſwer the purpoſe, without attributing any 


ſpecific property to them. 

The nerves of the tunica conjunctiva pro- 
ceed from the ophthalmic branch of the fifth 
pair. 

In regard to the uſes of the tunica conjunc- 
tiva, it ſerves as a ligament to connect the eye 
to the edge of the ſocket, and, being of a 
texture admitting ſome extenſion, it allows, 
notwithſtanding this connexion, of a free 
movement of the eye in different directions 
without pain or inconvenience. Alſo by the 


adheſion of this membrane all round to the 


edge of the ſocket, any foulneſs collected 


on the eye, or any irritating ſubſtance acci- 


dentally lodging upon it, are prevented from 
paſſing to the back part of the globe; an ac- 
cident which might produce extreme pain, 
and could not without great difficulty be re- 
lieved. This membrane likewiſe gives a 
ſmoothneſs to the parts which it covers, and 
thereby makes the friction leſs conſiderable 
between the eye and the eye-lids. 


Previous 
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Previous to the deſcription of the other 


coats of the eye, it may be neceſſary to give 
ſome account of the optic nerves. 


OF THE OPTIC NERVES. 


HE opticnerves are two thick, round, 
and whitiſh bodies or chords, which 
ariſe pretty near each other, from two con- 
ſiderable eminences in the brain, termed tha- 
lami nervorum opticorum. From thence 
they paſs in an incurvated courſe outwards 
and forwards, but approach each other after- | 
wards, and ſeem to unite before that part of | 


the brain called infundibulum. After this 
ſeeming union of the optic nerves, they di- 
vide, and are ſent ſeparately through their _ 
proper orifices in the ſockets, to the poſterior | 
part of the eye-balls, where their coats and 
nervous ſubſtance are ſuppoſed to be expand- i 
ed and continued on, as will be more parti- | 
cularly expreſſed hereafter, to form the diffe- | 
rent coats of the eye. pm 
The inſertion of the nerve is not Jirectly i 
oppoſite to the center of the pupil, but a little | 
on the inſide towards the noſe; the reaſon of 
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which will be explained in the diſcription of 
the retina. 

The ſubſtance of the optic nerves conſiſts 
of medullary fibres, which are productions of 
the medullary ſubſtance of the brain. They 
are covered only with the pia mater, till they 
reach the orifices through which they paſs 
into the ſocket: there the dura mater gives 
them another covering, which is continued on 
with the firſt. | 
Different opinions have ariſen about the 
ſeeming union of theſe two nerves before the 
infundibulum. Some think that they croſs 
one another here; others, that their ſub- 
ſtance is mixed and blended together ; and 
others imagine that there is only a ſtrict co- 
heſion of the two nerves, without any mix- 
ture of their ſubſtance, an opinion which 
ſeems to have been warranted 25 obſervations 


related by writers. 
To return now to the deſcription of the 


remaining coats. 


5 
OF THE SCLEROTICA AND CORNEA. 


HE ſclerotica and cornea are men- 
tioned by ſome anatomical writers as 
two different coats of the eye, though they 
are now generally allowed to be only two 
different names to ſignify different parts of 
the ſame coat; the ſclerotica being the ex- 
ternal coat of the poſterior part of the eye; 
the cornea, the external coat of the anterior 
part. Others diſtinguiſh theſe two portions 
of this membrane, into cornea opaca, and 
cornea lucida; by the firſt, underſtanding 
the poſterior Om ; by the hitters! ms 
anterior. | | 
Till of late, it was the general opinion of 
anatomiſts, that the three different principal 
coats of the eye, were continuations and ex- 
panſions of the different ſubſtances of the 
optic nerve; that is, the ſelerotica was 
thought to be a production or continuation 
of the covering which this nerve receives 
from the dura mater; the choroides was fup- 
poſed to proceed from the fecond coat of the 
optic nerve, ariſing from the pia mater; and 
the retina was ſaid to be an expanſion of the 
medullary 
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medullary ſubſtance of this nerve. Theſe 
continuations or expanſions are not now gene- 
rally allowed, as they cannot be ſufficiently 
and perfectly aſcertained by laying open and 
examining the courſe of the optic nerve: on 
the contrary, by examining this nerve, and 
comparing the ſtructure of it with the ſclero- 
tica, the choroides, and the retina, there 
appears to be a conſiderable difference be- 
tween the texture and thickneſs of the parts' 
whence they are ſuppoſed to be derived and 
continued. But though the force of this ob- 
jection may have ſome effect againſt the com- 
mon theory, yet, as other reaſons are brought 
to invalidate this objection, and as the origin 
of theſe coverings to the humours of the eye 
is not otherwiſe well accounted for, it may 
be proper to retain the old opinion till a more 
certain one 1s eſtabliſhed. Ef 
The ſclerotica then, or the external coat 
of the poſterior part of the eye, may be ſaid 
to be a production of the dura-matral coat 
of the optic nerve. In man it is inelaſtic. 
This diſpoſition in the ſclerotica appears to 
be particularly uſeful; for as it is neceſſary 
to alter occaſionally the convexity of the cor< 
nea, 
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nea, in order to adapt the eye to the different 
diſtance and magnitude of the object to be 
ſeen; and as in one inſtance which will be 
mentioned hereafter with the muſcles, this 
alteration is ſuppoſed to be effected by draw- 

ing the eye backward into the ſocket, and 
preſſing it againſt the fat contained there, 
by which means the humours of the eye be- 
ing protruded forwards, the cornea, which 
is elaſtic, is rendered more or leſs convex; 
if the ſelerotica had been as capable of be- 
ing diſtended as the cornea is by its elaſ- 


ticity, this preſſure would have been loſt: 


the convexity of the cornea would conſe- 


quently have remained unaltered, as the coats 
of the eye would have given way in every 
part alike, The ſclerotica is made up of ſe- 
veral laminæ cloſely connected, whoſe fibres 
run in different directions and form a denſe, 


compact ſubſtance. It is opake, and alſo of 
conſiderable thickneſs, particularly in the 


poſterior part where the optic nerve enters; 
but it gradually grows thinner towards its 
anterior part. Here we ſee a change of ap- 
pearance, and the external coat of the an- 


terior part of the eye, from a fancied reſem- 


blance 
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blance to tranſparent horn, takes the name 
of cornea. | 
The cornea conſiſts of two principal la- 
minæ, an external and internal, each of 
which is compoſed of thinner laminæ. The 
ſubſtance of the cornea is, as was before ob- 
ſerved, in ſome degree elaſtic, that, in or- 
der to fit the eye to the different magnitudes 
and diſtances of objects, its convexity might 
be rendered greater or leſs, as the humours 
of the eye are more or leſs protruded: it is 
likewiſe perforated with a great number of 
exceeding ſmall orifices, through which a 
very fine fluid is ſuppoſed to be conſtantly 
dihurged; but which ſoon evaporates. 
The ſclerotica and cornea are furniſhed | 
with arteries chiefly from a branch of the in- 
ternal carotid, which entering the ſocket 
with the optic nerve, gives, amongſt other 
ramifications, ſeveral which run into the poſ- 
terior portion of the ſclerotica : of theſe, 
ſome are diſtributed into the different parts 
of this membrane, whilſt others, after run- 
ning a little way obliquely in the ſubſtance 
of it, penetrate through it, and paſs on to the 
next cok; the choroides. h 


The 
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The netves proceed chiefly from the oph- 


thalmic branch of the fifth pair, which run- 


ning into the ſubſtance of this membrane, 
ſome, like the blood-veſlels, are ſent into 
the different parts of it; whilſt others, after 
paſſing a little way in the ſubſtance of the 
ſclerotica, penetrate through it, and are con- 
tinued on between the ſclerotica and choro- 


ides towards the iris, having the appearance 


of fine ligaments. 

The ſclerotica and cornea ſerve in general 
to encloſe a and cover the humours of the eye: 
the cornea, in particular, ſerves to tranſmit 
the rays of light into the eye, and produce 
the firſt refraction of thoſe rays neceſſary to 
viſion, K 

The natural cuban of the cornea, 


ſo neceſſary for the admiſſion of light into 


the eye, is liable to be altered and obſcured 
by inflammations or humours affecting the 
forepart of the eye, the frequent conſequen- 
ces of which, where they remain any time, 
are a thickening 'of particular parts of the 
cornea, impoſthumations in this membrane, 


or ulcerations ; theſe are apt to leave opake 


marks or ſpots in the cornea, which accord- 
ob R ing 
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ing to their ſize or ſituation, intercept more 
or leſs the rays of light, and are with much 
difficulty, if at all, removed, eſpecially i in 
grown people. A very large number of 
thoſe unhappy perſons, who, from a defect 
or total loſs of fight, live uncomfortably. to 
themſelves and burthenſome to their friends 
or the community, owe their misfortune 
in this reſpect, to the want of early appli- 
cation for aſſiſtance, or to that aſſiſtance 
being adminiſtered leſs ſpeedily. than the na- 
ture of ſuch caſes generally requires whence 
the pots or marks before mentioned. It 
cannot therefore be too often and too earneſt- 
ly inculcatsd, that every ſuitable method 


for relief ſhould be ——_— 1 as 20 
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M O No the variety of inſtances 1 N 

* * where the ſubject is per- 
A by. different diſtinRions, this mem- 
brane is ggg. From its reſemblance to the 
chorion, in . reſpe& of its numerous blood- 
veſſels, it appears; originally, to þ have. had the 
name of choroides. From ſome fancied ſi- 
militude to a grape in, regard. to 1ts form and 
colour, the whole or part of this membrane 
had likewiſe the name of uvea given to it. 


1111 4 & 11 A 


Among the moderns, ſome divide it into two 


2174 . 


-parts, calling t. the poſterior portion, choroi- 
tes, the anterior uvea, and the external ſur- 


2 


10 4 — 


wh O 
anterior portion iris, reſerving the name of 


 choroides to _Ggnify as, uſual the poſterior 
| portion of this. membrane; and this laſt diſ- 

tinction will be obſeryed in the preſent ac- 
count. 


N The choroides is ſituated within the ſele, 


rotica, lying contiguous to the inner ſurface 
E of it, and derives its origin, according to 


R 2 the 


'ty of its 5 colour, iris. 4 — call the whole 
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the moſt generally received opinion, from 
the ſecond or pia-matral covering of the op- 
tic nerve. When the ſclerotica is removed, 
the choroides appears of a dark- brown or 
blackiſh colour. The chordides is divided 
into two laminæ, the external of which i is 
ſlightly connected to the ſclerotica, and is 
covered with a black ſubſtance interpoſed 
between it and the ſclerotica. Both laminæ 


are extremely vaſcular, but the internal is 


furniſhed with a great number of inoſculat- 


ing blood-veſſels, Whoſe. almoſt. innuriets 


ble extremities project from its inner ſurface, 
and have been termed by ſome writers vill 


—— — „ „ 


and papillæ; and this lamina being firſt di 
tinguiſhed by Ruyſch, has the name of ty- 
nica Ruyſchiana. The ſame black ſubſtance, 
which, as was juſt now obſerved, covers the 
external ſurface of the choroides, being k. 
terpoſed between that and the {clerotica, a ap- 
pears alſo on the internal ſurface of this meth- 
brane between it and the retina. Some reck- 
on this black ſubſtance, which has been. con- 
ſidered by writers as a pigment, to be an ex- 
ceeding fine membrane, analogous 1 in its tex- 
ture to what 1s termed in anatomy the rete 
mucoſum; 
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mucoſum: it ealily ſeparates, and, when 
the choroides is put into water, diflolves in- 
to a kind of black paint. This black ſub- 


ſtance ſeems to anſwer different putpoſes : : 


thus in the choroides, properly ſo called, it 
abſorbs the rays of light, and prevents the 


reflection of them again into the eye; on 


the back of the iris and between the ciliary 
proceſſes, it prevents the paſſage of the rays 
through them, it being neceſſary to diſtinct 


viſion that no rays ſhould paſs to the retina» | 
but ſuch as, entering at the pupil, paſs 


through the cryſtalline humour. 
Near where the ſclerotica and corhea join, 


the choroides 1 is connected and adheres ſtrong- 5 


ly all round to the ſelerotica. At this circle 
of adheſion the choroides ſeems to change 
its colour and texture, appearipg as a whit- 
iſh Kind of ring of a compact ſubſtance, 
which ſerves to form this connection between 
the ſclerotica and coroides, and is termed li- 
gamentum ciliare. Here the internal lamina 
of the choroides dips inwards to make what 
are termed the proceſſes, from their ſuppoſed 
reſemblance to the cilia or eye-laſnes. The 
ciliary proceſſes, which are very numerous 


R 3 and 


1 
| 
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G 8 
and lie loſe to ons Another, appear as radi- 
C 36 wt bss 


ated folds or ane of the internal lamina 

re- -mentioned, and the 

external extremity. of each fold reſpects the 
circle of the lgamentum ciliare. F rom this 
point the proceſſes run upon the fore part of 
the vitreous humour to the edge of the cry- 

ſtalline humour in. which they are inſerted 


- ” vs * 


and terminate, Uke lines drawn from a 
circumference to a enter; j the whole radi- 
ated ring made by 1 the ciliary proceſſes 1s ſome- 


* 4 


times diſtinguiſhed by the name of corona 
eiliaris 5 and it may be proper likewiſe, in 
order. to prevent confuſion, to obſerve that 


tert * 


many writers deſcribe theſe proceſſes by the 
term of ciliary ligament, After the black 


4 (5 


Pigment, which lies thick in theſe ciliary 
folds, is waſhed off, numerous blood-veſlels, 


Co #3 al 


that are continued from che choroides, ap- 


2 4 


_pear plainly 3 in an injected. eye i. and ſome of 


FA rey > w# 


theſe c enter into the. cryſtalline humour. It 


TEEEIIES 


is arten likewiſe that between the duplica- 
; kures.c of the eiliary proceſſes, fleſhy, fibres may 
| be. Teen lying 1 in {mall grooves of the mem- 


3 10 71 


1 vitrea; but modern enquiries | do not 


La „141 „1 


confirm the exiſtence of theſe fibres. Upon 
; s cutting 
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cutting the. couls+-6f the eye, and ſeparating 
the cryſtalline and vitreous humours from 
their adhefions to the ciliary proceſſes, part; 
of the pigment  before-mentioned is left ly- 
ing in black radiated lines upon theſe, hu- 
mours : theſe lines, of which further men- 
tion will be made, are called ductus nigri; 
and between them it is ſaid the muſcular fibres 
are ſituated- — 


In regard to the uſes of the ciliary vocal 
es, they ſerve, by being covered: with the 
black pigment, to prevent any rays of light 
from falling on the retina; which have not 
paſſed firſt through the' cryſtalline humour. 
They likewiſe fend veſſels-both to the cap- 
fula and body of the cryſtalline humour, and 
others probably to the vitreous humour. 
There is alfo reaſon to believe-that, by their | | 
numerous villi; they contribute very conſider- 
ably to the ſecretion of the aqueous humour. 
One opinion of their uſe has been more ge- 
nerally received, namely, that by their con- 
traction, the cryſtalline and vitreous humours 
are brought forward, making the cornea 
more prominent, as ben we would view 


R 4 {mall 
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ſmall and near objects diſtinctly; but as the 
exiſtence of muſcular fibres in the ciliary 
proceſſes is by no means proved, it may be 
reaſonably doubted whether the actions of 
theſe proceſſes can have any power * mo- 
tion of thoſe humours. 

Having deſcribed thus the ciliary ptoceſſes 
as radiated folds or wrinkles, proceeding 
from that part of the internal lamina of the 
choroides which adheres to the ciliary liga- 
ment, it ramains next to be obſerved, that 
the external lamina of the choroides, after 
it has formed the ciliary ligament, leaves the 
ſclerotica; and being continued in nearly a 
tranſverſe direction, makes the anterior la- 
mina of the perforated partition, which is 
ſeen through the cornea lying acroſs the eye, 
and is called the iris: the internal lamina of 
the iris is formed by a continuation of the 
internal lamina of the choroides, after it 
has dipped inwards in the manner above de- 
ſcribed and made the ciliary proceſſes. 

The hole or opening in the iris called the 
pupil, is obſerved to have a different form, 
in different animals, according to the ſitua- 


tion or form of the eye itſelf, and according 
| to 


— 
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way of life. In man the pupil is round, the 


circle of which allows of being made great- 


er or leſs upon different occaſions by means 
of the iris, which has a power of ſhutting 
out too much light or admitting a ſufficient 
quantity, according to the nearneſs or diſtance 
of the object, or according to the degree of 
light required: theſe motions are called con- 
traction and expanſion. It has been a diſ- 
pute, whether theſe motions are the effect 
of muſcular fibres or of a nervous tenſion 
and relaxation. Thoſe who ſeem to have 
examined this affair carefully, agree in gene- 
ral, that there are between the laminæ of the 


iris, two orders of fibres, one circular or pr- 


bicular, and lying round the margin of the 
pupil or internal edge of the iris ; the other 


radiated, one extremity of which terminates 
at the circular order, the other at the exter- 


nal edge of the iris. It is indeed exceeding 


difficult to diſcover the fibres faid to produce ; 


the motions of the iris; but as it is certain, 
that the iris is contracted and dilated, it is 


reaſonable to ſuppoſe, from the analogy of 


cther 


to the peculiar, occaſions. of the animal 1 in its 


| 
. 
; 
| 
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other parts, that muſcular fibres ſubſiſt here 
and produce theſe actions. 

The uſe of the pupil is to tranſmit the rays 
of light to the humours of the eye which 
are ſituated behind it : the uſe of the iris, 
as was before intimated, is by its dilation 
and contraction to determine the diameter 
of the pupil in any given quantity of light, 
fo as to admit a ſufficient number of rays 
for clear vifion, and to exclude the reſt. 

The arteries, which in the deſcription of 
the ſclerotica, were faid to penetrate through 
the poſterior portion of that membrane, paſs 
afterwards through the external lamina of the 
choroides and are diffuſed through this mem- 
brane in numerous branches, ſome of which, 
from their direction, are called vaſa vorti- 
coſa. From the branches of the external 
lamina are continued the fine veſſels 6f the 
internal or the membrana ruyſchiana 3 and 
of theſe, ſome probably paſs on to the vi- 
treous humour as others do, by means at 
leaſt of the ciliary proceſſes, to the cryſtal- 
line humour, contributing, it is to be be- 
lieved, to the formation of thoſe humours. 
From the veſſels of the external lamina like- 


wiſe 


* 
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wiſe are ſent ſeveral ramifications to the cir- 
cumference of the iris, where they produce 
a vaſcular circle called circulus arterioſus. 
From this vaſcular circle paſs off many ſmal- 
ler veſſels, ſome of which, after they have 
run about two thirds of the breadth of the 
iris, ĩnoſculate and form the appearance of 
arches :' from theſe arches are ſent ſtill finer 
veſſels, terminating at the internal edge of 
the iris, and ſerving probably to lectete a 
part of the aqueous humour of the eye. 

The veins of the choroides, and indeed 
of the other internal parts of the eye, 
empty their blood chiefly into the optic 
ſmuſes, to be conveyed to the internal j Jugu- 


lars; ſome of theſe veins however commu- 
nicate with the external veins of the eye, and 
their blood is conſequently carried to the ex- 
ternal jugulars. 

The nerves of the choroides proceed from 
the ganglion, formed by ſhort ramifications 
of the ophthalmic branch of the fifth pair 
of nerves and by a branch of the third pair. 


Theſe run along the optic nerve, and per- 


forating in white filaments the {clerotica, 


they paſs afterwards between the ſclerotica 


and 
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other parts, that muſcular fibres ſubſiſt here 
and produce theſe actions. | 

The uſe of the pupil is to tranſmit the rays 
of light to the humours of the eye which 
are ſituated behind it: the uſe of the iris, 
as was before intimated, is by its dilation 
and contraction to determine the diameter 


of the pupil in any given quantity of light, 


fo as to admit a ſufficient number of rays 
for clear vifion, and to exclude the reſt. 

The arteries, which in the deſcription of 
the ſclerotica, were ſaid to penetrate through 
the poſterior portion of that membrane, paſs 
afterwards through the external lamina of the 
choroides and are diffuſed through this mem- 
brane in numerous branches, ſome of which, 
from their direction, are called vaſa vorti- 
coſa. From the branches of the external 
lamina are continued the fine veſſels of the 
internal or the membrana ruyſchiana; and 
of theſe, ſome probably paſs on to the vi- 
treous humour as others do, by means at 
leaſt of the ciliary proceſſes, to the -cryſtal- 


line humour, contributing, it is to be be- 


lieved, to the formation of thoſe humours. 
From the veſſels of the external lamina like- 


wile 
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wiſe are ſent ſeveral ramifications to the cir. 
cumference of the Iris, where they produce 
a vaſcular circle called circulus arterioſus. 
From this vaſcular circle paſs off many ſmal- 
ler veſſels, ſome of which, after. they have 
run about two thirds of the breadth of the 
iris; 'Ihoſculate and form the appearance of 
arches :' from theſe arches are ſent ſtill finer 
veſſels, terminating at the internal edge of 
the iris, and ſerving probably to octete a 
pare of the aqueous humour of the eye. 

The veins of the choroides, and 5 
of the other internal parts of the eye, 
empty their blood chiefly into the optic 
ſmuſes, to be conveyed to the internal j jugu- 
lars; ſome of theſe veins however commu- 
nicate with the external veins of the eye, and 
their blood is conſequently carried to the ex- 
ternal jugulars. 


The nerves of the choroides proceed from 


the ganglion, formed by ſhort ramifications 
of the ophthalmic branch of the fifth pair 


of nerves and by a branch of the third Pair, 
Theſe run along. the optic nerve, and per- 
forating in white filaments the {clerotica, 


they paſs afterwards between the ſelerotica 
and 
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and choroides towards the iris; and then di- 
viding again into ſeveral other very minute 
branches, terminate in the ſubſtance of the 

iris. h 
As an appendix to this article, it may not 
be improper to take notice here of the mem- 
brana pupillaris or velum pupillæ, an extreme 
fine membrane, of which very little has been 
ſaid by writers, and which has not been at 
all attended to till of late years. Both in the 
human and brute fœtus a very fine mem- 
brane is ſpread like a film before the pupil : 
This membrane, which is diſcoverable only 
in a fetus, is termed the membrana pupil- 
laris or velum pupillz, and ſeems to he a 
continuation of the external lamina of the 
iris. The uſe of the membrana pupillaris 
is not ſatisfactorily determined: ſome have 
ſuppoſed it ſerves to moderate the impreſſion 
of the rays of light, and render them leſs 
troubleſome to the tender organs of animals 
newly born; a plauſible account at leaſt, if 
not a true one. Agreeable to this, is the 
ſuppoſition, that after birth the membrana 
pupillaris burſts or breaks, and contracting 
itſelf, approaches to the edge of the pupil; 
but 
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but what really becomes of this membrane | 


after birth 1 18 ſtill uncertain. 0 
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IT HIN the internal lain = the 
choroides | is a white ſoft membrane, 
Which from i its ſuppoſed reſemblance to a net, 
18 called retina, and i is the third coat of the 
eye. 

As the ſclerotica was faid to proceed from 
the external or dura-matral covering of the 
optic nerve, and the choroides to be an ex- 
panſion of the ſecond or pia-matral coat, fo 
the retina is ſuppoſed to be a production of 
the medullary ſubſtance of this nerve, ex- 
panded like a membrane; though it muſt in- 
deed be allowed, that by laying open the 
coats of the optic nerve, its medullary ſub- 


ſtance cannot be clearly traced, as continuing 
on to form the retina. 


At the bottom of the e eye, juſt Where the 


optic nerve is inſerted, the choroides is defi- 


cient, in order to admit the paſſage of that 
nerve: at the ſame place there appears a 


ſmall 
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ſmall white \protuberance 41 little depreſſed 
in its middle; and at this, depreſſion paſs 


out blood-veſſels, which in general are. ex- 
panded, through the ſubſtance of the re- 
tina. Theſe veſſels proceed from an artery 
that runs in the middle of the optic nerve, 
and which, entering with that n rok 

the globe of- the eye, ſpreads afterw 7A 
the manner juſt mentioned: Some of the 
blood - veſſels appear plainly in es retina 
without the afliſtance of injections. The 
retina is connected to the choroides, and ex- 
tends from the inſertion of the optic nerve, 
over the, ſarface of the vitreous humour, to 


the external edge of the ciliary proceſſes; and 
ſome ſay it may be traced between the ciliary 
proceſſes to the circumference of the yt 

line humour. 
I he retina is generally e to be the 
immediate ſeat of viſion; but this opinion 
has been controverted, and the choroides 
has been ſaid to be the part which receives 
the impreſſion of the object. It ſhould. ſeem 
however, by the impoſſibility of rays of light 
paſſing thr6ugh the black pigment to the 
choroides, that the retina is the part of the 
eye 
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eye upon a. which, viſible. objects are ſenſibly 
impreſſed; and the rays of light ſtriking up- 
on this membrane, the ſenſation is conveyed 
by the optic nerves to the common ſenſorium 
in the braun. n 

It is obſerved mat he: center - of this ex- 
panſion, or the part of the eye where the 
optic nerve ds ſuppoſed to enter, either on 
account of ſome particular diſpoſition of the 
nerve at that place, or becauſe the artery be- 
fore-mentioned enters the eye there, is in- 
ſenſible. It appears therefore to be a wile 
contrivance of | providence that the optic | 
nerve ſhould not enter the eye, in the point 
where the axis of viſion falls, but is inſert- 
ed on the internal fide of the axis of viſion; 
by which means, though ſome of the rays 
from any point of an object may happen to 
fall on the inſenfible part of one eye, yet 
other rays from the ſame point will fall on 
the ſenſible part of the other eye; for it is 
proved by experiment, that one eye being 
ſhut, three objeds may be ſo placed as one 
of them may be loſt, though viſible when 
both eyes are open. The reaſon of this is, 
the obi whoſe rays fall on the inſenſible 


part 


* 


THE RETINA. 


part of one eye, 1s diſcoverable by ie 
rays falling on che ſenſible part of the other 
eye. 
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THIRD LECTURE. 
OF THE HUMOURS OF THE EYE. 


HE cavity of the eye is filled by pel- 
lacid ſubſtances called humours, which 
are three, the aqueous, the cryſtalline, and 
the vitreous. 
The Aqueovs Hynobs, All that ſpace 
in the eye between the cornea and the anterior 
part of the cryſtalline humour, is filled with a 
limpid water, called therefore the aqueous 
humour. The ſpace in which this humour 
is confined, is divided into two parts called 
chambers; that part between the cornea and 
the iris, and which is much the larger of the 
two, is called the anterior chamber; that 
part between the iris and the cryſtalline hu- 
mour, which is very ſmall, eſpecially near 
the pupil where the cryſtalline comes almoſt 
into contact with the iris, is called the poſ- 
terior chamber: theſe two chambers com- 


municate by means of the pupil. The veſſels 
8 which 
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which immediately furniſh this fluid are fo 
extremely fine, as makes it difficult to ſpeak 
of them with certainty. It is however pro- 
bable, that part of the aqueous humour is 
ſecreted from the blood, as was before ob- 
ſerved, by the very fine veſſels ſent from the 
vaſcular arches deſcribed in the account of the 
iris, and which terminate at the internal edge 
of the iris, and that a conſiderable portion of 
it is ſupplied by the fine arterial villi of the 
ciliary proceſſes. Theſe veſſels, it is to be 
ſuppoſed, by the ſmallneſs of their diameter 
exclude all particles of the animal fluids that 
are groſſer than the moſt limpid water, at the 
ſame time that they ſuffer this fine fluid to paſs 
into the eye. It is obſervable, that when a 
wound is made in the cornea, and the aqueous 
humour is diſcharged by this accident, it is 
renewed in a few days and ſometimes ſooner. 
From this obſervation, it is reaſonable to ſup- 
poſe that the aqueous humour is perpetually 
ſecreted ; and if it 1s thus conſtantly ſeparated 
from the blood, there muſt neceſſarily be ſome 
means of carrying it off, ſince without this 
reſource the cornea would be too much diſ- 


tended 
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tended and protruded. The manner in which 
this ſuperfluous humour is carried off is not 
clearly demonſtrable ; but it is probable that 
part of it is taken up by abſorbent veins, and 
part of it may tranſpire through the cornea. 
It is ſaid that the aqueous humour is not per- 
fectly clear in new-born infants, in order that 
their tender eyes may not at firſt be too vio- 


lently affected by the light: it is further ob- 


ſerved that in old age this humour ſametimes 
changes its conſiſtence, becoming thicker 
and likewiſe alters its colour, growing whit- 
iſh ; by which means the rays of light do no: 
paſs ſo freely to the retina as uſual: and this 
among other more common cauſes may be 
one reaſon of, imperfe& fight in old peo- 
ple. 

The uſe of the aqueous humour is to keep 
the cornea diſtended, and in ſuch a ſtate of 
convexity as to refract the rays of light in a 


proper degree; to preſerve a due diſtance be- 
tween the cornea and the cryſtalline humour ; 


and to ſerve as a proper medium for the iris to 
float looſely in, whereby its different actions 
may be performed more eaſily. Some like- 
wiſe ſuppoſe the aqueous humour is neceſſary 

S 2 for 
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for the cryſtalline to move in, that objects 
may be ſeen more diſtinctly at different diſ- 
tances. 

The CxysTALLINE Humour. Next to 
the aqueous is the cryſtalline hamour, which 
is a tranſparent maſs reſembling cryſtal, 
whence it takes its name. It is ſituated be- 
tween the other two humours, its anterior 
part being oppoſite to and very near the pupil; 
its poſterior portion being lodged in a cavity 
formed for its reception in the middle and 
fore- part of the vitreous humour. The figure 
of the cryſtalline is that of a lens, convex 
on both ſides, but rather more ſo poſteriorly. 
This humour, which is the leaſt of the three, 


is of a much more firm conſiſtence, particu- 
larly in the middle of it, than either the a- 


queous or vitreous; for this reaſon it has 


ſometimes been called the cryſtalline body. 
In the center or more compact part, it feels 


like glue and may be eaſily preſſed into dif- 
ferent forms; but it gradually becomes of a 
leſs firm conſiſtence, ſomewhat like a thick 
jelly, towards the outer ſurface. In time it 
is ſubject to change both its conſiſtence and 
colour, growing ſtill more firm, eſpecially in 
4 the 
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the middle, and gradually taking a yellowiſh 
tinge. The cryſtalline humour is membran- 
ous, and conſiſts of a great number of coats 


incloſed in one another by very fine fibres. 


The cryſtalline is containedin acapſula, form- 
ed by a continuation of the covering of the 
vitreous humour hereafter to be deſcribed. 
This capſula, which is ſometimes termed a- 


ranea, is a fine tranſparent membrane, elaſtic, 


and rather thicker in its anterior than its poſ- 
terior part. It is furniſhed with veſſels from 
the ciliary proceſſes, and from an artery which 
enters at the bottom of the retina and runs 
through the vitreous humour, as will be further 
taken notice of in the deſcription of that hu- 
mour. If the capſula be pricked witha needle, 
and a blow-pipe applyed to the orifice, the 
air may be introduced between the capſula 
and the cryſtaliine, and will form a ſmall 
tranſparent bladder. It has been obſerved 
| likewiſe, that, after pricking the capſula in 
this manner, a little clear water will ſome- 
times be diſcharged from the puncture ; and 
it has been thought that the external portion 
of the cryſtalline body is of an aqueous na- 
ture, and that the middle and more ſolid part 
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of it ſwims as it were in this water. It has 
been aſſerted, in conſequence of this opinion, 
that the body of the cryſtalline humour has 
no connection or communication with the 
capſula, nor is nouriſhed in the ordinary way 
by a circulation of fluids, but by abſorption. 
This opinion, however, though it has been 
eſpouſed by very eminent writers, does not 
appear to be ſufficiently warranted ; as there 
is good authority to believe that the veſſels, 
which paſs from the ciliary proceſſes to the 
capſula, are continued from the capſula to the 
body of the cryſtalline. Admitting then 
ſuch a continuation of veſſels, which we muſt 
ſuppole to be extremely fine, it is reaſonable 
to conclude that the capſula being elaſtic, 
will, if punctured, be drawn back in conſe- 
quence of that elaſticity, and that the fine 
veſſels juſt mentioned, being neceflarily torn 
by this means, the body of the cryſtalline 
will be ſeparated from its proper coat, and 
water will ouze out from theſe lacerated lym- 
phatics, Perhaps too the quantity of this 
water may be increaſed by the eye being exa- 
mined after it has been kept fome time, which 
may haye occaſioned part of the cryſtalline to 

dific olve. 
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diſſolve. The chief uſe of the capſula is to 
confine the cryſtalline humour in its proper 

fituation, to which purpoſe the connection 
between the capſula and the vitreous humour, 
the manner of which will be explained in 
the next article, is ſubſervient. To explain 
the uſes of the cryſtalline itſelf, it has been 
ſuppoſed by ſome that the ciliary. proceſſes, 
which are partly inſerted into the circular rim 
or anterior portion of the vitreous humour, 
will, when they contract, depreſs the vitreous 
humour; that this depreſſion of the vitreous 
humour will puſh forwards the cavity that re- 
ceives the poſterior part of the cryſtalline, | and 
of courſe the body of the cryſtalline humour 
will be protruded nearer to the cornea; but 
that when the ciliary proceſſes are relaxed, 
the vitreous humour will return to its former 
ſituation, and the cryſtalline again recede 
nearer to the bottom of the eye. By this 
means it is imagined: that the diſtance of the 
cryſtalline from the retina is occaſionally fitted 
to the different diſtances of objects. The 
moſt acknowledged uſe of the cryſtalline hu- 
mour is to produce a ſecond refraction of the 


rays of light, the firſt refraction, which is 
84 produced 
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produced by the cornea and the aqueous hu- 
mour, not being ſufficient to bring them to a 
focus at the retina. | | 
VITREOUS HuMouR. The third and 
laſt of the humours of the eye is the vitreous, 
called fo from its reſemblance to melted glaſs, 
It occupies all the poſterior, and indeed the 
greateſt” part of the globe of the eye: the 


conſiſtence of it is thicker than the aqueous, 


but leſs firm than the cryſtalline ; it is a very 
tranſparent maſs, and has a good deal the ap- 
pearance of a fine clear jelly; but if expoſed 
ſome time to the air, it gradually collapſes and 
waſtes, a fine limpid water ouzing through 


the membranes which give this humour its 


conſiſtence; for the ſubſtance of this mals 1s 
compoſed of numerous little membranous 
cells or veſicles filled with a pellucid humour, 
It has already been hinted that the formation 
of this humour .may be partly owing to a 
continuation of the veſſels making the papillæ 
of the internal membrane of the choroides; 
but probably a conſiderable ſhare of it is de- 
rived from the ramifications of a veſſel, which 
proceeds from the artery that has already been 
deſcribed as running through the center of 

the 
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the optic nerve. The ramifications of this 
artery are indeed in general diſtributed on the 
retina; but there is one branch ariſing from 
it which paſſes quite through the vitreous hu- 
mour, and ſpreads itſelf in a beautiful man- 
ner on the back of the capſula of the cry- 
ſtalline. This veſſel gives off very fine late- 
ral branches as it paſſes through the vitreous 
humour, and from theſe it is reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe the pellucid humour above-mentioned 
may be in a great meaſure ſecreted, In the 
middle and fore-part of this humour is a de- 
preſſion or cavity, which receives the poſte- 
rior portion of the cryſtalline, and the mar- 
gin of this cavity appears like a circular pro- 
tuberance, On this circular protuberance 
are ſeen the little radiated channels before- 
mentioned, which are made by. the ciliary 
proceſſes as they paſs to the circular edge of 
the cryſtalline, and which appear black at 
their bottom upon ſeparating the cryſtalline 
and vitreous humours from their adhefions 
to the ciliary proceſſes, This appearance 
of blackneſs is owing to the ſubſtance be- 
fore deſcribed under the name of black pig- 
ment, which covers the ciliary proceſles, 

and 
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and of which part is now left at the bottom 
of theſe channels after the proceſſes are re- 
moved. 


The vitreous humour is covered with a 


coat that is perfectly pellucid, and is termed 
the tunica vitrea. It is contiguous to the re- 
tina, and is a double membrane. The in- 


ternal lamina of this membrane is ſaid to in- 
finuate itſelf into the ſubſtance of the vitre- 
ons humour, in order to form the little cells 
or veſicles before mentioned; but this hu- 
mour having a depreſſion or cavity, as has 
been juſt defcribed, in which the poſterior 


portion of the. cryſtalline is lodged, the two 


laminæ of the tunica vitrea ſeparate when 
they arrive at the edge of this cavity; here 
the internal of theſe two laminæ paſſes be- 
tween the vitreous and cryſtalline humours, 


ſerving to line the cavity in which the cry- 
ſtalline lies, and to make the poſterior part 


of its capſula; the other lamina paſſes over 
the cryſtalline, and becoming thicker and 
elaſtic makes the anterior part of the cap- 
ſula. * 

The uſe of the vitreous humour is to fill 
up the back part of the eye, and together 


with 
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with the cryſtalline and aqueous, / to;preſerve 
the due diſtance between the cornea and the 
retina; ſerving alſo with the other hu- 
mours, fo to refract the rays of light as 


they may converge to a point on the re- 
tina. 


The different humours bien deſcribed, 
it may not be improper here to add ſome 
remarks on the depreſſion and extraction of 
the cryſtalline, when it is become opake and 
forms the diſeaſec alled a cataract. 
The diſpute about the cataract, Dh 
it be an opacity of the cryſtalline humour, 
or whether it be a film or membranous ſub- 
ſtance formed in the aqueous humour behind 
the iris, does now no longer prevail. It is the 
general opinion at preſent that a cataract is an 
opacity of the cryſtalline. By what means 
was this diſpute determined? by a method 
the moſt likely to deſtroy an erroneous the- 
ory and to eſtabliſh a true one, by examin- 
ing into the ſtate of the parts after death. 


From this examination it appeared, that the 


cryſtalline humour was become more or leſs 
opake, and on the other hand, the ſuppoſed 
film or membrane was not to be diſcoyered. 


The 
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The deat and nature of the cataract being in 
this manner eſtabliſhed, the means of cure 
were more plainly indicated; either the opa- 
city of the cryſtalline humour was to be 
cleared by medicine, or the humour itſelf was 


to be removed from its ſituation by an ope- 
ration. The firſt of theſe has not been found 


practicable: there are no medicines yet diſ- 
covered, which either internally or externally 
uſed, have the power of reſtoring the opake 
cryſtalline humour to its natural tranſparen- 
cy, "Twas neceſſary therefore, in order to 
have the light tranſmitted to the retina, that 
this opake body ſhould be removed from its 
natural ſituation by an operation. Two ways 
have been practiſed for this purpoſe; the 
one to depreſs the humour, the other to ex- 
tract it intirely out of the eye. The method 
by depreſſion has generally been by paſſing 
an inſtrument, the couching needle, through 
the coats of the eye, into the cryſtalline hu- 
mour, and puſhing the humour gently dewn 
towards the lower and poſterior part of the 
eye. The needle being then carefully with- 
drawn, and the cryſtalline left in this new ſi- 
tuation, the rays of light are again tranſmit- 


ted 
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ted through the vitreous humour to the re- 
tina; and the Jef in the refraction of: theſe 
rays, for want of the cryſtalline in its. natu- 
ral ſituation, is to be ſupplyed by a proper 
optic glaſs. 

Whether the cryſtalline humour is by this 
operation always ſeparated and diſlodged from 
its cavity in the fore-part of the vitreous hu- 
mour, or whether in attempting to do this, 
the vitreous is not ſometimes turned and mov- 
ed along with the cryſtalline humour, (from 
the ſtrong connection between them by means 
of the capſula of the cryſtalline) 1s not eaſy, 
to be determined. This is certain from ex- 
perience, that it is much leſs difficult to de- 
preſs the humour than to keep it depreſſed. 
The cryſtalline humour left at the lower part 
of the eye may be conſidered there perhaps 
not improperly as a foreign body, and hav- 
ing in this place no particular cavity for its 
reception as it has in its natural ſituation on 
the fore- part of the vitreous humour, the L 
common preſſure upon different parts of the 
globe in the ſeveral motions of it, but par- Wo 
ticularly on its poſterior portion by the con- 
traction of the muſcles when the eye is drawn 

inwards, 
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inwards, would be very apt to protrude this 
foreign body again into the bed or cavity 
which nature originally prepared for it. So 
likewiſe the force of coughing, vomiting, 
or putting the head into ſome particular po- 
ſition, have been known to raiſe the cataract 
into view again; and if we allow that the 
vitreous humour may be turned or moved a- 
long with the cryſtalline, in the depreſſion 
of the cryſtalline, tis equally probable that 
nature, ever ſollicitous to preſerve the due 
order of her neceſſary functions, will by 
ſomè ſuch means as have been juſt now re - 
cited, replace this organ in its former ſitua- 
tion. 

Upon the whole, the frequent return of 
the opake cryſtalline into its natural poſition 
after it had been depreſſed, the troubleſome 
ſymptoms which, though not often, yet 
ſometimes enſued either from wounding the 
coats of the eye, lacerating the ciliary pro- 
ceſſes, or doing other injury to theſe deli- 
cate parts in the depreſſion of the eryſtalline, 
made the ſucceſs of the operation uncertain 
in general, and the effects in ſome inſtances 
9 ſo that any other method of 
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operating which carried with it a reaſonable oy 
proſpect of anſwering the purpols well, had fe 
a claim to conſideration. Another method 
was propoſed, and at firſt fight ſeemed fo "= 
reaſonable and proper, that, like many 
other diſcoveries, twas rather ſurpriſing it 
ſhould not be ſooner brought into common 
uſe (for the general ſcheme of the operation 
appears to have been thought of before; and 
the operation had probably been practiſed 
by the remarkable, itinerant operator of our 
own country) than that it ſhould now be re- 
ceived with approbation and eagerneſs. It 
had been obſerved, that in the operation by 
depreſſion, the cryſtalline had ſometimes been 
diſlodged from its cavity in the vitreous, and 
had come forward into the anterior cham- 
ber of the aqueous humour, and that upon 
ſuch occaſions an opening had been made in 
the cornea, and the cryſtalline ſueceſsfully 
extracted. From this conſideration, 'twas 
not unreaſonable. to try whether the opake 
cryſtalline *might not generally be extract- 
ed intirely out of the eye with fafety and 


ſucceis, through a proper opening made for 
, its 
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opening in the cornea, Thus the obſtacle 


4. * 
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its paſſage- in the cornea. An opening is 
made in the cornea in ſuch a manner as to 
give room for the cryſtalline to pafs through 
it; the capſula of the cryſtalline is divided, 
in order to free the body of the eryſtalline 
from any attachments which might keep it 
back, and to prevent the vitreous humour 
from being drawn along and diſcharged with 
it ; the cryſtalline humour, either by the 
common motions of the eye, or by a gentle 
preſſure made upon the eye, is protruded 
through the pupil, and paſſes through the 


which hindered the tranſmiſſion of light 
through the vitreous humour to the retina, 


is for ever removed, and the want of a due F 
refraction of the rays occaſioned by the dif- 


charge of the cryſtalline is to be ſupplied af- 


terwards, as in the operation by depreſſion, 


by an optic glaſs of a ſuitable convexity, ; 
What has been the ſucceſs of this me- 

thod? not equal to what was wiſhed and 

reaſonably expected. Whether in the ope- 


ration by extraction, the iris was ſometimes 


wounded in paſſin g the needle through the 


cornea 
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cornea or in dividing the capſula of the cry- 
ſtalline ; whether it was over-diſtended or 
torn by the cryſtalline's paſſing through the 
pupil ; whether in the expulſion of the cry- 
ſtalline the ciliary proceſſes were lacerated, 
and an extravaſation of blood enſued from a 
rupture of the fine  efſels of theſe proceſſes 
or of other parts of this delicate organ; or 
laſtly, and what appears very probable, 
whether the air let into the eye by the 
large wound made in the cornea, injures. 
the humours and the membranes that in- 
veſt them, an effect which often happens 
in ſome other caſes where membranous parts 
are expoſed to the air, is difficult to deter- 
mine. This is certain, that tedious and 
painful inflammations are apt to follow the 
operation by extraction, and ſometimes con- 
fiderable impoſthumations enſue: in con- 
ſequence of theſe, adheſions have been 
formed; the figure of the pupil has been 
changed, or the motion of it entirely loſt; 
and ſometimes the globe of the eye has 
waſted and been deſtroyed. Even the ſcar 
from the wound in the cornea, or the thick- 
ening of the cornea in conſequence of the 


T long- 
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long-continued inflammation upon it, are apt 
ſometimes to hinder the free 1 of the 
light through it. 

Upon theſe conſiderations the operation 
by depreſſion, hitherto at leaſt, ſeems pre- 
ferable . In regard to the method by de- 
preſſion, as the ſymptoms attending it are 
ſeldom very bad, and are free from danger; 


and as ſome caſes admit of a reaſonable hope 


of ſucceſs; where the circumſtances of the 
caſe are ſuch as are commonly judged proper 
for the operation, it ought certainly to be re- 
commended. 


The next and the laſt parts to be conſider- 
ed are the muſcles. 


* Zee page li. of the Introduction. 
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H E eye, thus curiouſly conſtructed to 
admit the rays of light and to receive 

the impreſſion of external objects on the bot- 
tom of it; placed likewiſe in a ſituation the 
moſt favourable for commanding the view of 
objects; and lodged in a bony cavity ſerving | 
to ſecure it againſt many accidental injuries; 
would, with all theſe advantages, have been 
much circumſcribed in its uſes, if it had 
been fixed in the ſocket without the power 
of being occafionally moved in different di- 
rections, according to the poſition of the 
object to be viewed. In order therefore to 
anſwer the important purpoſes of viſion 
moſt effectually, the eye-ball is made capa- 
ble of various motions, and is furniſhed 
with a proper apparatus of muſcles for the 
performance of thoſe ſeveral motions. Each 
eye has fix muſcles ; four of which are called 
right or ftrait muſcles; and they receive like- 
wiſe other denominations relative to their ſi- 
tuation, functions, or ſome power which 
they are ſuppoſed to have in expreſſing par- 
T- 3 ticular 
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ticular affections of the mind. Thus one is 
called rectus ſuperior, attollens, or elevator, 
and ſuperbus; another is termed rectus infe- 
rior, depreſſor, and humilis; a third has the 
names of rectus exterior, abducens, and in- 
dignatorius ; a fourth is ſtyled rectus interior, 
adducens, and bibitorious; all theſe ſtrait 
muſcles ariſe by ſhort narrow tendons from 
the bottom of the ſocket near the hole 
which gives paſſage to the optic nerve: they 
ſoon become fleſhy, and running over the 
poſterior part of the globe of the eye, are 
inſerted into the anterior parts of the ſcle- 
rotica by thin broad tendons, which by 
their expanſions unite with one another, 
and are continued on to form the white of 
the eye. 

The muſculus rectus ſuperior, paſſing over 
the upper part of the globe of the eye, is 
inſerted into the ſuperior and anterior part 
of the ſclerotica; the rectus inferior paſſes 
along the under part of the globe, and is in- 
ſerted into the ſclerotica oppoſite to the in- 
ſertion of the preceding muſcle ; the rectus 
exterior runs on the fide of the globe next 
the temple, and 1s inſerted into the ſclero- 

| tica 
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tica on the ſame fide; the rectus interior 
paſſes on the ſide of the globe next the noſe, 
and is inſerted into the ſclerotica on that 
ſide, and oppoſite the inſertion of the for- 

mer. | 
When theſe muſcles act ſingly, they ſerve 
either to lift the eye-ball upwards, or turn 
it downwards, to move it outwards or turn 
it inwards, according to the reſpective action 
of each muſcle. Thus the rectus ſuperior 
raiſes the anterior portion of the globe of the 
eye upwards when we lift up our eyes; the 
rectus inferior brings it downwards, when 
we turn the eye in that direction: the rectus 
exterior ſerves to move the globe ſidewyays 
towards the temple ; and the rectus interior 
to turn it inwards towards the noſe. When 
two neighbouring ſtrait muſcles a& together, 
they give the eye ſome degree of obliquity 
in its motion, as when the rectus ſuperior 
and the adductor move together, they turn 
the eye obliquely upwards and towards the 
great angle; and ſo of the others: Theſe 
laſt motions have been ſuppoſed to be effected 
by the oblique muſcles. When all theſe 
muſcles act ſucceſſively, they give the appear- 
: T2 ance 
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ance of a rotatory of rolling motion to the 
eye. If all the ſtrait muſcles act with equal 
force and at the ſame time, they are faid to 
draw the eye ball in ſome degree towards 
the bottom of the ſocket, and to keep it as 
t were fixed and directed right forward. Tt 
is thought likewiſe that by drawing the eye 
towards the bottom of the ſocket, the poſ- 
terior part of the eye may be fo compreſſed 
againſt the fat contained in the ſocket, as to 
ſhorten the diſtance between the retina and 
cornea : at the ſame time the humours of the 
eye are ſuppoſed to be protruded forwards, 
and to render the cornea more convex, by 
which means the eye, it is imagined, is 

fitted to ſee ſmall or near objects diftin&ly. 
Befides theſe four ſtrait muſcles there are 
two others, which, from their direction, are 
called oblique. They are diſtinguiſhed by 
the names of obliquus major or ſuperior, and 
the obliquus minor or inferior. The firſt of 
theſe is hkewife termed trochlearis, from the 
tendon of this muſcle paſſing due a car- 
tilaginous pully that is ſituated in the orbit 
near the great or inner angle of the eye. 
The two oblique muſeber —— are by 
5 | ſome 
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ſome named circumagentes and amatorii, 
from the power which they were ſuppoſed 
to have of winding or rolling about the eye in 
the manner of looking that is commonly 
termed ogling. 

The muſculus obliquus major or ſuperior 
ariſes tendinous from the bottom of the ſock- 
et, near the entrance of the optic nerve, and 
paſſing towards the upper part of the ſocket 
near the great angle of the eye, the round 
tendon of this muſcle runs through a carti- 
laginous pully, which is there fixed to a de- 
preſfure in the os frontis. From thence it 
is reflected and runs obliquely backwards 
incloſed i in a ligamentous ſheath, and is in- 
ſerted tendinous into the ſclerotica upon the 
upper part of the globe of the eye, a little 
more backward than the inſertion of the re- 
ctus ſuperior. | wy 
The muſculus obliquus minor or inferior 
ariſes chiefly fleſhy, Juſt within the edge of 
the lower and anterior part of the ſocket 
near the noſe, and paſſing obliquely back- 
wards under the globe is inſerted into the 
{clerotica « on n the external ſide of the eye. 


; When 
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When the firſt of theſe muſcles, the obli- 
quus major or ſuperior, acts ſingly, it rolls 
the eye about its axis, drawing the globe 
forwards and turning the pupil downwards; 
when the ſecond, the obliquus minor. or. in- 
ferior, acts ſingly. that too rolls the eye 
about its axis, ſerving likewiſe to draw the 
globe forwards; but turns the pupil upwards. 
When both the oblique muſcles act together, 
they draw the eye out ward from the ſocket, 
ſerving by this means as antagoniſts to coun- 
teract the power of the ſtrait muſcles, which, 
when they all act together and with equal 
force, draw the eye- ball backwards; and 
even when they act ſingly, in the perform- 
ance of their other motions, they have ſome 
tendency to draw the eye- ball backwards. 
The oblique muſcles are thought likewiſe 
to have a further uſe in bringing the eye- 


ball forwards or outwards from the ſocket, 


as thereby they take off all preſſure from 
the back part of the eye, and fit the form 
of the eye to view diſtant or large objects 


diſtinctly. 
The muſcles of the rebel are furniſhed 


with  blood-veſlels from the external carotid 
artery, 
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artery, by means of the internal maxillary 
artery: The branch of the internal maxil- | 
lary, which has been deſcribed to enter 
the ſocket and to be divided there into ſe- 
veral ramifications, gives ſome to theſe muſ- | 
cles. | 
The nerves which paſs to theſe Salis || 
are from the third, the fourth, and the ſixth i] | 
pair. | | 
The third pair of nerves, or as they are | 
likewiſe called, the motory pair or movers | 
of the eyes, give a branch to the ſuperior, 1 | 
to the inferior, and to the internal right muſ- 3 | 
cles; alſo another branch to the inferior ob- 1 
lique muſcle. The fourth pair, or as they 11 
ſometimes called, the pathetic pair, are 
ſpent on the ſuperior oblique muſcles ; and the || 
ſixth pair of nerves are ſent chiefly to the ex- = 
terior right muſcle or abducens. _ 
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CONCLUSIO N. 


AVING endeayoured thus to give a 
plain account of the ſtructure and uſes 


of the eye-and eye-lids, I have proceeded in 


this ſubject as far as the duty of my office 
requires, It might however have been no 


unpleaſing taſk to have recapitulated and 
given in one collected view the various uſes 
to which the ſeveral parts deſcribed are moſt 


admirably ſubſervient ; but as 1 may already 
have engaged more of your time than has 
been agreeable to your convenience or incli- 
nation, I ſhall only beg leave to take notice 
in general terms of the ſituation of the eye, 
as it is placed in that part of the body which 


is moſt advantageous for commanding the view 
of objects of the figure of the eye, which, 
with the contained humours, is beſt calcu- 


lated to receive and refract the rays of light, 
ſo as to form a diſtinct picture of external ob- 
jects upon the bottom of it of the manner 
in which the eye is connected to the ſocket, by 
which means it is properly retained there, 
and yet is capable occaſionally of a free move- 

ment 


ment in different directions without pain or 
inconvenience of the defence With which 
nature has furniſhed this organ againſt many 
external accidents, by incloſing the greateſt 
part of it in a firm, bony cavity or caſe of 
the lodgment of it upon a ſoft yielding bed 
of fat, which facilitates the motions neoeſſary 
to viſion, prevents the injuries of preſſure 
from theſe motions, and keeps the parts ina 
due ſtate of ſoftneſs and flexibility —of the 
various movements which the eye is capable 
of, by means of its ſeveral muſcles, accord- 
ing as the different ſituation of the object to 
be viewed requires of the coats or coverings 
of the eye, and the ſubſtances called humours 


contained in thoſe coats, for. the production 


of the neceflary refractions of the rays of 
light—of the power which the eye has by 
the expanſion and contraction of the pupil to 
admit a ſufficient quantity of light or exclude 
too much, according to the diſtance or near- 
neſs of the object to be viewed, or according 
to the degree of light it is ſeen in, which is 
almoſt perpetually varying—laſtly of the num- 
ber, the courſe and the fineneſs of the blood- 
veſſels and neryes ſerving for the conſtant ſup- 


ply 
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ply of the humours, and for the due nouriſh- 
ment and ſenſation of the othe parts of the 
eye,—There is one obſervation more, which 
ariſes indeed ſo naturally from the ſubject as 


to make the mention of it here hardly neceſ- 
fary—every ſenſible and feeling mind will re- 
fle& with pleaſure, admiration and reverence, 
on the infinite art and wiſdom, which are ſo 
remarkably diſplayed in the ſtructure and uſes 
of this exquiſite organ. 
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